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DAVID WARD IS DEAD. 


One of the most famous men in the lumber world and 
perhaps the last of the pioneer lumbermen of Michigan, 
passed away in the death of David Ward, which occurred 
at his summer home at Orchard Lake, near Pontiac, 
Mich., on Tuesday of this week, May 29. Mr. Ward was 
a man notable not only for the wealth he acquired as 
the result of persistently following his theories as to 
the advancing values of timber, but in his personality. 
Those who knew Mr. Ward personally were compara- 
tively few in number outside of the state of Michigan, 
but in the timber territory of that state and among 
white pine timber operators no man was better known, 
for a large part of his life was spent in the 
woods in direct supervision of his prop- 
erties. 

His prominence as a timber owner gave 
added interest to his marked personal char- 
acteristics, so a Michigan lumberman could 
hardly be found who did not have a fund of 
stories in regard to David Ward. Some 
of these stories were true and threw genu- 
ine light upon his character, but many of 
them were mythical and were apparently 
ascribed to him much as Lincoln was made 
the hero of a thousand stories because his 
name would give them currency. So with 
Mr. Ward. 
than fairly represented by most of the gos- 
sips about him and his affairs. 
counted him almost a miser, but none made 
that mistake who had a real acquaintance 
with him. Some considered him heartless, 
but that was a misconception of his char- 
Some considered him _ illiterate 
whereas, on the contrary, he was a remark- 
ably well informed and well read man, al- 
most erudite along some lines. 

The history of Mr. Ward’s life will ex 
plain in large measure what he was and 
how he developed a character of such rugged 
strength, but underneath and back of this 
history and development was heredity influ- 
ence, and a daring, energy and ability that 
was born in him. 

David Ward was born in Keene, Essex 
county, New York, in 1822, and thus his 
first impressions were of the forest. His 
father, Nathan Ward, was a land surveyor 
and agent for Peter Smith, father of Ger- 
ritt Smith, the latter famous in the polit- 
ical history of the United States. Mr. 
Smith was a very large land holder in the 
state of New York, his properties extend- 
ing through the northeastern portion of the state, 
including the Champlain and St. Lawrence districts. 
Thus Mr, Ward, senior, in his capacity of agent and 
Surveyor, was essentially a timber man and early 
instilled a love of the forest and an appreciation of its 
value into the mind of his son, David. 

Mr. Ward, senior, moved with his family to Michigan 
in 1836, when David was but thirteen years old, but 
already the boy was well versed in weods lore, for he 
had accompanied his father on many a surveying and 
cruising expeditions as axman, chainman, and generally 
as his assistant. The removal of the family to Michigan 
was largely that Mr. Ward might enter into the busi- 
ness of examining and locating pine timber lands in 
St. Clair county, and their residence was at what is 
now known as Marine City. The first summer was 
spent in land looking on behalf of Mr. Smith, and 
David Ward, at that time about fourteen years of age, 
accompanied his father in his explorations on Black 
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river, Elk creek and the head waters of the Flint, and 
then was located on Elk creek the tract that has since 
been known as the “Pack” tract, sold at an early day 
by Gerritt Smith te the father of Albert, George W. and 
xreen Pack, of Alpena and Cleveland, which laid the 
foundation of the wealth attributed to that family. 
Nathan Ward in addition to his private business was 
for some years county surveyor of St. Clair county, 
Michigan, and died in 1861 at the age of eighty-three 
years, the latter part of his life being spent upon a 
farm at his old home, Keene, New York. 
Notwithstanding David Ward’s predilections for the 
timber business he seems not finally to have settled upon 
his vocation in life until after he was thirty years old. 





THE LATE DAVID WARD, OF MICHIGAN. 


From the time when he arrived in Michigan with his 
father he pursued various callings. 
he was land-looking and surveying. During several 
winters he taught school, receiving at first the munif- 
icent salary of $10 a month; and it is recorded that 
when his wages were advanced to $20 a month, pre- 
sumably with his board added, he seriously apprehended 
that he was defrauding his patrons. In some way or 
other young Ward conceived the idea that medicine was 
the profession which he would choose, and so in 1851 
he graduated from the medical school of the University 
of Michigan. It is not recorded, however, that he ever 
actually practiced medicine. After his graduation he 
continued school teaching for several winters and had 
among his scholars some who have since become eminent 
lumbermen, among them Henry Howard and Perry 
Hanna. 

Notwthstading these distractions, most of his time 
was spent in the timber. Such men as Francis Palms, 
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Charles Merrill, Joseph Campau, the Rusks; and the 
officers of the Michigan Central railroad recognized 
his expert talents in a timber way, and for about ten 
years, beginning when he was twenty-two years of age, 
he was employed by them in locating pine lands in 
Michigan and, to some extent, in Wisconsin. During 
the latter part of this period it was arranged that his 
compensation was one-quarter interest in the tracts 
located. After about twelve years, chiefly spent in 
enriching others, but meantime prospering himself and 
carefully laying by his earnings, he devoted his entire 
attention to his own interests. 

To one who was intimately acquainted with him, Mr. 
Ward gave an indication of the steps by which his for- 
tune grew. His Michigan investments were 
in pine timber, mainly at $1.25 an acre, 
and he operated in his timber merely as 
necessity arose, preferring to retain it 
untouched as far as possible. In 1857-8 he 
cut 1,700,000 feet of logs on the Pine river 
and had them sawed at Bay City, the prod- 
uct being sold to T. M. Avery, of Chicago, 
at $2.50 to $13 a thousand. This lumber 
ran 33 percent to uppers. The next win- 
ter he cut 1,400,000 feet of logs and the 
product, which ran 47 percent to uppers, 
was sold from $3.50 to $15 a thousand, Con- 
trast this price of $15 for clear white pine 
lumber with those which prevail now! 

In 1857 he began lumbering on Pine 
river, a southern branch of the Tittaba- 
wassee. In this operation Mr. Ward was 
his own foreman and had with him in camp 
his wife and two children. After breaking 
his rollways he loaded his family belongings 
into a canoe and tock them down the river 
one hundred miles to Bay City. Lumbering 
in those pioneer days was not attended with 
golden results, but Mr, Ward’s frugal 
habits enabled him to pull through with a 
small balance on the right side of the 
ledger each year. Some of his timber deals 
subsequently were not attended with such 
diminutive financial results. On one occa- 
sion he sold 1,000 acres of pine land that 
had cost him $1,250 for $95,000, and there 
were much larger tracts sold at nearly as 
high prices. 

Modest operation and invesfment of all 
his surplus in timber lands resulted in mak- 
ing David Ward pre-eminently the “pine 


king” of Michigan. No one but himself knew "ys 


just what his holdings were, and until the 

inventory of his estate is filed it will be a 

matter of speculation, but they were very 
extensive and his locations of timber land extended over 
the Black river and its tributaries, the Tittabawasse, the 
Pine, the Tobacco, the Chippewa, the Cass, the Flint, 
the AuSable and the Cheboygan, and on the west side 
of the state the White river, with extensive locations 
of pine and other timber on the head waters of the 
Manistee and other streams; also on the streams of the 
upper peninsula and on the Wisconsin and Chippewa 
rivers in Wisconsin. 

A few years ago, in 1896, it was estimated and the 
estimate was verified by himself that his Manistee river 
holdings, then remaining uncut and constituting prac- 
tically one solid body, contained 660,000,000 feet of pine. 
As early as 1850 Mr. Ward examined the timber of the 
Georgian bay section of Canada, of the Adirondacks and 
of other sections of New York state, but was not favor- 
ably impressed with their quality and extent as com- 
pared with the pine of Michigan or Wisconsin. All 

(Continued on Page 15.) 
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‘‘The Groves were God’s first tem-=- 
ples, ’ere man first learned to hew 
the shaft and lay the architrave.”’ 


But man has long been engaged in hewing down the 
groves and turning them into Lumber, out of which 
he builds the Modern Temples. We are doing that 
thing, and furnishing Pine Lumber and its products, 
Doors, Windows and all kinds of Mill-Work. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


North Carolina Pine Association— Norfolk, Va., June 7. 


tty tee” Coast Cypress Association—Georgetown, 8. C., 


If there could have been less rain in the south and 
more in the north, this year, all concerned would have 
been better satisfied. 

PAPAL AL ALIIIISSF 

There is a better tone in the lumber business of the 
fast. In Philadelphia local trade is keeping the retailers 
busy and elsewhere there is renewed activity in build- 
Ing lines, which indicates that the recent winter of our 
discontent is being merged into the spring time of pros- 
perity. 

PAPA PPA PPP PLP LPS 
: How long will it take for the members of the build- 


ing trades’ unions in Chicago to mak P 
idleness of months? 8 make up for their 


In the dullest of markets poplar still sells at firm 
prices and seems to be hard to get at any price. 





The logging situation in the white pine north does not 
improve. All around Lake Superior there has been an 
unprecedented—this term is used advisedly—lack of 
rainfall. The streams are many of them lower than 
ever before known, the ground is parched, and forest 
fires are threatened in addition to those which have 
already occurred. The lumber output of the season in 
all the country dependent upon the timber of north- 
western Wisconsin and of Minnesota, and of the 
Canadian territory north of Minnesota, is certain to be 
materially curtailed by the drought. The extent of 
the diminution of the output will depend, however, on 
the next three or four weeks. Extraordinary rains will 
help the situation largely, but a lack of them will result 
in hundreds of millions of feet of logs being hung up 
until another season. 
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Some people are actually talking about higher prices 
for shingles being a present fact. 





Most timber owners are primarily lumbermen, but 
the late David Ward was first and always a timber man 
and a lumberman merely incidentally. The enormous 
wealth which he acquired by timber investments points 
plainly to where the chief profits in connection with the 
lumber trade are to be found. 

BABA PDD LD LP LPL III 

Recent conditions in the lumber trade have borne 

resemblance to a man being afraid of his shadow. 
Se ee 

The most prolonged and vicious strikes seem to be 
where the excuse for striking is least. When a labor- 
ing man shares the adversity of his employer but is 
accorded no share in his prosperity, there is justification 
for strong measures short of illegal ones, to bring about 
a better division; but such cases seem to have been few 
this year. 

BPP PDO 

There is little change in the attitude of white pine 
wholesalers, Those whose stocks are low and broken 
and who consequently should be buyers are bears, while 
those who have good stocks for which they paid high 
prices occupy the other side of the market. But the 
time is fast approaching, and indeed seems already to 
have come, when the policy of staying out of the mar- 
ket and declining to buy at prevailing prices can no 
longer be continued. Though trade in building lumber 
be not large, consumption goes steadily on. The stocks 
in hands of retailers and wholesalers have been drawn 
down until they must buy if they would continue in 
business. Meanwhile the manufacturers who ship by 
lake to the wholesale markets of the east are as firm 
as ever in their views and, strengthened by the proba- 
bility of a sure product, firmly believe that their lumber 
is worth and will be worth and will sell for all they 
ask for it. 

BAA 


A letter to The Lumberman from a cypress manufac- 
turer, published on another page, indicates that all is 
not perfectly lovely in the cypress business. Yet cypress 
is high and firm in price and an examination of the 
letter will show that the complaint is chiefly because 
conditions are not ideal. But then, nothing is ever quite 
ideal and compared with the situation in most other 
woods the cypress men have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on the market for their product and the way 
in-which that market is being maintained. If our cor- 
respondent will compare pine prices in Arkansas for 
example with those in Georgia or in the Norfolk dis- 
trict, he will conclude that cypress men are pretty close 
together, considering their distance from each other and 
the varying conditions under which they do business and 
make their product. 





Perhaps our readers may be inclined to be incredulous 
when it is stated that there is more freight transported 
by rail in the United States than in all Europe, but the 
Railroad Gazette is authority for that statement. From 
government reports and estimates it is concluded that 
the grand total of British and European railway freight 
traffic for 1898 was about 101,341,000,000 ton-miles. It 
is thought that that estimate is an exaggerated one, for 
it is based on the highest figures in each case. In 1898 
the freight traffic in the United States was 114,078,- 
000,000 ton-miles. Indeed the Gazette believes that the 
estimate for Great Britain in the above is so exaggerated 
that as a matter of fact the rail traffic of the United 
States is as great as that of all the rest of the world. 


ENFORCING CURTAILMENT. 


Whatever may be the designs of white pine mill 
men with regard to curtailing or increasing production, 
it is evident that natural causes will bring about a 
material curtailment in the cut of this season. In 
northern Minnesota and in many sections of Wisconsin 
low water in the streams is preventing getting the 
logs to the mills, and a number of mills are already 
closed down because they are out of logs. At bese 
many of these mills will be inactive for two to three 
weeks, and unless heavy rains shall fall this month 
it is difficult to see how an adequate supply of logs 
can be secured for the latter part of the season. At 
Mississippi river points the mills are largely depend- 
ent upon river logs and on many of the tributaries of 
that river it is said that the drives have not even been 
started. 

At a recent meeting of white pine lumbermen held in 
Minneapolis the log situation was thoroughly discussed 
and from the information brought out it developed 
that the shortage in the supply was of a much more 
serious nature than it had been thought. Among the 
mills that were already shut down or would be com- 
pelled to close within a few days, with no immediate 
prospect of resuming, were eighteen of the larger mills 
on the upper Mississippi river, and in addition to these 
several smaller mills in northern Minnesota were known 
to be closed, but detailed information was difficult to 
secure. 

The Atwood Lumber Company, at Willow River, Minn., 
which produced last season 21,000,000 feet, has mn 
been operated at all this season. The mills of the 
Northern Lumber Company and the Cloquet Lumber 
Company at Cloquet, Minn., which manufactured a total 
of 70,000,000 feet for each company last year, have 
been shut down several weeks, and the mills of the 
Johnson-Wentworth Company at the same place, which 
manufactured 35,000,000 feet last year, closed down a 
week ago. The situation at Cloquet is said to be 
serious; it will take a large amount of rain to bring 
the river up to a driving trade and the mills depend 
entirely upon river logs. The Rutledge Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, which produced 15,000,000 feet 
last year, closed May 19 with no chance of starting 
until there is a heavy rain. The Pine Tree Lumber 
Company, of Little Falls, Minn., has been running on 
reduced time for several weeks past. This concern 
manufactured over 80,000,000 feet last year and -its 
cut this season will be greatly curtailed. The mill 
will be obliged to shut down entirely in the near 
future. The Crookston Lumber Company, at Crooks- 
ton, Minn., which manufactured last year about 35,000,- 
000 feet, closed down last week and it is uncertain 
when the company will be able to get new logs, as 
its supply comes from the Clearwater and as yet the 
drive on that stream has not been started. After it 
is started it will take forty to sixty days to get the 
logs to the mill. The company has started-a drive on 
the Red Lake river, but there is no certainty of get- 
ting the logs down without further rain. The Scan- 
lon-Gipson Company’s mill at Cass Lake has been closed 
for three weeks, and the logs in the mill pond are 
high and dry although within sight of the mill. 

The situation at Minneapolis is even more serious than 
at points in northern Minnesota. On May 28 the fe 
lowing mills, which cut the stated quantites last 
season, were reported closed down at that point: 
Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Company, 34,000,000; H. C. 
Akeley Lumber Company, 108,000,000; Plymouth mill, 
25,000,000; McMullen Bros., 20,000,000; Carpenter- 
Lamb Company, 37,000,000; Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Com- 
pany, 70,000,000. Most of these mills have been closed 
for several days. The C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
which cut last year 108,000,000 feet, and the Backus- 
Brooks Company, which cut 96,000,000, are running 
on reduced time, but are expected to be out of logs 
by the end of the week. The Shevlin-Carpenter Com- 
pany shut down its gang saw about two weeks ago. 
The company has a supply of logs in its pond which 
at reduced time, will keep it running most of next 
week probably. It is not considered possible that a 
supply of logs can arrive at Minneapolis inside of 
two weeks, and even then only a smal! drive. Every 
effort is being made, at great expense, to force the 
drive, but it is estimated that the cut at Minneapolis 
will be curtailed more than 100,000,000 feet as com- 
pared with last year. 

The streams in northern Minnesota on which logs 
were landed during the winter, are so low that drives 
cannot be made. The water in the Chippewa and Bt. 
Croix rivers is very low, and the mills on those streams 
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will be seriously handicapped unless rain falls soon. 
There has been no rain in northern Minnesota this 
spring and the country is so dry that even a heavy 
fall would make but little difference in the streams. 
The government reservoirs have all been opened so th 
there can be no further assistance from that direction. 
Summing up the situation in northern Minnesota, 
appears that the outlook has never been worse in the 
history of the lumber business, and the material cur- 
tailment of the product for the season should soon 
have a decided effect upon the market. 

Going over into northern Wisconsin, the general sit- 
uation is not so bad, though on some streams the drives 
are practically hung up, and in several instances it 
is said that the crews have been discharged and work 
abandoned for the time being. In the Duluth district 
the logs are moving slowly and, in fact, it may be 
said that wherever the mills are dependent upon river 
logs a full supply is contingent upon heavy rains in 
the near future, 

On the Wisconsin river it is said that water is 
never low enough in the spring to prevent logs from 
coming down as far as Rhinelander, and so far no 
mills in that locality have been shut down, nor are 
they likely to do so on account of the scarcity of logs. 
The main Wisconsin drive is yet above Kagle River 
a considerable distance with no water to speak ot 
back of it, and the drive at Tomahawk is in an equally 
bad condition. It is a serious problem whether either 
of these arives will reach their destination this year. 
At Merrill the mill of the A, H. Stange Company, 
which has been running so far this season night and 
day, has been obliged to shut down. The mill will 
probably not be started again nights this season and 
the cut daytimes is likely to be considerably curtailed 
owing to lack of logs. The Gilkey & Anson Company, 
of Merrill, is also about out of logs and will soon be 
compelled to close. This mill has been operated day- 
times and a portion of it nights so far this season. 
The capacity of the Stange mill is about 20,000,000 
feet a year and of the Gilkey & Anson Company mill 
about 35,000,000 feet a year. The other mills at Mer- 
rill depend upon rail logs and are therefore able to 
continue in operation. 

In the Menominee district railroad logs are depended 
upon to a large extent to furnish a supply for the 
mills, so the fact that the drives are moving slowly 
on all streams in that district is not so serious as 
in the Minnesota territory. 

Thus it will be seen that while the log crop of last 
winter was only slightly less than that of a year ago, 
the prospects for this season indicate a material fall- 
ing off in the amount of lumber produced. The season 
started with a shortage of dry stock and although ship- 
ments this spring have been comparatively light the 
mills have not been able to gain much on this short- 
age. Many of the heavier buyers of lumber have been 
expecting lower values and have been holding off mak- 
ing purchases on that account. It is thought, how- 
eer, that they will begin to come into the market as 
soon as it is evident that no lower prices need be 
expected; and the shutting down of so many mills is 
a strong argument in support of the theory that pres- 
ent values will be maintained. Should trade during 
the summer be of normal volume difficulty would be 
experienced in filling orders and it would be practi- 
cally impossible to supply anything like the demand 
of last season with the present condition of stocks. 





WINDOW GLASS PRICES AND PROSPECTS. 


One of the leading features of the window glass mar- 
ket so far this season has been an unprecedented demand 
for the smaller sizes. Buyers have been unable to get 
their orders promptly filled for anything in the first 
two brackets, the combine allowing only a certain pro- 
portion of small sizes in making its allotments to the 
distributing trade. As a natural result the market has 
been firmer on smal] glass than on the larger sizes and 
the shortage is not likely to be relieved before the next 
fire. 

With regard to the future, predictions must of neces- 
sity be largely in the nature of guesswork, though the 
situation has cleared up somewhat within the past two 
or three weeks. It is evidently the policy of the Ameri- 
ean Window Glass Company to hold values down to a 
low basis in order to discourage the establishing of 
further independent plants. But it is known that the 
combine has been selling its output almost as fast as 
produced and has gone into the foreign market to pur- 
chase enough glass to carry it through the summer sea- 
son. A proposition has also been made to extend the 
present fire for two weeks, or until June 30. In addi- 
tion to this several conferences have been held in regard 
to the wage scale for next season and indications point 
to a desire on the part of the combine officials to start 
making glass next fall earlier than a start has been 
made for several seasons past. But even if it should 
be decided to continue the fire for another two weeks 
production will fall considerably below what it has 
been up to this time. With the coming of hot weather 
it is difficult to keep the men at work and the number 
of spare places at the factories has increased to an 
alarming degree from the manufacturers’ standpoint 
within the past month. It is intimated that some of 
the large tank factories may be compelled to close down 
shortly on account of inability to keep a sufficient num- 
ber of men. At the best the factories will probably be 
idle for three months, so that it does not appear possible 
to produce enough glass to cause a surplus on the market 
before late in the year. 

Several reasons have been advanced to account for 
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the increased demand for small sizes of window glass 
and probably all of them have more or less bearing on 
the situation. For one thing, within the last year and 
a half there have been erected a number of industrial 
plants throughout the east and south, each of which, 
with its attendant tenement houses, calls for a large 
quantity of small-sized glass. It is stated that several 
mills are now being erected in Pittsburg and vicinity 
that will require from 10,000 to 20,000 small lights, 
and the southern section of the country, where numerous 
cotton factories are going up, is still causing a steady 
drain upon the supply of first bracket glass. The 
relatively higher prices for small sizes render it possi- 
ble for manufacturers and jobbers to cut down the 
larger sizes, making 8x10 out of 10x16, 10x12 out of 
10x24, and 10x14 out of 10x28. By so doing the supply 
of small glass is helped out to some extent, and as it 
is stated that a large proportion of the foreign order 
placed by the combine is for the smaller sizes, the short- 
age during the summer will be less pronounced than 
present stocks would indicate, but nevertheless buyers 
look for a further advance of all glass in the first three 
brackets. 

While nothing definite is known regarding the basis 
of the wage scale for next season the workers seem to 
have the long end of the proposition in the negotiations. 
It is understood that they are receiving overtures from 
both the combine and the independents, each side endeav- 
oring to secure an advantage because there are not 
enough blowers available to fill the places in all of the 
plants. It is estimated that the capacity of the various 
plants is in the neighborhood of 2,800 pots, of which 
the combine this season has controlled about 60 percent. 
But there has been a large percentage of idle places all 
through the season, the output averaging not to exceed 
2,200 pots capacity. According to reports the combine 
has suffered more because of idle places than have the 
independents and it may therefore be inferred that the 
actual output has been about equally divided between 
the independents and the combine. The former, it is 
said, have been piling glass to a considerable extent in 
anticipation of a higher market, but a close investiga- 
tion of the situation does not indicate that there is an 
average supply of window glass in sight. When every- 
thing is considered it is a reasonable conclusion that 
prices will go no lower than they are at present and 
that the smaller sizes at least are a safe buy on the 
basis of the combine discounts. 





LUMBER EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The government summary of imports and exports 
for April gives the total imports of wood and manufac- 
tures of wood (including furniture) for April, 1900, as 
compared with April, 1899, and exports for these months, 
as follows: 

April, 1899. April, 1900. 
eee es $3,540,000 $! 


Exports, values.... »,679,041 
Imports, values.......... 1,062,040 1,562,725 
—~Ten months ending April— 

1899. 1900. 
Exports, values........$33,124,748 $40,486,743 
Imports, values........ 11,239,696 16,941,361 


A comparison between imports and exports is not 
especially significant, inasmuch as imports are largely 
mahogany and other fancy woods; but it may be inter- 
esting to note that the increase in imports for April 
over the previous April was 47 percent, and for the 
ten months was 51 percent; while the increase in exports 
for April was 32 percent, and for the ten months 22 
percent, These percentages may be advantageously com- 
pared with those for the total imports and exports of 
all sorts for the periods, as follows: 


Ten months 


April, ending 
1900. April, 1900. 
Percent increase lumber imports, values 47 51 
Percent increase all imports, values... 15 22 
Percent increase lumber exports, values 32 22 
Percent increase all exports, values... 34 13 
Lumber exports have therefore in proportionate 


increase run largely ahead of imports as a whole, both 
for April and for the ten months, while lumber exports 
for April ran a trifle behind exports as a whole, and 
showed an increase of only about 8 percent over exports 
as a whole for the ten months. The principal increases 
in imports have been in mahogany, of which there was 
two and one-half times as much brought into the country 
during April as was imported in April, 1899; in logs 
and round timbers, three times the volume; in hewn 
timber, six and one-half times; in wood pulp, three and 
one-half times. The aggregate values show that mahog- 
any appreciated in value during the year 21 percent, 
assuming that imports were of the same general quality ; 
that boards and planks, falling off 4 percent in the vol- 
ume imported, increased in average value from $9.80 
a thousand feet to about $11; that shingles, whose 
imports increased about 17 percent in volume, also 
appreciated in value from $1.79 a year ago to $1.86 
average value in April, 1900; and that during the same 
period wood pulp rose from an average import value of 
$23.70 a ton to $33.60, so that the increase of three 
and one-half times in volume of import meant an 
increase of nearly five times in value of import. When 
it is known that the exports of wood pulp during the 
same period fell off from 3,000 tons to 699 tons, it will 
be seen that this one item contributed about $2,000 in 
favor of imports during the ten months, 

About the only other direct comparison between 
imports and exports that can be instituted to advantage 
is in the case of shingles. In April, 1899, we imported 
38,070,000 at an average value of $1.79 a thousand, or 
a total value of $68,252, and exported 7,649,000 at an 
average value of $1.52, or a total value of $11,669. In 





April, 1900, the imports were 42,607,000 at $1.86, total 
$79,651, and the exports were 7,393,000 at $2.52, total 
yalue $18,661. For the ten months ending April, 1900, 
the figures are: 


uantity. Av. price. Vaiue. 
PONG 8 ne ods ews 458,423,000 $1.86 $839,777 
SNOTUR ~ cio Giecn's ae 74,810,000 1.96 46,532 


The total of course includes many items not shown 


Turning now to the matter of exports, which is really 
the one of most interest to the majority, the following 
figures are reproduced, the prices shown having been 
figured from the aggregate values where both quantities 
and values were given in the statistics. The itenis 
included are the more important ones only: 

Increases Increases 10 mos, 
of April, 1900, ending April, 1900, 
over April, 1899. over corresp. period, 


Volume. Value. Volume. Value, 

Sawn timber. ..... 50 64 16 37 
Hlewn timber........ 28 70 2 7 
eS aA ee 110 ie 56 

Total unmanfact’d 78 56 
Lumber, plank, scant- 

_ ERR arse 26 1 21 
Er 3 60 23 41 
Shooks, box & other. 21 3 
Staves and heading.. 48 13 
Doors, sash & blinds. —2.5 —2.3 
Trimm’gs, mold’g, etc. 2 20 
Wood PUD ....05. —%76.7 —72.2 —63 —48 

Total manufact'd.. 20 12 
Grand total .......% 32 22 


The total of course includes many items not shown 
above, The decreases in exports of box shooks and of 
doors, ete., being only about 2.5 percent in the latter, 
are easily explained by the higher domestic prices in 
these products, tending to discourage exportation. 

The above figures show a general increase in volume 
and in values, and also in prices received as far as these 
can be determined, as between April, 1899, and April, 
1900. A comparison of the ten-months periods ending 
with these two months shows a like condition of things, 
which may be indicated by the following percentages 
of increases: 


———April, 1899-——- -——-April, 1900-—_ 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 

Sawn timber, M. ft.404,271 $10.70 664,541 $12.00 
Ifewn timber, cu. ft. 42,626 125 72,694 164 
Lbr., all kinds, M ft 91,920 16.30 100,799 17.70 
Shingles, M....... 7,649 1.52 7,393 2.52 
Rs ach avila ade G vee ee 179,429 376,948 
RR a ere 87,361 69,427 
Staves and heading........ 259,033 383,007 
Doors, sash and blind...... 94,196 91,534 
Total exports ...65.6%% $3,540,000 $4,679,041 


On the whole, considering the unfavorable conditions, 
such as a scarcity of vessels and rather high ocean 
rates, and a fairly lively demand at home in many 
items, the April record, as compared with the previous 
April, may be taken as very satisfactory; and on the 
whole it shows a rather better average than do the 
ten months previous in comparison with the correspond- 
ing ten months ending with April, 1899. 





IT IS A GOOD BUSINESS. 


We who is perhaps the most famous lumberman in 
the United States once said about his occupation, “Yes, 
it is a good business.” It is good because it deals with 
a staple commodity. 

The forests have always been of the utmost impor- 
tance to the human race during all its development; 
from before the time that fire was invented, when it 
sheltered it and gave it its food, up to the time when 
it furnished its fuel and then the huts and houses and 
mansions in which it came to live. The forest has 
entered into all the comforts and luxuries of life; it 
is essential in all the arts. It might almost be said 
nae men could do better without iron than without 
wood. 

Yet wood is not an article of daily consumption as 
is food. People must eat, but they need not today or 
this month build a house or make any other use that 
can be easily imagined of the product of the forest. 
So it is that in times of business depression, when 
the purchasing power of the community is light, the 
lumber trade may be depressed much more than that 
which deals with agricultural products. And yet, being 
so staple, and covering in its distribution so enor- 
mous a territory, meeting with an export as well as 
a domestic demand, it is on the whole, remarkably stable 
in value, 

A week or two ago a well known lumberman made 
these comments: “Lumber business pretty bad _ this 
year?—pretty rocky, eh? Let’s see how it checks up 
with other lines of trade. I have a friend in the leather 
business. He made $40,000 last year. He would give 
$80,000 to be insured against a greater loss than this 
amount on this year’s business. How about the lumber 
trade? Is there a man in the business who does his 
business on anything like conservative lines that has a 
loss staring him in the face this year? Not one. We 
see years where we break even, or only a little to 
the good, and then comes along one of these every 
third or fourth years when we make money enough to 
satisfy any reasonable man for five years. Suppose 
one should happen to lose a dollar a thousand on @ 
million feet of lumber; the purchase of another mil- 
lion at two dollars off gets him even. I tell you the 
lumber trade is the best business on earth.” . 

In spite of the above, money has been lost in the 
lumber business; but there is no need of loss provid- 
ing business be conducted on conservative and pro. 
tracted lines. It is the speculator and the “spreader 


who make the losses, though it must be admitted that 
sometimes it is the speculator and spreader who make 
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the big profits. But lumber is always saleable at some 
price and, rightly handled, there is or should be always 
a margin between cost and selling price. 

A good deal has been said about the enormous advance 
in lumber. It is true that a few items last year and 
during the first few months of this year advanced in 
an abnormal degree, but such advances were justified 
and even demanded by the temporary conditions under 
which business was done. The requirement was in excess 
of supply. Buyers bid against each other for what mater- 
jal was in sight and its holders would have been foolish 
not to have taken advantage of that fact. Such abnormal 
prices have now disappeared; but though the average 
values have lowered somewhat by this adjusting of prices, 
there is still a good business being done and a profit 
remaining. 

Lumber, as stated in the above quotation, is in better 
position today than are many other commodities. As 
it did not have the enormous advance of iron, it has 
not experienced and will not experience the startling 
declines. Then, overproduction is to be avoided, and 
with the conservative action of producers and with 
an increasing demand, which is already showing itself, 
there is no reason to anticipate anything but a healthy 
condition of the lumber markets from now on. There 
is one section, to be sure, where demoralization pre- 
ails; but it is to be hoped that common sense w 
reassert itself before long, and then the entire industry 
will be on a sound and reasonable basis of values. 





MEUM ET TEUM. 


The distinction between mine and thine is in some 
things clearly drawn, but in others it is as vague as 
the line between day and night in the northern lati- 
tudes—it is as incapable of close definition as the origin 
of some idea which has come to be almost common prop- 
erty. There are both legal and moral aspects to the 
question, and it might parenthetically be said that some 
of the legally moral are morally illegal. 

Whenever business is active and men have more than 
they can do to fill the orders that come to them, they 
are as a general thing virtuous and have as high a 
regard for the rights and feelings of other people as 
can be expected in this sinful warld. But when trade 
is quiet and stocks are increasing and there is a desire 
to exchange goods for money, then there is a disposition 
to desert the ground whose ownership is certain and 
invade debatable territory. Then comes up the question 
of what is territory and if there is any such thing as 
trade or territory that legally, logically or morally can 
properly be said to belong to any man or set of men. Is 
not the term “poacher” capable of being extended beyond 
the retailer who infringes upon his neighbor’s trade to 
cover him or any wholesaler or manufacturer who 
goes outside the territory which is naturally tributary 
to him and sells where his success means an injury 
to some one else? Has a man any moral right to 
demoralize trade and hammer down prices when thereby 
he cannot benefit himself? 

There are a few people in this country who have 
stocks of lumber too large to suit them, who, instead 
of waiting for demand to revive and a natural outlet 
to be afforded, are skirmishing around the country try- 
ing to dispose of these goods. Some of them do not 
wish to demoralize the trade to which they must ordi- 
narily sell and so they go “poaching” in other territory. 
They go far away from home, far outside the ordinary 
channels of their trade, and “dump” blocks of stock. 

At such times they deny that any one has his territory 
or his trade, but that all territory is free to those who 
can get there and any trade belongs to him who can 
secure it. 

So they begin a campaign of demoralization. Going 
into a new field, they do not know just how low they 
need to sell to secure orders and so they make certain, 
or think they do, by reckless cutting. Complaints come 
from various sections that a few lumbermen from far- 
away fields are just now offering lumber at anywhere 
from $2 to $5 below the prices otherwise obtainable in 
those sections. They do this in spite of the fact that 
m such times as this there is no surer way to stop 
business, 

They not only do not secure orders themselves, but 
they prevent others from securing them and they bring 
about a feeling of uncertainty among buyers which is 
immensely damaging to the trade. 

These ridiculous propositions are not welcomed by 
any one. No one in the trade, manufacturer, jobber, 
retailer, builder or consumer, is finding serious fault 
with lumber values. When the other items that enter 
into house construction come down to the relative value 
of lumber, building will go on, for the average list on 
lumber is not too high, considering cost; it is simply 
a few items that have been out of joint. What the 
retailer or builder wants is a reasonably steady and 
permanent range of values. What he distinctly does 
not want is price agitation. 

Now is a good time to let prices alone, to keep out 
of foreign fields, to attend to one’s own regular custom- 
ers; In short, to act the part of conservative, intelli- 
gent men. By so doing the market would soon steady 
and, unagitated by threatened cuts, lumber buyers would 
Soon recover courage and again be in the market. 
Indeed, they must soon be in the market, and it would 
be better for all branches of the trade that their wants 
should be met at steady than at irregular prices. 

. Let all members of the trade pay stricter regard to the 

her ethics of business, to say nothing about displaying 
more common sense, and there soon would be a turn of 
the tide, by which all would profit. 


Law for Lumbermen. 





Sign Contractors’ Bonds. 


An agent in charge of a retail lumber business, with 
the power and authority ordinarily incident to the con- 
duct of such business, the supreme court of Nebraska 
holds, exceeds the scope of his agency in signing his prin- 
cipal’s name to an obligation for the faithful perform- 
ance by a third party of a contract for the construction 
of a building, or an obligation of like character. 

More than this, the unauthorized acts of such an agent 
in signing his principal’s name to such an instrument, 
the court maintains, in the case of Bullard vs. De Groff, 
82 Northwestern Reporter 4, cannot of themselves be 
construed as a waiver by the agent of his principal’s right 
to a lien for material furnished to the contractor with 
whom: the agent executed such obligation or bond, or 
be given vitality for the purpose of depriving his prin- 
cipal of a right to a lien which he otherwise possessed. 

The fact that an agent, acting without authority, 
signed the firm name of his principal to such a bond, 
believing that, if the contractor who was giving the 
bond secured the contract the faithful performance of 
which was guaranteed, his firm would furnish the build- 
ing material, and signed the bond for the purpose of 
helping the contractor obtain the contract, the court 
further insists, would not be sufficient to constitute a 
waiver of his principal’s right to a mechanic’s lien; the 
giving of the bond and the sale of the material being two 
entirely separate and distinct acts, made at different 
times, each independent of the other. 

Last of all, the court holds here, that in order that a 
ratification of the unauthorized acts of such an agent, 
as of any other, may be made efficacious, it must be 
made by a party who has power to act in the firs! in- 
stance, and made with knowledge of the material facts 
in connection therewith. 

Verbal Contracts for Timber and Their Limitations. 

A Wisconsin party attempted to purchase the timber 
on certain land by a verbal contract, accompanied by a 
payment of part of the purchase money and an agree- 
ment to pay the balance at a future time. Now this 
contract the supreme court of Wisconsin holds void, 
under the statute of frauds, as it is termed, because 
it was a contract for the sale of an interest in real 
estate, which the statute requires to be in writing. At 
the same time, the court holds that the contract was 
still effective as a verbal license to cut timber, which was 
good until revoked. And the title to timber cut in re- 
liance upon such license, prior to a revocation thereof, 
it holds, Bruley vs. Garvin, 81 Northwestern Reporter 
1038, would rest in such verbal purchaser. 

A verbal license to cut timber on the land of the person 
granting it, the court goes on to say, is simply authority 
to do certain acts upon another’s land. Being founded 
in personal confidence, it is not assignable, and it is gone 
if the person granting it deeds the land to another, or if 
either party dies. The authority is ended by the trans- 
fer of the title or by the fact of death, and no notice 
thereof is necessary. The estate of the grantor of the 
license is gone, and the authority of the party to whom 
the license was granted to go upon the land necessarily 
expires with the expiration of such estate. 

Furthermore, the court holds that the same condition 
which terminates the license in case of transfer by deed 
is present in case of a valid contract of sale of the land, 
and the effect upon the unexecuted license must be the 
same. Nor does the court consider that this will be al- 
tered by the fact that the contract of sale of the land 
reserves in the grantor the title to the timber until the 
purchase money for the land shall be fully paid, this 
reservation of title being simply to secure the payment 
of the purchase money for the property. 

Wherefore, the court holds that the license acquired 
by the party first mentioned, under his verbal contract 
of purchase, having been terminated as to an undivided 
half of the timber by the execution by the owner thereof 
of a valid contract of sale of an undivided half of the 
property, before said timber was cut, that party could 
not recover for the conversion of that undivided half of 
the timber, but could recover for the conversion of the 
other undivided half of the timber, where it was cut 
prior to the revocation of the license to cut it. 


Title to Logs Not Delivered Where Landowner Is to 
Get His Pay. 


The supreme court of Georgia says that, in its inves- 
tigation of the authorities, it has been unable to find 
a case like that of Jordan vs. Jones, 35 Southeastern 
Reporter 151, which it had recently to decide, and of 
which it takes a different view from that entertained by 
the trial court. A landowner, it says, agreed with a 
laborer that the latter might cut certain standing trees 
upon bis, the former’s land, and, after’ drifting and raft- 
ing them, deliver them to the owner of a certain saw- 
mill. It was agreed that this last party should reserve 
for the landowner $2.50 a thousand feet, and should 
not pay such $2.50 to the laborer. In pursuance of this 
agreement, the man cut some of the timber, and trans- 
ported it to the saw mill mentioned, the owner of which 
held the agreed amount for the landowner. After this, 
the man abandoned the enterprise, leaving in the swamp 
some thirty-six sticks of timber which he had cut; and 
subsequently the landowner hired some other laborers 
to drift these legs and take them to a saw mill. But 
before this had been done, the logs were levied upon as 
the property of the laborer who cut them. Moreover, 
the lower court held the logs subject to the levy. 

Commenting on the case, the supreme court says that 
the relation established between the landowner and la- 


borer had some of the elements of an agreement to be 
performed in the future, some of a partnership, some of 
a conditional sale, and many of the elements of a bail- 
ment, or delivery of property into the hands of another 
for a certain purpose, as for example, to have work done 
upon it and then be returned. But whatever it might be, 
it holds that the title to the logs did not pass to the la- 
borer, and that they were therefore not subject to an ex- 
ecution against him. Inferring, as might be done, that the 
owner of the saw mill was to buy the logs at the market 
price, and reserve $2.50 a thousand feet for the land- 
owner, paying the balance to the laborer, the court 
holds that the title would remain in the landowner until 
they were sold to the owner of the saw mill. Certainly, 
the court says, the laborer could claim no title after 
having abandoned the contract, and left the logs in the 
swamp, so that the landowner, in order to protect him- 
self from the loss of the logs, had to take charge of 
them, and hire other laborers to transport them to a 
saw mill. 

Thus the supreme court holds that where a landowner 
agrees with a laborer to allow the latter to cut timber 
from the land, and transport and deliver the logs to a 
third person, who is to reserve from their sale a certain 
amount a thousand feet for the landowner, and the 
laborer cuts a number of logs, But then abandons the 
enterprise before transporting or delivering them to the 
third person agreed upon, the title to the logs does not 
pass to the laborer, and they are not subject to levy 
and sale as his property. 


Where Wood Was to Be Paid for as Fast as One 
Hundred Cords Were Sold. 


By a contract of sale of something over 2,000 cords 
of wood, at $1.50 a cord, it was provided that payment 
should be made as follows: As fast as 100 cords of 
wood should be sold by the party buying it under this 
contract, he should pay the party selling to him $150 
in cash therefor, title to the wood to remain in the latter 
party until it should be fully paid for as stipulated. The 
wood was delivered, but, it would seem, not paid for. 
When the party thus getting it had disposed of all but 
512 cords, the party who so contracted to sell it to him 
sued him for the purchase price of the wood which he, 
the contract purchaser, had sold up to that time. Later, 
he sued him for the conversion of the 512 cords of wood. 
Could he do this? The supreme court of Michigan holds 
that he could, Bryant vs. Kenyon, 81 Northwestern Re- 
porter 1093. It does not consider that bringing the first 
action was a waiver of the right to bring the second 
one. In other words, it does not regard an attempt to 
recover the purchase price of the wood which had been 
sold prior to the time when the action therefor was 
begun was a waiver of a right of action for a future 
wrongful conversion of the balance of the wood. 


No Lien for Labor in Transporting Timber. 


The common law does not give a lien for labor per- 
formed in transporting timber, as against the owner 
thereof, and, while in some states there have been 
statutory provisions to this effect, there have been none 
in Kentucky. So says the court of appeals of Kentucky, in 
the case of the Cincinnati Cooperage Company vs. Wood- 
yard, where it holds, 54 Southwestern Reporter 831, that 
certain persons who had hauled staves from the woods 
had no lien, either at common law or under the statute, 
or by virtue of any oral agreement with the party get- 
ting out the staves, which they could enforce against the 
staves after their delivery to the buyer, and this even 
though the buyer was notified at the time the staves 
were being counted that the seller was indebted to them 
for hauling the staves and had agreed that they should 
have a lien on them to secure the payment of the 
amounts due each of them. 


Owner Cannot Force Carrier to Buy Lumber. 


The ordinary duty of a carrier, where the consignee 
refuses to receive the goods shipped, is to store them 
either in his own warehouse or that of some responsible 
third party, notify the shipper or owner of such refusal, 
and hold them for a reasonable time subject to further 
orders. So says the supreme court of the state of 
Washington, in the case of Beedy vs. Pacey, 60 Pacific 
Reporter 56, where the shipment in question was one of 
lumber. But, the court continues, if the shipper be the 
owner and consignee, no such duty is imposed on the 
carrier, The refusal of the owner to accept the goods, 
or lumber, under such circumstances, constitutes an 
abandonment of the same, and the owner is debarred 
from afterward asserting that the carrier has con- 
verted his property, no matter what disposition the 
carrier makes of it. The owner, the court holds, cannot 
make a sale of his lumber or other property in that way. 

i i i te 


RECENT PATENTS. 


649,946—Henry Newton, Centralia, Wash. Saw mill car- 
riage attachment consisting of an auxiliary head-block a 
vided with a carrying belt arranged to support the weight 
of the log, whereby same may be moved upon the carriage. 

649,978—Hermann Buyten, Dusseldorf, Germany. Deco- 
rative treatment of wooden surfaces. This process consists 
of applying a protective coating to a pattern on the surface 
of the wood, and then applying a sand blast which removes 
the pith from the exposed ane without destroying 
the grain, so that the portion w 
is removed stands out in relief. 

650,045—Samuel Halten, Henderson, Tex., 
one-half to Abraham G. Nadel. 
setting mechanism. 


650,269—Albert H. Ordway, South Framingham, Mass. 
A process of twisting wooden rods into rope form. In this 
process a series of wooden or rattan bars or strands, while 
green or after having been steamed, are forced through a 
twister block, giving the strands a rope twist, after which 
they are permitted to dry in that form. 

650,288—-Edward Turner, Portland, Ore. Logging ma- 
chine, consisting of a rope winding drum and slack drum 
and means for rotating same at varying speeds. 


en the protective coating 


assignor of 
An automatic feed for saw- 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





They do Not do Things by Halves in Russia—Public Officials With an Eye Single to Business— 


Russian Forestry Regulations—How Private Forest Economy is Promoted— 
Punishment for Timber Thieves—Fire Fighting Regulations. 





The Russian Habit of Thoroughness—CLXXV. 

In what I have been saying about the Russian way of 
doing things I have endeavored to indicate the syste- 
matic, persistent, industrious policy of assimilation and 
organization which is characteristic of Russian govern- 
mental work. There may be a good deal of red tape 
about it, but it appears to be of the sort that helps 
rather than hinders. The circumlocution office which 
Dickens so accurately portrays, has no place in Russia, 
unless perhaps such methods be sometimes adopted for 
a definite purpose; and the American official who regards 
public office as a private snap would in the land of the 
czar quickly suffer official decapitation, even if lucky 
enough to get off with his corporeal head upon his shoul- 
ders. I, have already spoken of the warm official recep- 
tion which I received in Russia, but the government 
kept close track of me nevetheless; and the accompany- 
ing reproduction of some of the endorsements upon my 
Russian passport may serve to illustrate Russian thor- 
oughness, even in looking after a newspaper wanderer, 

Present Russian Forestry Laws—CLXXVI. 

As I have already stated, the interest of Peter the 
Great in forestry arose from his ambitions for a great 
Russian navy, and his recognition of the necessity of 
forest supplies for that purpose. It was not till 1865, 
however, that any attempt was made to provide forestry 
laws for the regulation of private forests. In 1875 a 
commission was appointed to make a further investi- 
gation of the subject, which commission devoted more 
or less attention to the matter for five years. In 1882 
the minister of the imperial domains, dissatisfied with 
the work of the commission, inaugurated another plan 
for the preservation of the forests. This plan was 
revised by the imperial council on April 4, 1888, con- 
firmed by Emperor Alexander III, and stands today as 
the forestry law of the empire, under title of 


Legislation About the Preservation of Forests— 
CLXXVII. 

The following extracts are taken from that legislative 
act and are cited to show more clearly the work desired 
to be done in this direction: 

1. These regulations refer to all government forests, 
appanage department forests; and also to those forests 
which belong to different institutions, communities and 
private individuals, 

2. Preservation of the forests that they shall be 
exempt from extermination and in order that forest 
economy and adequate cultivation of all new forests 
shall be encouraged. 

3. Where absolute preservation is necessary, because 
of benefits to accrue to the government and the com- 
munity, the term “Protective forests” is applied. 

4, Protective forests are included under the following 
general terms: 

a. The adoption of means adequate for the pre- 
vention of the encroachments of sand washed by 
the tides on the sea shores; or the crumbling of 
sand on the banks of navigable rivers, on the banks 
of canals; and destruction at water reservoirs. 

b. The removal of sand obstructions in the for- 
ests and the debarring of the establishment of 
cities or settlements; also the building of railroad 
tracks, causeways and railroads within the limits 
of such forests. 

ec. Due attention to be given to the banks of nav- 
— rivers, canals and waterways, to see that 
they are not injured by landslides; also that injury 
may not be sustained on the banks of rivers by the 
breaking up of ice. 

d. Attention shall be given to all forests or 
copses situated on mountains, steppes and cliffs, 
whenever injured by landslides or falling rocks; 
and damages caused by snow avalanches and river 
torrents shall be duly considered and removed. 

* * n 7 * 


Decrees to Protect Forests from Extermination— 
CLXXVIII. 

6. The felling of trees is strictly prohibited in all 
forests which are under the protective law; but the use 
of fallen or dead trees is allowable. 

x * * n * 


8. Private owners of these forests cannot be com- 
pelled to make additional improvements in their forest 
economy if it necessitates additional outlay of money. 

9. In cases where improvements have been made in 
forests of this class and the individual owning them 
is not willing to pay the expenses, the minister of the 
imperial domains has the right to assume charge of 
such forests, paying to the owner a certain stipulated 
price which is fixed by law. If the owner should wish 
to regain possession of his property within the limit 
of ten years, he may do so, provided he return to the 
government the amount of money which he received 
from them ; and in addition, paying the price required for 
the improvements which have been instituted, together 
with 6 percent annually. 

10. All expenses pertaining to government or private 
protective forests will be met by the government. 

11. In forests which are not amenable to the laws of 
protection, if the owner should desire to utilize the 
forest grounds for other purposes he may do so, in the 
following cases only: 


a. Providing he may thu - 
am Beets g y thus secure a more lucra 


b. Providing he intends to utilize the property 
for vineyards, fruit tree plantations or for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

ec. Building of forest roads and the construction 
of all kinds of buildings on the forest estates. 

d. Utilization for land surveying. 

e. Division of the land contained therein. 


12. If the forest owner wishes to clear his ground, he 
is required by law to inform the forest protection com- 
mittee, stating his reason. After six months have 
elapsed from the date of furnishing such information, 
if no objection has been raised to such action by the 
committee he may then proceed toward the work of 
clearing the ground. 

13. The felling of such a number of trees in any 
forest as would tend to exhaust the stock is forbidden, 
as every means should be exerted to keep the forest 
in good condition; also such action would tend toward 
rendering the region waste land. In cases, however, 
where this has been done, the law forbids the utilization 
of this land for the pasturage of cattle; it also forbids 
that cattle shall be pastured in any forest where the 
growth does not equal or exceed fifteen years. 

15. The owner of a forest which has been irregularly 
cleared, or cut out, is compelled to cultivate artificially 
a new growth; and if he cannot, or will not do this, after 
the expiration of a certain length of time the govern- 
ment will send men to attend to the work of replanting, 
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24, 'The governor or the chief justice of each ‘state is 
in charge of the forest protection committee. 


The Supply of Seeds and Planting Material— 
CLXXX 


The government supplies seeds and forest planting 
materials, sometimes for remuneration and sometirnes 
gratis. These materials are to be used for the propaga. 
tion of forests and for planting wherever requirements 
seem to justify; also for use around houses in cities and 
villages. 

1. Forest planting material and seeds are supplied 
from tree nurseries and government estates, upon request 
of the forest owners. 

2. The written request for planting material must be 
sent to the forester in charge of the tree nursery in the 
district in which the forest owner resides. 

5. In sending the order for forest planting material 
the forest owner must specify the quantity of planting 
material or seeds separately; must name the nearest 
post office or railroad station; and must promise to pay 
the stipulated price for it, together with express or 
railroad charges. 

Below will be found a table showing the government 
prices for different kinds of seeds, by the royal pound, a 
copeck being equivalent to one-half cent American 
money: 


Price Price 
Kinds of seeds. per pound. Kinds of seeds. per pound, 
(ee rarer, 80 copecks Linden ..........20 copecks 
Serre rrr 40 copecks . IPR 10 copecks 
i eee 80 copecks Norway maple... .15 copecks 
Siberian silver fir.40 copecks BRS 4 we ak vc neecee 15 copecks 
area 25 copecks ly Bees 15 copecks 
SO eer es 15 copecks DIPen. DALEK... 06 000 15 copecks 
Black alder....... 20 copecks C6040 naman as 40 copecks 


The locations of all plant nurseries are given in the 
local government gazettes. 
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and the owner thereof will be compelled to meet all 
the expenses connected therewith. 
+ ” ” * * 


Decrees to Encourage Forest Economy—CLXXIX. 


18. All protective forests owned by private individuals 
are exempt from the government and provincial ground 
rent taxes; and those forest grounds which are made 
use of for the cultivation of new forest plantations, 
also enjoy the same immunity from tax during the first 
thirty years. 

19. Foresters and inspectors are appointed by the 
forest department for the purpose of giving advice 
regarding forest economy and to guide and direct the 
work in connection therewith. 

20. Reward medals, of gold or silver, are given by the 
minister of the imperial domains to the forest guards 
in private and peasant forests for faithful service dur- 
ing a period of long duration; these medals being sim- 
ilar to those awarded to the members of the government 
forest guards. 

* * * om * 

22. The duties of the forest inspectors, or instructors 
pertaining to private and community forests and the 
distribution of forest plants and seeds from the govern- 
ment forest department, are decreed by the minister of 
the imperial domains; and are published in all govern- 
ment und provincial news. 

23. The improvement and management of the forest 
protection law is incumbent upon the forest protection 
committee in every state and province; this committee 
executes the obligations imposed upon them, aided by 
assistants employed by the government and also by the 
police department. 


Annual prizes are awarded for forest propagation and 
planting of new forests as stipulated by the minister 
of the imperial domain, as follows: 


a. 120 prizes of 100 rubles, or $50, each, and a 
silver medal, are awarded for forest propagation 
and the planting of trees on peasant forest grounds 
in the different states, ten prizes being awarded 
to each state. 

b. Twenty prizes of 100 rubles, or $50, each and 
a silver medal, and twenty silver medals as a sec- 
ond prize for the propagation of tree plantations 
in peasant forests in the states of Keezeff and 
Podolsk. 

ce. Two prizes of 500 half imperials, equivalent 
to $1,250, and a gold medal as a reward for labor 
and progression in forest propagation on estates 
belonging to private owners. besides five golden 
medals as a second prize. (For the information of 
the reader I would add here that a half imperial 
equals 5 rubles, equivalent to $2.50 of our money.) 

Two prizes of 300 half imperials and a gold 
medal as a reward for the forest owner having 
the best propagated forest estates; also five gold 
medals as second prize. 


Instructions for the Guidance of Forest Inspectors 
or Instructors—CLXXXI. 


3. The following instructions relate to advices, verbal 
or written, regarding forest economy; for the inspection 
of private and community forests from an economical 
point of view; for the direction of all kinds of forest 
work; in case he has time for such work. ; 

5. Forest owners who wish to have their forests 1 
spected must pay all expenses of the inspector, as stipu- 
lated by the government. If it transpire that the inspec 
tors require the assistance of laborers during the 
progress of work, the forest owners must provide the 
necessary laborers, furnish them sleeping accommoda- 
tions and reimburse them for their work. 
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Punishment for the Stealing of Wood—CLXXXII. 


1, Anyone who is proven guilty of the crime of stealing 
wood, or maliciously felling trees in strange forests shall 
for the first offense pay a fine of not over 50 rubles 
and three months’ imprisonment; the punishment for 
the second offense consists of imprisonment for not ex- 
ceeding three months, and the third time the term of 
imprisonment must be not less than one month nor more 
than six. 

2. In addition to the fine or imprisonment, the offender 
is compelled to restore to the owner of the forest twice 
the actual amount of the trees felled or destroyed. For 
illicit pasturage of cattle in forests and for taking brush- 
wood from protected forests the guilty party is subject to 
a fine not exceeding $5. 


Forests and Forest Guards—CLXXXIll. 


Sec. 566. A private forest owner can invite govern- 
ment foresters and other officers of the forest department 
to assist him in the institution of economical prin- 
ciples in his own forest by means of voluntary agree- 
ment with them and with special permit from the forest 
department. The policy of the department is to encour- 
age work along this line, and probably the chief reason 
why a special permit is required is in order that it may 
keep fully informed as to what is being done and that 
it may keep an accurate record from which its statistics 
may be properly compiled. 

See, 568. Private forest owners appoint their own for- 
est guards from trustworthy men of not less than 21 
years of age. 

Sec. 570. These private guards are by law compelled to 
wear a star of the same shape as that worn by the gov- 
ernment guards. 

Sec. 572. These private forest guards have precisely 
the same police rights as government forest guards. 


Forest Protection Against Fire—CLXXXIV. 


Sec. 574. The forest guardsmen, and indeed anyone 
else, noticing a fire in the forest are compelled to inform 
the nearest settlers in order to secure immediate assist- 
ance; also informing at the earliest possible moment the 
proprietor of the forest, or his representative, or the 
village police, according to whoever may be reached 
with the least delay. 

Sec. 575. In order to extingtish forest fires the mem- 
bers of the community are impressed into service and are 
liable to this duty for any fire within 15 versts—10 
miles. 

See. 576. The local overseer or forest owner may send 
out and call for help and direct the extinguishing of the 
fire until the arrival of the police authorities. 

The inhabitants of the community are expected imme- 
diately to report at the scene of the fire with shovels, 
axes or other useful implements and to work at the 
extinguishment of the fire until it is completely quenched. 

Sec. 578. In case the fire is such a large one that it 
cannot be controlled within a single day a second call for 
assistance must be sent out and then the peasants are 
divided into companies, relieving each other in their 
work; in such a case a call for assistance is obligatory to 
a distance of 164 miles. 

Sec. 579. It is the duty of the police authorities imme- 
diately after receiving news of a forest fire to repair to 
the scene and personally to direct the work. The mem- 
bers of the police force must not leave the place of the 
fire until it is entirely extinguished, and before doing so 
must appoint one or two of the settlers as watchmen, 
in order to guard against a further breaking out of the 
fire. 

See. 580. If people are called out from a greater dis- 
tance than is above indicated the forest owner is required 
to pay them for their services, a specified daily wage. 

J. E. D. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Advice to Cypress Men. 


Cuarteston, 8. C., May 28.—Editor American Lum- 
berman: There is an indisputable fact connected with 
the cypress lumber conditions of the present day, both 
as to price and to its relative value with some of the 
other building woods. The cypress from the Louisiana 
districts has always, until the past few months of the 
present year, held the lead; whether this was from merit 
or notion the near future alone can tell. 

As poplar advanced in price, the gulf and coast. manu- 
facturers went along up on the same lines. During the 
past years on a few occasions the price of poplar has 
reached that of cypress, but never until the present 
year has it passed cypress valuations to a marked degree. 
The coast people have always accepted the inevitable 
fact, and as the trade has demanded it have sold their 
stock from $1 to $3 less than Louisiana prices, but the 
present day brings a change, and the tables are reversed ; 
in the eastern markets poplar is selling from $1 to $4 
over Louisiana cypress prices, while coast and gulf stock 
readily holds its relative value and cannot be bought less 
than $1 to $3 above the very lowest poplar quotations. 
In many cases coast stock has brought $2 a thousand over 
Louisiana list, and in no market is it quoted less than $1 
above Louisiana lists. 

This naturally brings up the question, is Louisiana 
Stock losing its prestige or are the manufacturers of it 
behind the times? 

The following is an extract from a letter recently 
received by a reliable manufacturer on the coast from 








a customer in Boston, Mass.: “In regard to cutting 
prices on cypress, we would not want to give our people 


away. It is not done in single cases, but it is done quite 
freely. If you will look at a Louisiana list you will see 


how it varies from yours. This is the worst competition 
you have.” 

The above was in reply to an inquiry asking who was 
cutting prices. 

There seems to be a disposition among manufacturers 
to force sales, while the demand has fallen off at least 50 
per cent from that of the same month of last year. 
When the retail dealer has a big stock on hand and his 
sheds are full, and no demand for it, no matter at what 
price stock is offered him, he will not buy until his 
wants require; then he will place his order, and not until 
then, no matter what the prices are. Now, if the manu- 
facturer has more stock than is convenient for him to 
carry, let him curtail his output and hold his stock for 
the price; it would be better for him to shut down his 
mill for six months, at a loss of say from $3,000 to 
$5,000, than to manufacture 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 
and force it upon the market at a reduction of $2 to $3 
per thousand, thereby incurring a loss of $20,000 to 
$50,000. 

This is a problem for some of the wise heads to figure 
on. 





Miss Kellogg Makes Complaint. 


CANISTEO, N. Y., May 28, 1900. 

American Lumberman, Chicago, l1l.—Gentlemen: A mat- 
ter has come to my notice, which in justice to myself I wish 
corrected, and am sure if you had known the facts would 
never have been published. I refer to the article headed 
“EE. L. Packer in Business Again.” Unless it is corrected 
it is likely to do me inestimable harm. 

To begin with Mr. Packer is not in business again. He is 
not a relative of mine either by marriage or otherwise. Of 
the history of his career I am entirely familiar, but I see no 
reason therein why he should not now be encouraged to do 
right, and be enabled to earn a livelihood in a line of busi- 
ness in which even his most bitter enemies concede that he 
has superior talent. 

There has been no effort on my part indicative of “a dis- 
position to keep Mr. Packer’s connection with this institution 
as quiet as possible.” 

Mr. Packer is in my employ and has been for several 
months, to my entire satisfaction, and so long as he per- 
forms his duties in a manner that meets with my approval I 
shall keep him, and do not think the public has any more 
right to dictate to the contrary than it would have to inquire 
into who is running my engines or any machine in my mill. 

I am not from Syracuse, nor have I ever lived there. 

I wish to state further that I own absolutely the plant 
and business here and that the same is entirely under my 
own personal control and management. I spend as many 
hours a day in my office and mill as any man in/my employ. 

I pay cash for everything I buy, have discounted every 
purchase made by me and propose to do so. 

In my business career of over twelve years I have never 
done one thing that would not bear the closest investigation. 
I have done business in the past in an honorable and busi- 
nesslike way, and I still propose to do so. 

Had the Lumberman stated facts I would not a one 
word, but the allegations in the article are so palpably 
unjust and false that I ask that a retraction of same be 
made and that I be set right before your readers. I ques- 
tion your right to place me in the light you have, and I must 
respectfully insist that you accord me just consideration. I 
am entitled to an absolute statement of facts as far as be 
business is concerned in your columns. I trust that you will 
correct your previous statements in regard to it. Very truly, 

Cc. EK. KELLOGG. 


[The American Lumberman certainly has had and 
has no disposition to do an injustice to any one, and 
it does not feel that its publication of the connection 
of KE. L. Packer with the business of Miss C. E. Kellogg, 
who has recently established a sash and door manufac- 
turing business at Canisteo, N. Y., contained anything 
which reflected in the slightest degree upon the char- 
acter or business responsibility of Miss Kellogg. In 
fact, there is as far as we are aware nothing in the 
records or the gossip of the trade derogatory thereto. 
On the contrary, she is considered a woman of extraor- 
dinary business sagacity and enterprise and is, fur- 
thermore, credited with the possession of financial 
means. ‘There was a rumor that Mr. Packer is con- 
nected with her by marriage, but from the above letter 
that was, of course, a mistake. The error in regard 
to her former residence at Syracuse arose from the fact 
that she has property interests there, and was entirely 
immaterial. As to keeping Mr. Packer’s connection 
with the institution quiet, that statement was made 
from good authority; but the fact would be not at all 
prejudicial to Miss Kellogg in view of her belief in his 
business capacity, his value to her in her business and 
her desire to encourage him to do right and enable him 
to earn a livelihood in a line of business in which he 
has superior talent. The Lumberman did feel, how- 
ever, that it was a duty which it owed to its readers 
and to the lumber trade to inform them of the facts 
regarding K. L. Packer. It can cordially express the 
hope, nevertheless, that Mr. Packer in his new relation- 
ship, will justify the confidence imposed in him by Miss 
Kellogg and that his record in the future will, as far as 
possible, atone for that in the past.—Eprtor.] 





In the mention of “Wonderland 1900, and of the Bur- 
lington “Colorado” booklet last week, definite informa- 
tion was not given as to how these books could be 
obtained, and the American Lumberman has been in 
receipt of several inquiries along that line. “Wonder- 
land 1900” may be secured from Charles S. Fee, general 
passenger and ticket agent of the Northern Pacific rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn., and the “Colorado” booklet may 
be obtained from P. S. Eustis, general passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, Chicago. 
In each case 6 cents must be enclosed for postage upon 
the booklet, and certainly either of these beautifully 
illustrated brochures is worth that sum to the appli- 
cant, if it is at all worth while for the railroad company 
to mail it to him. 


DAVID WARD IS DEAD. 

(Continued from Front Page.) 
his tremendous holdiigs in Michigan were held 
untouched as far as possible until about 1890, when, 
some tracts beginning to show evidence of deterioration 
because of age, he began to open them up with rail- 
roads, expending $700,000 or more in that work. Prior 
to 1893 his log sales had for sixteen years averaged 
$200,000 a year. His explorations and investments were 
not confined to Michigan, Wisconsin, Canada and New 
York. About thirty years ago he made a careful exami- 
nation of the timber resources of Texas and other por- 
tions of the south, but did not fall in love with them. 
He also visited the Pacific coast, but declined then to 
invest. Mr. Ward was, however, a heavy investor in 
the middle south and he had one tract of 20,000 acres 
of coal lands in West Virginia which also carried a fine 
quality of timber. 

As opportunity for investment in the white pine north- 
west became limited he turned his attention more to 
other sections. Only a few years ago he purchased 
about 15,000 acres of redwood timber land in Califor- 
nia, well located, well timbered and in a compact body, 
containing according to the best available estimate about 
1,500,000,000 feet of timber. This cost him but $9 an 
acre, whereas other Michigan operators thirteen years 
previously bought extensive tracts, paying therefor an 
average of $42 an acre. This is significant of Mr. 
Ward’s knowledge of timber, but especially of his 
almost infallible judgment as to the future. When he 
refused to buy redwood it was at what proved to be a 
fictitious price, though it seemed low. Mr. Ward 
bought eventually at the bottom of the market and his 
holdings of redwood are in themselves a rich heritage. 

Something as to Mr. Ward’s family history may be 
apropos. He was married in 1850 to Miss Elizabeth 
Perkins, of Richmond, Mich. Of this marriage there 
were six children, three sons and three daughters, the 
former being Henry C., Charles W. and William Ward. 
Iiis summer residence has been at Orchard Lake, four 
miles from Pontiac, Mich., where he had a beautiful 
home, surrounded by large grounds and towering trees, 
and inside fitted with all modern conveniences, and, 
especially, supplied with a well selected library. His 
winters have of late years been spent in Detroit. 

About a year and a half ago the editor of The Timber- 
man received a private letter from Mr. Ward accom- 
panying one for pubfication congratulatory upon the 
establishment of the American Lumberman. Some 
things in this private letter are now of interest, as they 
throw some light upon the habits and characteristics 
of Mr. Ward in his later years. He said: 

I am now about seventy-seven years of age and notwith- 
standing my cataract eyes [Mr. Ward had been for several 
years thus afflicted] I am writing, say, 3,000 letters a year, 
keeping my own account books as | always have done, writ- 
ing my contracts and deeds, paying my taxes in six different 
states, with the host of my other business sticking to my 
shoulders, day after day, like a tick. I have no clerk or 
other assistant in my office, though the volume, or magni- 
tude, rather, of my business is larger than that of any other 
party or firm in this state. When at home I am up morn- 
ings at from four to five o’clock and at my work in an 
adjoining room, and by half past seven o’clock I have done 
what ordinary men do in a day. From half past eight to 
half past eleven o’clock I usually do another ordinary man’s 
day’s work. At that time I go down to my bank and gro- 
cery, walking rapidly the three or four mie to and from. 
1 have dinner at one p, m. and from two to six p. m. do 
another ordinary man’s work. After supper I have my son 
read to me some two to two and a half hours until about 


half past nine, and then I go to bed. Yes, | am a voluntary 
slave. It is now just five a. m. 

The letter from which the above is quoted was written 
in the cramped hand of age, but still is clear in penman- 
ship and style. 

An old acquaintance of David Ward in January, 1899, 
addressed to the Lumberman a communication entitled 
“David Ward—Correction of Erroneous Impressions 
Concerning Him.” 

This communication never saw the light, but some 
excerpts from it may be of interest. In it he says: 

oe oe ge David Ward has been possibly the most widely 
published of any lumberman in the country during the past 
thirty or forty. years, people generally have only a super- 
ficial and erroneous knowledge of his real characteristics 
and true nobility which have elevated him from the ranks 
of verty to independence and affluence, as well as of his 
high attainments in scholastic and professional lore. * * * 
A joke or a nickname will follow a man all along through 
life by constant repetition, while true manhood and high 
personal attainments will be forgotten. Explanatory of 
these remarks, David Ward is and always has been a prac- 
tical man, attending to his lumber and timber interests per- 
sonally and when proceeding to the woods always donning 
png ogy attire—a cheap suit from his hat to his boots. 
Hlence he has m seen in such garb much oftener than in 
genteel dress. He has been totally indifferent to remarks 
concerning his appearance and the opinion generally ex- 
| a concerning him and the wonder as to what he 
ntended to do with his wealth and enormous timber posses- 
sions. If his critics had ever seen his splendid farm expens- 
ively stocked and his handsome homestead with all modern 
conveniences and his well selected library, they would at 
once perceive the a pr ee of their adverse criticism; but 
David Ward can well afford, as he always has, te ignore all 
such criticism. In fact, he has rather seemed to court the 
notoriety thus acquired rather than to evidence offense con- 
cerning it, and the same attitude seemed to have been taken 
by the different members of his family. * * * Mr. Ward 
truly represents the American idea of self-made men. 
. * He took to the woods as naturally as an aboriginal. 


The portrait accompanying this article was from a 
photograph taken about ten years ago, when, though 
about sixty-eight years of age, he seemed still in the 
prime of his powers. The only other portrait he ever 
had taken was when he was thirty years old. Mr. 
Ward’s health and strength had been gradually declin- 
ing for the last two years. During the last five or six 
weeks he failed rapidly, but his indomitable spirit 
would not surrender and he persisted in attending as 
best he could to his business until a few days before 
his death. 
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A Yard Man’s Opinion of Bull [Methods. 


I had not long to stay in the town, and the yard man 
said he would go to the hotel and eat dinner with me so 
we could put in all the time together possible. We sat 
down at an old fashioned meal. I suppose at that house 
they have never heard of course dinners. Everything 
was in one course, and we passed the dishes from one to 
the other as we who were so fortunate as to have been 
there used to do on the farm. On the center of the table 
was one of those tall casters, with about half a dozen 
bottles in it, and when we didn’t see the condiment we 
wanted we would give it a whirl to see that the pepper, 
or vinegar, or mustard, was not hidden on the other 
side. You remember this piece of table furniture, don’t 
you? Our wives thought they could not hold up their 
heads in society unless they had one of them. Of course 
they were pewter, with a little silver washed over them, 
but they were big and showy—and that was the point! 
The girl at this hotel who waited on table was actually 
too unsophisticated to flirt. A young drummer tried 
to be a little cute with her, and she looked at him as 
innocently as though she were a Jersey calf. Never- 
theless it was a good meal, well cooked and plenty of 
it. When we come right down to bottom facts there are 
a thousand frills in life which are only skin deep. The 
landlady came out and asked us if we would have an- 
other piece of pie. ‘The yard man introduced her to 
me, and she sat down by the table, and before we had 
done chatting she asked me how many children I had. 
The way we get along in the world depends a good deal 
on the kind of company we keep. Had I not been 
with this yard man the landlady no doubt would have 
passed me by as she did the young drummer who was 
eating ‘at the same table. She said nothing to him 
about his children. 

When we went out on the steps, and the yard man 
had whittled a match for a toothpick, he said he meant 
never to give serious attention again to a bull argu- 
ment. “The manufacturers ramfuzzle us at every 
turn,” he remarked. “Last fall and early winter it 
came from high authority up in Minneapolis that the 
supply of white pine would be 1,000,000,000 feet short 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and the annual figures in 
the Lumberman showed no such thing, and there was 
no such thing, probably. A few weeks ago when I read 
in the Lumberman the resolutions, or whatever they 





“We would give it a whirl.” 


were, promulgated by the members of the manufactur- 
ers’ association I laughed heartily. To me it looked 
like boy’s play. If I had been a manufacturer I never 
would put my name to such a document as that. As I 
look at it, it was an indication of weakness. Last sea- 
son, when elevator and railroad building were taking 
lumber in such quantities, they were at no pains to 
tell us that lumber was high, were they? Or why it 
should be high, were they? When a commodity is on a 
good solid basis there is no reason why it should be 
explained in concert. Why, in October, I was in Minne- 
apols, and they were as independent as telegraph poles. 
I could take the lumber or leave it alone. At that time 
they didn’t waste a minute to explain to me why the 
lumber should be high. 

“The southern mill men, too, got up on the roof. There 
was no prospect that yellow pine would go lower! 
Oh, no! They said it had got there to stay, this time. 
It was going to sympathize with white pine, and white 
pine would never go into the basement, nor even down 
on the parlor floor again. I took stock in what 
they said about yellow pine, and as a result, I 
have got lumber in my yard that I could have bought 
for $5 a thousand cheaper since. I was too confiding, 
that was whut was the matter with me.” 

“What do you thing about future prices?” I asked. 

“T think they will continue to bob up and down like 
a sinker, just as to my knowledge they have for the 
past dozen years. Say!” he suddenly exclaimed, pulling 
the old arm chair around more in front of me, “I will 
tell you the mistake we make in buying. We are afraid 
of high prices, and we are afraid of low prices. There 
is some reason why we should be afraid of high prices, 
but there is no reason on the face of the earth why low 
prices should scare us. When lumber is selling at low 
prices is when we should stock up. Lay in then for all 
there is in us! We may not expect to sell it all right 
away, but there is no better property in the world than 
lumber when it is bought way down, for we know it 
won’t stay there long.” 

A team drove up in front of the yard, and the dealer 





said he would have to go over and see what was wanied. 
I settled my dinner a few minutes longer, tried to find 
out from the drummer who was taking his after-dinner 
pipe how the shoe market was, paid my bill and walked 
down to the station, 


Prompt Payment and Otherwise. 

There are so many varieties of payments that it 
would be difficult to enumerate them. Some of you 
hardly do enough cash business to make a man wink 
if it was put in his eye. Then there are time payments 
stretching from thirty days to eternity. 

As you are paid promptly and otherwise, so undoubt- 
edly you pay in the same way. In common with thou- 
sands of other things the matter of payment becomes a 
habit. I know a yard man who is backed with as much 
money as a mule could draw, yet he never thinks of 
discounting a bill. He will even ask extensions, and 
has been so glacial-like that there are salesmen who do 
not try to sell him at all. Now, I believe this is due 
largely to a habit of procrastination. This dealer 
expects to pay sometime, of course; knows he will have 
to pay, but he puts off drawing the check from one hour 
to another, from one day to another, and thus time 
slides away from him. I may not be right in this diag- 





“The way he wore his hat.” 


nosis, but I am willing to think it is so. When we 
know a good fellow and he has a fault or two I believe 
we should be very charitable in dealing with him, espe- 
cially when it doesn’t cost us anything, for the first 
we may know we may want him to be overlooking some 
little rot spot in ourselves. I tell you we all have them, 
and somebody knows about them, too. 

A yard man discussed this subject of prompt pay- 
ment. “My discounts amount to $600 or $800 a year, 
and will about pay a good man,” said he. “If I want 
money I can go to my bank and get it. They know what 
I am doing and how I am fixed. If I want a loan they 
know it is because for the time being I cannot swing 
things to my satisfaction. If I should go to staving 
bills off with the men of whom I buy my lumber they 
would not know what the matter was.” This is undoubt- 
edly good business policy, but it is not everybody who 
believes in it, however. 

I was in a yard the proprietor of which wore his hat 
tipped forward, which means that he is a man of 
marked characteristics. The man who goes around 
with his hat pulled down over his eyes is independent, 
pugnacious, secretive, and sometimes mean. I do not 
say it invariably indicates a mean streak, for maybe a 
few readers of this department wear their hats in that 
way. This dealer touched on the question of payments. 
“The matter of payments cause me no worry,” said he. 
“IT pay my debts sometime—that is dead sure. If I 
pay in thirty days it is all right—if not, it is all right. 
The wholesale merchant who is particular as to this 
is not obliged to sell me lumber. Today I have $9,000 
on my books that is as good as the wheat, but to get 
that money within thirty days would be an impossibility. 
And when Mr. Wholesaler has bills on his books which 
he knows will come, [ don’t know why a little time 
should make any more difference with him than it does 
with me. He probably does not want to use the money 
that is due him any more than I do the money that is 
due me.” 

I had never heard a yard man talk precisely like 
= before, and I attributed it to the way he wore his 

at. 


The Prudent Schemer. 


I admire a resourceful man. His boat will gayly ride 
the rapids of life when the ordinary craft will get tum- 
bled downside up. Mind you, I don’t mean a resourceful 
man in an illegitimate way. There are people who will 
deceive, and call it resource; but that is the kind that 
does not pay. Last winter a yard man took it upon 
himself to inform me how he had used his little tricks 
in trade to gull his customers, and I did not like to 
hear it. When a man comes to us as a customer, is 


willing to pay his money in return for our goods, he 
is every time entitled to honorable treatment. The 
money is what we want—it is what we hang out our 
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sign for—and the man who assists us to it is certainly 
doing us a favor. A yard man was telling me that his 
predecessor sold a lot of D stock for C. When the 
builder had hauled the lumber home his carpenter told 
him he did not get the grade for which he had bar. 
gained, and when looking it over they found D plainly 
marked on one or more of the boards. “The average 
retail dealer would want to go and crawl into a rathole 
when confronted with such a piece of deception as that, 
And Ill bet you $4 the yard man wished he had erased 
the D. 

Here are points to illustrate: I was in an office 
when a man wanted an 18-inch board for a certain pur- 
pose. When informed that he could not get it of the 
quality desired he shook his head, and started away. 
The yard man put in a claim, however. He told him 
that for the use to which the board was to be put two 
9-inch, or better still, three 6-inch boards would be an 
improvement. The man, with his hand on the knob 
of the door, hesitated a minute, and then said he would 
take the narrow boards. This ability to substitute is a 
valuable one for the lumber salesman. ‘To be sure, this 
particular sale amounted to only about 60 cents, if I 
remember correctly, but the valuable point was that the 
man was kept at that yard. One of our great retail 
dry goods men remarked that if a lady wanted only a 
yard of three-cent ribbon he did not want her to leave 
his store without having an opportunity to buy just 
what suited her. If some of us two-for-a-cent fellows 
would be to the infinite pains to build up a trade that 
the big guns have been we needn’t be two-for-a-cent men 
all our lives. Don’t you think so? 

In a yard last week I saw a lot of oddly worked stuff, 
and the yard man said it was some he got for a Catholic 
institution in the place. “They wanted a ceiling for 
a long porch,’ he explained, “and at the same time 
they desired that the ceiling should act as roofing, so 
1 had the stuff worked beaded ceiling on one side and 
grooved roofing on the other.” I call that the right kind 
of resource. There are yard men who say, “Sell people 
what they want;” which, in my opinion, is a bad doc- 
trine, for half the time people do not know what they 
do want. I believe it holds true that the yard man 
who has thoroughly learned his business, and is alive 
to holding his trade, can advise and influence to their 
benefit one-half of the customers who come to his 
offices. I have heard good yard men put this as high 
as 75 percent. You will thus observe that you need 
not necessarily go to Africa to do missionary work, 

As I have before remarked in this department, the 
yard man should not assume that the yard customer who 
comes into his office knows anything, and at the same 
time it is best if possible to lead him to think that he 
knows it all. There is no man to whom we will pay 
homage so readily as to him who thinks we are wise 
or great. At first thought we might say that we common 





“Go to Africa to do missionary work.” 


people bow to greatness, but I think about the size of 
it is that greatness bows to us. The fact is that great- 
ness, so called, is so dependent upon the people for its 
standing that it trembles lest we stand from under and 
it take a fall, 

But as I was going to say, I wear socks, except in 
warm weather when I go barefooted, and not long ago 
I found I had run out of them. Ordinarily my wife 
buys my socks, shirts, neckties, etcetera, and I would 
rather she would be an expert in selecting those goods 
than to go storming up and down the country asking 
to be permitted to vote and become a man among men. 
I like a man first rate, but on general principles I like 
a woman better, and I do like to see them in their 
respective spheres. When a man considers it his duty 
to buy, and tend babies, fight moths in the household, 
and tell me when it is time for me to go and get 
shaved, I should object. Those delicate duties belong 
to women, and women only. It follows that if J 
want to prevent men from breaking in and doing this 
work I don’t want to see woman break in on man’s pre- 
serves. That is the way I think tonight, but maybe it 
will not last long. The man is of no account who sets 
down his foot and says, I will think thus and so, forever 
and aye. When we take-that position we are talking 
like fools, for our mental, like our physical, body is con- 
stantly changing. 

Let’s see, what was I doing with that sock business? 
I was going to illustrate with it. The dealer led me 
from box to box as easily as though he had a string 
tied to my ear, and when my wife came home she said 
I did first rate as a shopper—that she was proud of me. 
That increased my respect for the dry goods man. 1 
rather fancied a blue and yellow stripe, so that when I 
pulled up my pant’s legs it would attract the attention 
of the dogs, but the merchant led me away from them, 
and now I see it was for my good. 

The point T was getting at is this: When we influence 
a man, and he finds that we were unselfish in the mat- 
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ter, and were really trying to do him a good turn, that 
man is very liable to come our way again. If that dry 
goods man had socked it to me on the socks, to speak 
euphoniously, I should have avoided him. My wife at 
my request would have been so kind as to buy her duds 
at the other corner store. I don’t believe we half know 
how well it pays us when we do a decent act. And I 
don’t believe we know how easily people see through us 
when we are not disposed to be decent. We don’t turn 
these propositions over in our minds half often enough. 

I was sitting in an office when a man stepped in and 
inquired about shingles. “Yes,” said the yard man, “I 
have a good white pine and a good white cedar.” “No 
red cedars?” “None on hand just now, but either of the 
kinds named would make a better roof than red cedar.” 
About this time I could see there was something the 
matter with the prospective buyer. Then he spoke up 
like a little man and informed the yard man that when 
he bought red cedars for his horse barn last summer this 
same yard man told him they were the best shingle in 
the’ market, and he wanted more of them. The yard 
man wiggled around a little, and I really pitied him. 
You see, he had forgotten to stay by his story. The 
man didn’t buy either the white pine or white cedar, 
and who could blame him? No man delights in being 
made a monkey of. 

One of the finest sights in the world is the man who 
walks head up, because he is entitled to for the reason 
that it is his intention to treat every human being white. 
It is a dirty conscience that rubs a fellow’s nose in the 
mud. It takes a mighty smart mean man to avoid get- 
ting his foot into a trap of his own setting. His trap 
is oftener than otherwise a boomerang that whirls 
around and around and knocks his own head off. We 
are not all actors, and often people can look through 
us as though we were glass. 


Where Carelessness May Succeed. 


I have no soft spot in my heart for the slovenly ]um- 
berman, as a lumberman, but if such he be he can feed 
his soul on the reflection that he is in the business where 
he can succeed better than in.any other line. I know 
a man whose yard, in polite language, looks like thun- 
der the year round. He does not seem to care in what 
shape his piles are, and whether the ends of them are 
even or not is of no consequence. A pile of dimension 
looked as though a green boy had thrown it together. 
Let me say this to his credit, however, he has a good 
office. You have never seen a man yet so bad that you 
couldn’t find a white spot in him if you looked for it. 
There are those who, in their minds, will have us done 
up quickly and thoroughly when the time comes, but it 
does seem to me that this white spot will act as seed. 
And let us all hope that from it we may grow up better 
beings than we are now. I don’t care how good we may 
call ourselves there will be plenty of room for im- 
provement. 

If the merchant in any other line should keep his 
goods in no better shape than this lumberman does you 
know what the result would be. Much of his stock would 
spoil on his hands. The goods would get dirty, eaten by 
rats, moths, and his tidy customers would go elsewhere 
to buy. We all know that this would be the out- 
come, Yet, while this man’s lumber has sprawled around, 
shingles and lath always in place to be kicked out of the 
way, he has made money. He owns his yard and stock, 
and has built a good house which I know his wife keeps 
in better order than he keeps his yard, for that is the 
way it goes—like and unlike get together. 

I trust this little screed may be no excuse for the indo- 
lent and slovenly to go into the retail lumber business, 
but if they feel their life depends on it, the business 
will use them better than the millinery business would. 
If they have any pride—and we all have—they may oe- 
casionally feel ashamed, but all the same their lumber 
will be wanted, and there will be farmers who would 
probably think it dudish to keep the piles of lumber too 
slick, and who will come in the office and spit on the 
floor should there be no other handy place. 
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A PICNIC FOR RETAILERS. 


The second annual basket pienic of the Illinois River 
Valley Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be held at 
Deer Park, between La Salle and Utica, Il.,on Saturday, 
June 9. Last year the association’s picnic was held on 
a rainy day and it was such an enjoyable affair notice 
18 served this year that there will be no interference 
en account of the weather; the picnic will be held rain 
or shine. It is desired to have all the lumber dealers and 
their associates and friends present at this picnic; mem- 

TS are especially requested to close their yards and be 
Present if possible with their families and all their 
friends that they feel like inviting. Parties wishing to 
go to La Salle on the train and drive from there to Deer 
Park can make arrangements by writing to W. F. 
Stevens or W. H. Hunter at La Salle, who will be pleased 
to engage conveyances for any who may desire. Those 
who wish to go to Utica can arrange in the same way 
with Messrs. Beatty and Wilson, of the latter place. 
Coffee, sugar, cream and ice will be supplied at the 
grounds for all, but it is expected that the well-filled 
baskets of the guests will supply the substantials for 
the feast. 

_W. H. Hunter, of La Salle, president of the associa- 
tion, and CG. A. Sanders, of Ottawa, secretary and treas- 
urer, have the details in charge and therefore it goes 
Without saying that nothing will be lacking to provide 
for the comfort and enjoyment of those present. 
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Reported by Retailers. 


Observations of a Level-Headed Retailer. 


No matter what fool action a few manufacturers and 
jobbers in the country are taking with regard to prices, 
they are not having the support or countenance of the 
average retailer in any effort looking to a possible. shad- 
ing off of values. The retailer is finding no fault with 
prices—al] he asks for is a steady and reasonably per- 
manent scale of values, The following is an excerpt from 
a letter to a prominent manufacturer of North Carolina 
pine from one of the most capable and conservative re- 
tail concerns in the country, J. A. Hollinger & Co., 
of Chambersburg, Pa.: 


We are having quotations almost daily at $1.75 to $2.75 
below list. Hemlock has also taken a tumble, and now every 
fellow is holding his breath to hear something drop. As 
retailers we fear that our troubles will now begin. On a 
declining market it is impossible to meet your customers’ 
ideas satisfactorily. To sell at one price this week and at a 
lower figure ten days or two weeks hence is bound to create 
dissatisfaction among our farmer friends, and we scarcely 
know how to face the situation and do justice to them as 
well as to ourselves. We are very sorry to see prices change. 
We believe they could have been maintained and business 
would have gone on all right. 

The reason business has not started off as boldly as it 
might have done is due largely to the season, and a little 
patience on the part of manufacturers and wholesalers will 
bring everything out all right, but it seems they cannot 
stand the pressure. 

We find matters in a turmoil and business apparently 
hanging only by a thread. Contractors are holding off, pre- 
ferring not to bid. ‘Time only will adjust the present situa- 
tion. As yet not a brick has been laid in this town this 
season, which shows how we are handicapped. 








Tendency Towards Weakness Retards Business, 


HARTFORD, CoNN., May 26.—The lumber trade is not 
what we wish it was (indeed, it never is so very long 
at a time) but there is some new building and con- 
siderable repair work coming up all the time. The re- 
tail stocks in this vicinity are not heavy. Most of the 
yards started the spring with very good stocks, but 
seem io be rather feeling their way along slowly at pres- 
ent, awaiting more stability among wholesalers. There 
is something of a weakening in the price of all com- 
modities just now, but not sufficient to justify us in ex- 
pecting a decided slump, rather indicating that the 
wholesalers have about caught up on their orders and in 
certain cases are accumulating a little stock of some 
grades. The tendency of prices to weaken rather retards 
business than otherwise. It has always been our ex- 
perience that business is more brisk on a. rising market 
than on a falling one, and the present season seems in 
accordance with this. Hartrorp Lumper Company. 





High Prices a Disadvantage. 

DELAWARE City, Den., May 22.—In regard to lumber 
trade conditions in this locality, I believe that while 
the high prices of lumber have had a tendency to restrict 
building operations, I have had a very encouraging trade 
and the outlook is good. I understand that building 
operations in nearby towns and cities are almost at a 
standstill, the people feeling that material is too high 
and must drop. The high price of lumber has been a dis- 
advantage to retailers. We could have disposed of more 
stuff at a greater margin had prices been lower. Hem- 
lock has been too high, and white pine is out of sight, 
and our people have beeen disposed to use the lower 
grades of lumber, which they cannot but regret in the 
near future. 

f imagine the wholesalers have plenty of stock on 
hand, as we have had quick shipments on all of our 
orders. ‘There seems to be a weakening in hemlock prices 
and in lower grades of yellow pine. White pine seems 
firm, although we can get quick shipments on our orders, 
which looks as if there were plenty of stock on hand. 

E, C, ReyYBorp., 





A Connecticut Report, 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., May 21.—Spring business has 
opened up very dull and prospects for this locality are 
not encouraging. Retailers in this section have large 
stocks on hand, There has been a weakening of prices 
lately on spruce and southern pine, but this is not 
likely to have any immediate effect on the volume of 
sales. At present we are doing about one-half the 
business of last year. : L. O. & E. 8. Davis. 
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THE PEPPERWOOD TREE OF CALIFORNIA. 

It is well known that the Pacific coast lacks com- 
mercial hardwoods. It ‘has scattering supplies of maple, 
oak and other woods, Washington in particular furnish- 
ing a maple which answers well for flooring and which 
to a considerable extent supplies the coast demand, but 
for the most part the hardwoods used in that section 
are brought from the east. 

A writer in a Eureka paper, however, calls attention 
to the pepperwood tree, which grows in especial luxur- 
iance in Humboldt county, California. The trees grow 
to a good size and are solid up to about five feet in 
diameter, those larger than that usually being more 
or less decayed. About, two feet in diameter is a com- 
mon size for timber. 

It is said that the wood is strong, takes a fine polish 
and is very handsome. It is made into gun stocks, 
shoe lasts, singletrees and doubletrees, but the fault 
of the wood is that out of doors it checks and soon 
decays. It is suggested, however, that for hardwood 
floors, furniture and inside finish it would be a most 
excellent material as well as being cheap. The pep- 
perwood grows most profusely and to the best advantage 
in the same general locality as the redwood, and there 
is said to be a fine body of it along the Eel river above 
Scotia. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


The most interesting phase of the western bituminous 
coal trade this season is the attempt. of operators to 
limit output closely to the midsummer needs. For 
many years producers of anthracite coal have adopted 
the efficacious policy of avoiding excessive weakness to 
values during the warm season by running their prop- 
erties with a degree of activity, or more properly inac- 
tivity, meet with the restricted demands. But out in the 
western country that lesson had not been learned until 
this season began. The eastern bituminous operators 
have the lake outlet during summer weather and so too 
have the anthracite producers, but in Indiana and 
Illinois there is practically no summer market. How- 
ever, many operators have worked sedulously for hot 
weather tonnage showings, and large consumers, taking 
advantage of that misdirected penchant, have bar- 
gained during the dull days of June and July for their 
requirements for the entire ensuing year to the great 
pecuniary gain of themselves and to the unceasing opera- 
tions of the mines thus favored with their orders. 
Weighted with the sad experiences of the past two years, 
when values during the winter months were so much 
higher than in summer, the operators in these western 
states have seen a new light. A new resolve has inspired 
their course of action thus far this season. The Dan- 
ville, Ill., district, for example, is running only about 
a day each week; the Springfield, Ill., district is searcely 
more active. In various parts of Indiana and Illinois 
the same degree of masterly inactivity prevails. The pro- 
ducing companies divert their minds from the dullness 
of the now by thinking of the increased profits to be 
attained next winter, with no low-priced contracts to 
draw down the average price of their products too close 
to the cost figures. But the thorn in the present ex- 
periment is the number of small mines that are not 
bothered by considerations of future gain. They are the 
chief factors to the present markets, and so secant is the 
inquiry for fuel just now that they are fully equal to 
the situation, more than equal in fact, for the side tracks 
of the railroads continue burdened with fuel that has no 
friends and goes begging for purchasers at any price. 
But the larger operators are avoiding excessive produc- 
tion for current’ needs and also avoiding the projection 
of these low prices into the future. 

Large consumers, who in the past have been having 
their own way about contracts, are a little puzzled at 
the new turn of affairs. Some of them, the annual con- 
tracts of whom have expired, are still buying the cheap 
loose coal on tracks for current needs and not tying up 
for the coming year, because the free coal is so much 
cheaper than the price at which producers are willing to 
undertake long time contracts. The present sellers to 
these large consumers are the little producers and not 
the operators who in the past have had the business. 

The softness of the present market has other causes, 
one of which is the presence of considerable eastern 
coal, that is offered ai large distributing centers at 
prices forty cents or more below the regular circular. 
The old explanation for this cheap coal has been that it 
is fuel shipped before the advanced railroad freight 
rates and miners’ wages in’ April, but that explanation 
no longer explains. It has been discovered that some 
contracts, made last year on the low prices then pre- 
vailing, have not yet expired and that this coal is still 
on the market. It is difficult to sell, for demand is 
naturally light, and there is enough of it to not only 
monopolize the trade but to keep prices down to a range 
depressingly deep for the producers. The trade is wait- 
ing for these old contracts to expire. 

The course that the railways may pursue is also one 
of the uncertainties. The lesions of one or two eastern 
lines from the strict path of rectitude haye aroused a 
storm of protests from the lines that are adhering to the 
advanced rates, and opposition thus developed may pos- 
sibly bring back a stable condition of transportation 
costs. But believers in this outcome of the situation are 
not so numerous as when the carriers were turning 
away freight, because they had not the facilities for 
handling it. 

Out on the Missouri river large buyers of anthracite 
coal have the conviction that the rate of $2.50 from 
Chicago will this summer be reduced to $2, and accord- 
ingly they are not ordering any fuel. But in interme- 
diate territory, not affected by the Missouri river rate, 
the disposition to buy a little anthracite is asserting 
itself. East of Chicago, the purchase has become commoy 
and quite a trade has sprung up, as is the rule with 
that territory. Buying of anthracite, while quite small 
in the aggregate, is showing steady gains and producing 
companies are looking for a considerable tonnage to be 
placed during June. That prices will advance July 1 
is the common opinion. Production of anthracite iy 
limited to current needs and the small cloud of possible 
labor troubles this summer still hovers above the 
horizon. 

Coke gains almost daily in the easiness which has 
lately displaced the tightness of the market. Producing 
companies are in some instances becoming quite anxious 
about the future market for their products and are dili- 
gently searching for possible buyers. But the buying 
trade is interested only in a lukewarm manner, and is 
viewing with indifference the sluggish cars on track 
that were snapped up so eagerly several months ago. 
And values continue to sag a little, here and there, 
without ceasing, slight but constant reminders of the . 
changed conditions. 
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The Record. 
a ad 
Alabama. 

Centerville—E. A. Myers has transferred his interests in 
the Centerville Lumber Company to Mark H, Senter, who will 
continue the business in conjunction with his brother, John 
F. Senter, former partner of Mr. Myers. 

Arkansas. 

Bryant—The Bryant Lumber Company has moved its plant 
to near Benton, on the Little Rock & Hot Springs Western 
railroad. 

Wolf Creek—The Wolf Creek Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Sturdevant Bros. 

California. 

Hanford—The Dillonwood Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated here with a capital stock of $30,000, all sub- 
scribed. The directors are J. W. Young, FE. BE. Young, A. J. 
Young, E. T. Cosper and J. O. Hickman, of this place. 

San Francisco—The Oregon Pine Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, to manu- 
facture lumber. ‘The incorporators are J. H. Boyer, 8S. H. 
McCabe, A. T. McCabe, 8. F. Fassett and E. J. Cummings, of 
San Francisco. 





Connecticut. 

Kastford—N. J. Peltier, of Chicopee, has bought and will 
operate a saw mill at this point. 

New London—tThe firm of Bishop & Co. has been succeeded 
by the Bishop Lumber & Coal Company, with an authorized 
capital stock of $20,000. 

Delaware. 

Wilmington—-George Hl. Anger has moved here as successor 
to the business of Coote, Anger & Alexander, and also of 
Coote & Anger, of Elizabeth, N. J., who have dissolved part- 


nership. 
Florida. 

Carrabelle—The property of the Carrabelle Land & Lumber 
Company, in Liberty county, has been sold to Mr. Konger, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., for a consideration of $95,000. 

Tampa—The Tampa Lumber Company will establish lum- 
ber yards here. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The Baker Lumber Company has incorporated to 
engage in the lumber business with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. The incorporators are W. H. Clark, 8. W. Wortly and 
H. M. Carter. 

Lake City—-Stapleton & Mitchell have been succeeded by 
BE. B. Davis. 

Summerdale, Cook county—-Archibald J. 
cago, has started a retail yard: 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis—The Lake Superior 
reported out of business here. 

Rockport—Simon Honig has been succeeded by 8S. Honig 
& Co. 


Stinson, of Chi- 


Lumber Company is 


Indian Territory. 


Oakland—E. H. Davies has opened a lumber yard here, 
with D. Davies as manager. 


lowa. 

Algona—J. A. Hamilton & Co. are reported sold out to 
G. G. Washburn. 

Jamestown—The J. KE. Fitzgerald Hardware & Lumber 
Company is succeeded by the Fitzgerald Mercantile Company. 

Madrid—tIra G. Dewell has recently commenced in the 
lumber business here. 

Storm Lake—N. J. Steichen & Co. are reported sold out to 
H. L. Hughes. 

Waukee—A lumber 
Fred 8S. Whiting. 


yard has been established here by 


Kansas. 


Atchison—-Andy Sheldon has sold out. 


Willis—A. Johannes has succeeded to the lumber business 
of O. W. Brown. 
Yoder—A lumber yard has been established here by E. M. 
Yoder. 
Kentucky. 
Burgin—-O. 8. Williams & Son have succeeded to the busi- 


ness of J. M. Archer & Co. 

Madisonville—L. H. Page & Co. are reported so!d out to 

W. 5S. Green 
Louisiana. 

Shreveport——-The Calloway-Wright Company, Ltd., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. S. BB. 
Hick is president, J. C. Appler#an vice-president and D. L, 
Wright secretary and treasurer. 

Maine. 

Fairfield—-Lawrence, Newhall & Co. have been ineorpo- 
rated under the name of Lawrence, Newhall & VPage, with an 
authorized capital stock of $450,000, fully paid. The incor- 
porators are 1. J. Lawrence, president; Albert Page, treas- 
urer, and Louis Newhall. 

Portland—The Carrbassett Lumber Company has recently 
organized here with an authorized capital stock of $1,000,- 
000, with $500 paid. The president is George L. Parsons, of 
Somerville, Mass., and James M. Marden, of Medford, is 
treasurer. 

Skowhegan—The Skowhegan 
formed here with EF. P. Page as president and Edward Vall, 
who has been associated with Mr. Weston for years, as 
accountant and salesman. The company will take possession 
of the Weston lumber yard. 


Massachusetts. 

Springfield—B. A. Blodgett, formerly president of the Day 
& Jobson Lumber Company, has purchased a lot for $6,000 
and will establish a lumber yard. 

Whitman—E. P. Reed, of North Abingdon, will open a 
branch yard here. 


Lumber Comoe has been 


Michigan. 

Elmira—cC. F. Rapp is reported out of business. 

Filion—H. D. Horton has succeeded to the saw and plan- 
ing mill business of J. B. Hall. 

: Gaylord—James Trombley is out of the saw mill business 
1ere, 

Jonesville—Cook & Tracy have dissolved partnership. 

North Adams—Knowles & Cartright have sold their saw 
mill to Van Dusen & Delano, of Jasper, who will put in a 
stave mill immediately. 

Reading—D. A. Goodenberger is reported out of the lum- 
ber business. 

Minnesota. 

Duluth—The Introstile Company has been incorporated to 
manufacture doors. 

Eagle Lake—L. L. Miner, deceased, is succeeded by J. D. 
Morris. 

Org, Reading, Wilmont and Worthington—J. S. Ramage 
is reported to have sold out to the St. Croix Lumber Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis. 

Welcome—The St. Croix Lumber Company is reported as 
sold out here to the L. Lamb Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis. 

Mississippi. 

Meridian—TThe Capital Lumber Company has reorganized 
as the Union Lumber Company (not connected in any way 
with the Union Lumber Company, of Chicago). 

Norfield—The Butterfield Lumber Company has organized 
with a capital stock of $225,000. 


Missouri. 

Kennett. (near)—C. 0. Hoffman & Co. have been succeeded 
by C. O. Hoffman. . 

Parnell—W. D. Crone has sold his lumber business to 
James O'Malley, of Clyde. 


West Plains—B. F. Henry is reported to have sold out. 
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Nebraska. 
Beaver Crossing—Eager Dewitt is reported to have sold 
out 


Harvard—J. H. Yost & Co. have increased their capital 
to $50,000. 

Scotts Bluff—John A. Orr has succeeded to the business 
of Wright & Orr, who recently started here. 

New Jersey. 

Elizabeth—-Coote, Anger & Alexander and Coote & Anger 
have dissolved partnership. 

Trenton—The Florida Palmetto Company was _ incorpo- 
rated here recently with an authorized capital, stock of 
$300,000, to deal in fancy woods. 


New York. 

Brooklyn—Reuben Grau is reported sold out to Frank 
Pelcyger. 

Buffalo—O. H. Yeager and F. W. Vetter have sold their 
interests in the Empire Lumber Company. 

Jasper—-Mr. Woolever, of Hornellsville, has purchased 
Mr. Bradley’s saw mill and will continue the business. 

New Rochelle—The Post Road Coal & Lumber Company 
has recently organized here. 


Ohio. 
Clarksville—Joseph Kerans has purchased the saw mill 
of Edward 8. Sever & Co. 
Malta—The Humphrey Sash & Door Company has been 
succeeded by the Malta nen eg ig ney | Company. 
Wapakoneta—Swink, Snyder & Co. have succeeded to the 
lumber and furniture business of Swink Bros. & Co. 


Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma—T. I’. Lee recently began in the planing mill 
business here, 
Oregon. 
Corvallis—The Corvallis Oak Lumber Company has sold 
out and is reported as incorporated by the new owners. 
Granite—-The Granite Lumber Company, engaged in the 
saw mill business, has increased its capital to $10,000. 
Pennsylvania. 
Hyndman—-C, W. Close has been succeeded by F. B. Hite. 
Lansdale—William M. Bardo is reported as engaged in 
the planing mill, sash, door and blind business here. 
Pittsburg—J. I. M. Wilson recently began in the wholesale 


lumber business. 
Rhode Island. 
Providence—The Crittenden Lumber Company 
incorporated with a capital stock of $45,000. 


South Carolina. 
Kershaw—The Carolina Lumber Company has _ incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are BD. W. Heath and L. D. Jones. 


Texas. 

Brookings--The Fall River Box Company has organized 
here with a a of $90,000. The organizers are George 
A. Prouty, M. I. Leathe, Louis H. Elliott, J. P. Chever and 
Philo Hall. 

Toronto—L. C. Hage is reported sold out to Winner & 


Torgeson. 
South Dakota. 
Beaumont—The Industrial Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Strawn—-A. N. Edwards & Son have been succeeded by 
A. N. Edwards & Co. 


has been 


Washington. 
Wallisville—W. I. Stephens is reported out of business 
here.—The Wallisville Lumber Company is reported out of 


business. 
Stella—Snider & Minter are succeeded by Snider & Norby 
in the shingle mill business. 


West Virginia. 

Parsons—Knight & Kee have purchased the planing mill 
of L. D. Corrick. 

Lig eg, hee Pennsylvania Coal & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
The incorporators are J. J. Wilson, W. G. Humphries, P. V. 
Land and J. G. McFadyean, of Vittsburg, Pa., and J. B. 
Wilson, of Wheeling, W. Va. 


Wisconsin. 

Boyd—P. Goshaw and M. Hammond are operating a saw 
mill. 

Menomonie—C. J. Huebel & Co. are reported as about to 
open a large cedar yard. 

Monroe—The Monroe Planing Mill Company will 
lish a lumber yard in connection with their business. 

Warner—Osborne & Clark, of Minneapolis, Minn., are 
ga as having recently started in the lumber business 
iere. 


estab- 





NEW MILLS. 


Alabama. 
—Jasper Smith and A. N. Hunt have bought a 
mill of 40,000 feet capacity to cut a newly purchased lot of 
timber, ——, hardwood, between here and Tuskaloosa. 

Florence—W. EK. Powers and W. B. Berry are putting in 
a 10,000-foot mill on Big Cypress creek, near here. 

Madawah—The Shoal Creek Lumber Company is building 
a new mill. 

Oxford—The Grant Lumber Company has put into opera- 
tion a new plant consisting of saw mill, planer and dry kilns, 
with 15,000 feet daily capacity for saw mill. A shingle mill 
and lath mill will be added at once. 

Sterritt—The Sterritt Lumber Company will rebuild its 
dry kilns recently burned. 


Connecticut. 
New Britain—T. H. Merriman is building a saw mill. 
Florida. 
Tampa—The Tampa Lumber Company, newly incorpo- 


rated, will build three saw mills, one in this city and two 
on timbered tracts near here. 


Illinois. 
Bros. are rebuilding saw mill re- 





Carrollton. 


Lexington—Rockwell 
cently burned. 
Indiana. 
. eccareacellitns M. Caylor has built a big brick planing 
mill. 


Kentucky. 
Somerset—Walter Hlrod & Co., who recently lost planing 
mill and lumber yard by fire, will rebuild. 
Maine. 
Iioulton—Matthew Wilson, who recently lost saw mill in 
a $10,000 fire, will rebuild at once. 
Skowhegan—The Skowhegan Lumber 


Company contem- 
plates building a saw mill. 


Massachusetts. 
Bridgewater—A. L. Lyon is rebuilding mill recently 
burned. 
Michigan. 


Pgh HI. Worcester & Co. will rebuild their burned 
plant. 
Pentogal—The Mahoney saw mill is being removed from 
Elmira to this point. 
Mississippi. 
Ellisville—It is announced that mill 


a new of 100,000 


feet daily capacity will be put in here, the names of pro- 
moters not yet having been announced. 
Montana. 
Boulder—A large saw mill will be put in in McClellan 
gulch, to get out timbers for mining purposes. 


Oregon. 
Elgin—The saw mill of J. R. Weaver, recently burned near 
this point, will be rebuilt at once. 


Pennsylvania. 


Johnstown—W. J. Rose Sons will build a three-story plan- 
ing mill 60x60 feet. ‘ 
South Carolina. 
Old Town—Prof. John H. Williams, of Greenville, wil) 
build a saw mill. 
Tennessee. 
Crossville—L. B. Pennock, of Allgood, will put in a saw 
mill and spoke and handle factory. 
Johnson Stand—Mackle & Johnson, of Knoxville, have 
put in two saw mills at this point. 
McMinnville—A. B. MecClarty and J. D. and J. H. Elking 
will build a large saw and planing mill. 


Washington. 

Addison—Ground is being staked for the rebuilding of the 
Addison saw mill, recently burned, upon a larger scale. 

Kverett—Parker Bros., formerly of Big Lake, have bought 
the plant of the American Steel Barge Works and will con- 
vert it into a saw and shingle mill, to be completed by Sep. 
tember. 

yaar & Co. have ordered machinery for a new 
saw mill. 

Tacoma—The new saw mill of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company is receiving its machinery and will be 
ready for operation some time next montn. 


Wisconsin. 

Bruce—The mill of the John Arpin Lumber Company, 
recently burned, will be rebuilt at once. 

Iron River—The plant of the Alexander-Edgar Lumber 
Company, recently burned with a loss of $30,000, will be 
rebuilt. at once, 

Middle River—L. F. Johnson, of Superior, is putting in a 
hardwood saw mill of 12,000 feet daily capacity. 

Stratford—The dry kilns of the R. Connor Company, 
recently burned, will doubtless be rebuilt at once. 

Viola—l. KE. Stowe and Howard Barclay have purchased 
a site for a hardwood plant. 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Bozeman—The Marbury Lumber Company lost $30,000 in 
a fire at its plant. 
Sterritt—The dry kilns and lumber of the Sterritt Lumber 
a have been burned, with a loss of $2,000; partially 
nsured. 








Kansas. 
Enterprise—John Latto’s lumber yards have burned. Loss, 
$7,000; insurance, $2,500. 
Kentucky. 
Somerset—The planing mill and lumber yards of Walter 
Ilrod & Co. have burned. Loss, $1,500. 


Maine. 


Ifoulton—Matthew Wilson’s steam saw mill has burned. 

Loss, $10,000 ; uninsured. 
Maryland. 

Gorman—D, J. Bosley’s saw mill has burned. Loss, $3,000; 
uninsured. 

Massachusetts. 

Newton—Fire in the lumber district caused a loss of 
about $10,000 to K. B. Ricketson & Co.; partly insured. 

Michigan. 

Baraga—The Dollar Bay Lumber Company lost about 
$10,000 worth of flat timber and cedar poles on rollways 
between this place and Hancock. 

Krakow—The saw and shingle mill of Amiel Miller were 
burned, with considerable stock. 

Tower—R. B. Small’s lumber camp has burned, with 
$1,700 worth of supplies. Littlefield’s camp on the Pigeon 
river has also burned. 

Minnesota. 

Stony Brook—About 115,000 feet of fine hardwood lumber 
has burned. Loss, about $2,000; uninsured. Joel Smith 
formerly operated a mill here, cutting hardwood for the 
has ges wg of Minneapolis, and the loss falls jointly on him 
and them. 


Missouri. 
Glidden—A. Morehouse lost elevator and lumber yard; 
worth $20,000, 
New York. 


Portville—The big saw mill of Mersereau & Co. was 
burned Loss, $25,000. 
Rochester—-The saw mill of Ek. C. Meyer & Co. has burned. 
Estimated loss, $50,000. 
Oregon. 
Klgin—The saw mill of J. R. Weaver, near this point, has 


burned with considerable lumber. 


Pennsylvania. 
Davidsville—The Russell-Holsopple saw mill burned with 
a loss of $1,400. 
Marsh Creek—The saw mill of FE. 
burned, with 15,000 feet of lumber. 
which but partially covers the loss. 


Texas. 

Centerville—The planing mill and box factory of Charles 

Carpenter has burned; partially insured. 
Tennessee. 

Covington—The saw mill plant of Capt. James A. McFer- 
rin, ten miles west of here, has been destroyed by a boiler 
explosion which killed the owner and four employees. 

Greenfield—The stave mill of Coats Bros. has burned ; also 
J. W. Hillis’ planing mill; uninsured. 

Washington. 

Camden—W. T. Carter & Bro. have lost a dry kiln con- 
taining 25,000 or 30,000 feet of lumber by fire. 

Sherman—The planing mill of Neely & Bible has burned. 
Loss, $4,000; uninsured. 


Matson & Sons has 
Insurance, $3,000, 


Virginia. 

Petersburg—The Central planing mill, owned by Mrs. Fan- 
nie Clark, has burned with 80,000 feet of dressed lumber. 
Loss, $10,000; partially insured. 

Washington. 

Addison—The planing mill and dry kilns of the Addison 
Lumber Company burned. Loss, $15,000; insurance, $4,500. 

Snohomish—The dry kiln of the Snohomish Lumber Com- 
yany, with 1,100,000 shingles, has burned. Loss $2,500; 
nsurance, $600. 


West Virginia. 
Douglas—Thomas Burger & Sons, 
lost their lumber plant at this point by fire. 
to $50,000 ; peste insured. 
Philippi—One of Surpell Bros.’ lumber yards has burned. 
Loss, $1,000; uninsured. 
Wisconsin. 
Bruce—The new mill of the John Arpin Lumber Company 
burned after having been in operation for one day. b 
Iron River—The Lea-Ingram mill, recently purchased by 


f Cumberland, Md., 
y Loss, $35,000 


the Alexander-Edgar Lumber Company, has burned. 108s, 
$30,000. 

Netzer Siding—Cedar poles and posts worth $15,000, be 
longing to Pendleton & Gilkey, of Janesville, burned. 


‘tratford—The R. Connor plant narrowly escaped com 
plete, destruction, the dry kilns burning. Loss, $5,000 ; in: 
sured. 
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The Shortage of Logs the Paramount Feature Among Northern Mills—Only Two Plants Running 
at Minneapolis—Heavy Shipments from Chequamegon Bay—Organization 
of a Manufacturers’ Association at Duluth—Notes 
from the Saginaw District. 





UPPER [liSSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 30.—The prediction made 
last week that the mills at Minneapolis would have to 
close down owing to a lack of logs has been verified. 
All but two of the mills have closed for an indefinite 
period. The two mills which are running are owned 
by the Shevlin-Carpenter Company and McMullen & 
Co. Of the nine closed down that of the Carpenter- 
Lamb Company was the last to close—on Monday night 
of this week. ‘The Shevlin-Carpenter mill is running 
only on half time. This company has a supply of logs 
in the pocket yet and may continue to operate for sev- 
eral days on this schedule. 

Reports regarding the date of the arrival of the next 
drive are conflicting. Some optimistic lumbermen pre- 
dict that logs will be down the early part of next week 
while more conservative ones say that it will be June 
15 or later before they begin to arrive in large quan- 
tities. 

The market situation has already been stimulated 
by the closing down of the mills. 

A number of dealers state this week that outside busi- 
ness is picking up remarkably well. Demand from 
Nebraska, Iowa, North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana is showing a substantial increase. Local jobbers 
and wholesalers attribute this entirely to the closing 
down of the mills. Previous to this time retailers have 
had the impression that as soon as the sawing season 
was well open and new lumber was on the market in 
large quantities there was likely to be a break in prices. 
With a shortage of 350,000,000 in stocks from last year 
and with the output this year likely to be curtailed 
anywhere from 15 to 25 percent, the most obtuse retailer 
must realize that lumber never occupied a stronger 
statistical position than it does today. 


Glaziers go on a Strike. 

The unions are still bringing pressure to bear in a 
last effort to win the woodworkers’ strike. Last Thurs- 
day the glaziers’ union ordered a sympathetic strike in 
the sash and door factories employing non-union labor. 
The glazier’s strike affects but six factories and the 
total number of men belonging to this union, who are 
out, is not over twenty-five. The glaziers’ union admits 
that it has no grievance. No demand has been made 
for increased pay, shorter hours or any other conces- 
sions. The glaziers refuse to work with non-union men 
and their places are being rapidly filled. So far as the 
manufacturers are concerned they say it does not affect 
the strike situation a particle. They have enough help 
to run their factories and this latest feature is caus- 
ing theni no inconvenience. 

Summing up the whole strike situation it is more 
favorable to the manufacturers now than at any time 
since the strike was declared. A number of the strikers 
showed up Monday and Tuesday and asked to be rein- 
stated. They were given work. Now that the strike 
is practically ended considerable criticism is being 
indulged in with regard to one of the first firms to give 
in to the union. It is stated that if this firm had 
remained steadfast the battle would have been of much 
shorter duration. 


The Bemidji Dam Blown Up. 

Monday afternoon the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany received word that its dam at the outlet of Lake 
Bemidji had been blown out. Citizens of the town of 
Bemidji, as a result of an old feud it is claimed, are 
responsible for this outrage. They invoked the aid of 
the local authorities and taking advantage of the 
Bemidji town ordinances gave the semblance of legality 
to this act. The outrage is excused on the ground that 
the water backed up by the dam was a menace to health; 
that it flooded the cellars of the residences and business 
houses of the town, and that the dam did not provide 
a fishway in accordance with the state laws. All these 
charges are denied by the officers of the Scanlon-Gipson 
Lumber Company and they cite facts to prove that this 
summary way of removing the dam was a piece of petty 
spite work. 

This summary removal of the Bemidji dam means a 
considerable loss. While the expense of construction 
amounted to only a few thousand dollars, the principal 
loss will come from the straying of 25,000,000 to 30,000,- 
900 feet of logs. The expense of collecting and floating 
this quantity of logs to the mill at Cass Lake will be a 
big item. 


Minor [ention. 

It is reported from the White Earth reservation this 
Week that fires are again raging in that section of the 
pine timber belt. These reports place the damage at a 
considerable figure; however, there are few white men in 
that section at this time of the year and most of the 
information comes from the Indians, whose veracity is 
always open to question. There is no doubt that there 
18 considerable fire in the reservation and the conditions 
continue to be such that it is not likely to be stamped 
out right away. 

Ed Shevlin is back from California and is spending a 
few weeks in Minneapolis. The California climate proved 
very beneficial to his health. 





John F. Day, of Duluth, formerly a member of Day 
beer Rhinelander, Wis., was in the city last week on 
usiness, 


Harry B. Waite is to start for the Pacific coast this 
week to be gone for a fortnight or longer looking after 
business interests in Washington. 


M. L, Elsmore, of the Commonwealth Lumber Com- 
pany, Frazee, Minn., was in the city for a few days last 
week on his way to Eau Claire, Wis. 

Fred M. Morrill, who was formerly in the wholesale 
commission business, has accepted a position as traveling 
salesman with the H. C. Akeley Lumber Company. He 
left on his first trip Monday morning. 

Henry E. Gipson has returrned from a trip to various 
points in the east. While away he visited Buffalo, New 
York and Washington, but he declares that he did not 
give a thought to business matters until his return to 
Chicago. 

H. L. Jenkins, of the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, 
has recently returned from a trip through northwest- 
ern Iowa. He reports that trade is rather quiet in that 
section on account of the crop conditions. 

L, P. Doliff & Co. report that they are opening a new 
yard at West Brook, on the Bingham Lake extension of 
the Omaha. 


Among the lumbermen who were in Minneapolis on 
business this week were A. W. Lucas, of the Winona 
Lumber Company, and Mr. Botsford, of the Laird-Norton 
Company at Winona, Minn. 

T. H. Stevens, Minneapolis agent for the Amery Lum- 
ber Company, Amery, Wis., and the Willow River Lum- 
ber Company, New Richmond, Wis., has recently returned 
from a trip to those points. He reports that the mills 
have received a large drive of logs and are in a condition 
to handle the season’s sawing in good shape. 

D. B. Douglass, of D, B. Douglass & Co., wholesale lum- 
ber dealers at Chicago, was in the city this week looking 
over the situation. 

Thomas Fullerton, of the Fullerton Lumber Company, 
was in the city from Mitchell, 8. D., the past week. 

J. P. MeGoldrick has returned from Beloit, Wis. He 
reports that the recent scarcity of men at that point is 
now over and the mill owners are enabled to secure all the 
help necessary, 

C. M. McCoy will shortly take a trip to the Pacific 
coast, visiting several important points in Washington. 
He will be gone for six weeks and will look over the 
ground thoroughly before his return. 


S. H. Bowman, of the 8. H. Bowman Lumber Company, 
this city, has returned from a trip to the Puget sound 
country, where he has been for the past three months. 
Mr. Bowman in an interview stated that the indications 
all pointed to a firmer and better market on shingles 
at this point. The manufacturers in Washington, Mr. 
Bowman says, have come to an agreement which will 
probably not be broken; this will have a stimulating 
effect on the market there and will also affect other 
markets throughout the country where cedar shingles 
are in demand. Mr. Bowman seemed to think that the 
Minneapolis market would shortly go up to the old 
figure, $2.25 for *A*, and that it would remain 
at that point for some time, owing to the situation on 
the Pacific coast. W. C. Bowman, of W. C. Bowman 
& Co., Kansas City, came to Minneapolis this week to 
confer with 8. H. Bowman upon his return. 

W. C. Winton, of the Knox Lumber Company, Winton, 
Minn., stopped over in Minneapolis Monday, on his way 
from Duluth to Chicago, on a hurried business trip. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, is serving his country this week on the jury in the 
district court. He says it seems nice to be drawing 
two salaries at once. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutH, Minn., May 29.—The price situation remains 
unchanged, with no increase of sales. It will take some 
time for the streams to rise sufficiently for floating logs 
if rains come at once. It is likely the mills at Cloquet 
will be idle till well into July, while before that time 
some of the mills here will have no logs. 

There are lighter shipments by water than were 
expected, though the rate is low. Many lumber boats 
are taking ore at $1 a ton, and the supply of boats is 
decreasing materially every week. Some of the buyers 
seem disposed to hold back on taking the lumber they 
have bought, though most of them are loading what they 
can get boats for at the new rates. 

The new mill of the Tower Lumber Company, at Tower, 
has started up with about 150 men, and when the plan- 
ing mill is ready, a month from now, the force will be 
increased to more than 200. 

L. F. Johnson, of Superior, is erecting a hardwood 
mill at Middle river, a few miles out of town. It will 
have capacity for about 12,000 feet daily, and will saw 
elm, maple and other woods. Most of the product will 
go to the Webster Manufacturing Company, for chair 
making. a : 

The Coolidge Fuel & Supply Company has built a mill 








at Pork bay, down the north shore of Lake Superior, 
and is sawing there about 5,000 cedar ties daily, and 
making the slabs into shingles. This and the mill of the 
North Shore Lumber Company at Little Marais, are 
the only saw mills on the north shore of the lake. Both 
are new this year. 

Ties are selling 6 to 8 cents under the winter prices, 
and are sharply culled. Three months ago there was 
almost no culling. Railroads seem to have supplied their 
wants, and sales are few. 

J. P. Sims, of the Itasca Lumber Company, was here 
a day or two ago, and was quite troubled over the 
water situation. He said he had never seen the Mis- 
sissippi as low as now, and that all the tributary 
streams are fully as badly off. He said the Itasca com- 
pany would probably not extend its logging road north- 
erly toward international waters this year, though 
twelve miles of road, reaching the Big Fork, has been 
graded ready for rails. 

Cloquet mills are still all idle. An attempt was made 
this week to flood enough water down to float logs to the 
mills. There are 30,000,000 feet of logs jammed at the 
rapids, ten miles up-river, and it is hoped that a rolling 
dam may start them down. 

A new shipping and lumber brokerage firm has located 
here, composed of W. L. Martin, E. H. Silliman, and 
J. E. Farrell. The former are from Cheboygan and Mr. 
Farrell comes from Marquette, where they have offices. 
They have located in the Lyceum building. 

Forest fires have destroyed a large amount of timber 
- the Mesaba range near Allen junction, and west of 
‘ly. 

F. L. Murray, about whose $110,000-10-minute give- 
or-take deal over the Hotel Morrison and the Boston 
Oyster House, Chicago, excited considerable comment 
in the papers of that city last week, is the owner of 
the Murray mill here now sawing under a contract for 
W. H. Gilbert. Mr. Murray is a man of much wealth. 
He is largely interested in Pacific coast timber. 

The county attorney has begun suit under direction 
of the secretary of state against several foreign corpora- 
tions doing business in this county, among them the 
Clark-Jackson Lumber Company. ‘The fine claimed is 
$1,000 in each case. 

The Ogilvie Milling Company has bought 1,500,000 
feet of timber for elevator building, of the Rat Portage 
Lumber Company. 

A. L. Morris, of Bagley, on the line of the Great 
Northern west of here, has imported 100 Angora goats 
that he proposes to try farming with. He paid from 
$5 to $25 a head, and has some as good animals, it is 
stated, as could be got in the United States. The experi- 
ment will be watched with interest, in view of the 
claims made for these goats as clearers of old choppings 
and wild lands. 

The Scanlon-Gipson Company at its Nickerson mill, 
south of here, is filling its fourth piling order from 
the Great Northern road for this year. This order is 
for 5,000 pieces. 

The government is after timber trespassers who have 
been working up along the international boundary, on 
Rainy river, and will come down hard on them, if they can 
be caught. Some of these trespassers last week seized 
a lot of piles and ties that the government agent had 
taken and floated them off into Canada, where they 
were quickly sold. 


LAKE SUPERIOR LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE. 


DututTH, MINN., May 29.—Practically every lumber- 
man at the ports of Chequamegon bay and Duluth-Su- 
perior met at the Spalding hotel, this city, last Satur- 
day for a conference over present conditions and the 
trade in general. They exchanged views, compared esti- 
mates, guessed at the weather and talked of the condi- 
tions of streams, piling grounds and timber limits, cost 
and output, and were evidently not at all shaken in their 
previous views of the situation. From the way in which 
they talk it is quite certain they do not feel any more 
like selling lumber at low prices than they did before 
the meeting. This meeting was really a very important 
one; it gathered here representatives of the following 
firms: 

From Ashland—<Ashland Lumber Company, W. H. Gilbert 
D. W. Mowatt, Knight & Vilas, Brewer & Hauptmann and 
Stearns Lumber oe 

From Washburn—Thompson Lumber Company, A. A. Bige- 
low & Co., John A. Jacobs. 


From Bayfield—R. D. Pike Lumber Company. 
From Superior—Soper Lumber Company and Rogers-Ruger 


Company. 

From Duluth—Duncan, Brewer & Co,. Mitchell & McClure, 
Merrill & Ring Lumber Company, Clark-Jackson Lumber 
Company, Red Cliff Lumber Company, F. L. Gilbert, Millen & 
Arnold, Alger, Smith & Co., Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, G. A. Potter, Knox Lumber Company, Lesure Lumber 
Company, St. Louis Lumber Company. 

From Tower—Tower Lumber Company. 

From Port Wing—Moore, Keppell & Co., 

From Nebagamon—Nebagamon Lumber Company. 

The association organized by choosing the name of 
the Lake Superior Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and by electing these officers: 

President—W. C. McClure, Duluth. 

Vice-president—L. T. Walker, Washburn. 

Treasurer—E. T. Buxton, pagerter. 

Secretary—I’. C. Knapp, Ashland. 


After electing these officers the meeting resolved itself 
into a general exchange of views on the situation, and 
on grades, over which there has been more or less dis- 
cussion for some time. . It was not determined, however, 
to make any change in the present methods of grading, 
though some of the members wanted to adopt the west- 
ern classification. 

The condition of stocks, docks, and streams took up 
most of the afternoon. The various interests present 
turned in figures as to their expected cut, their sales 
and the logs they had up streams, and from these the 
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following showing was adduced: The anticipated cut 
of deep water mills of Chequamegon bay, and Duluth- 
Superior harbor, not including the mills of such owners 
as the Nebagamon Lumber Company, which at present 
are not strictly competitors for the cargo trade, is about 
840,000,000 fect. Of this amount there was sold at the 
beginning of the season 345,000,000 feet, leaving less 
than 500,000,000 feet to carry the districts through the 
year and to the beginning of shipments next summer. 
Of this latter amount logs for making about 240,000,000 
feet are hung up on streams along the shore and at the 
head of the lake, so that there are actually in sight for 
the mills of the three points only about 260,000,000 feet 
of unsold logs. Practically all of these hung-up logs are 
still on rollways, few of them are in the water and 
none are floating toward the mills. There has not been 
the water to break rol!ways, and it will take June floods 
—if they come at all—to get them into the streams. 
Some of these streams have been given up so far as 
getting any logs down them this year is concerned, This 
is particularly true of the Aminicon, where there are 
9,000,000 fect, and where no driving can be done till 
next year. On the Nemadji there has never been known 
such a stage of water as prevailed last week, and there 
are few logs in the main river; aside from some belong- 
ing to the Musser-Sauntry Company, only about 2,000,- 
000 feet. The rest of the 45,000,000 feet to come out of 
that river are on little tributaries. These are now mere 
brooks that one can walk across, and that today would 
scarcely float a lath. Some of the streams are expected 
to make a clean drive later, but it is almost universal 
that logs will be hung up. It is a most conservative 
estimate, figuring from the reports at this meeting, that 
100,000,000 feet will not get down this year. None of 
the deep-water mills is now idle, but some of them are 
getting logs other than their own, and others will be 
compelled to stop soon if there are no rains. 

As to dock room, it was shown that this feature has 
an important bearing on the immediate situation. One 
large Duluth firm, sawing 300,000 feet daily, had Sat- 
urday only 3,000,000 feet of room, though it also had on 
dock some old lumber that might be moved any day. Sev- 
eral others will be filled up in the next few weeks. One 
company, sawing nearly 450,000 feet daily, has 7,000,000 
feet of room and as much more old lumber that will be 
moved shortly, and this concern is about the best off 
of any of the manufacturers. It is safe to say that 
when docks are filled and there must be a shutdown or 
sales, there will be no new lumber. 

The formation of this association is an excellent thing 
for lumber interests of the head-of-the-lake region, and 
should have been acccomplished long ago. It will keep 
the lumbermen together in many ways and will tend 
to strengthen them all, while it will make possible a 
better compilation of statistics and other information. 
Considering the importance of the western Lake Superior 
lumbering centers it should become one of the big asso- 
ciations of the country. It is fortunate in its choice of 
a president, Mr. McClure being thoroughly competent 
for any work he chooses to undertake, and always doing 
thoroughly what he does undertake. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 


STILLWATER, MINN., May 28.—While the lumber cut 
of the St. Croix Valley will be considerably short of 
that of last year, the situation is not now as bad as it is 
on the Mississippi. 

All of the nine mills in this city and vicinity have 
logs enough to last until the middle of June or first of 
July. Before this supply is exhausted the hope is new 
logs will be available to keep the mills going nearly if 
not the entire season. 

The Central Lumber Company is operating its mill 
at Hudson, Wis., day and night, cutting from 200,000 
to 250,000. The other eight mills on the St. Croix have 
not run at night in the past. Last season they ran 
extra hours part of the time, but none of them is doing 
so this year. 

Within the past week there were eight tows of logs 
taken out of the St. Croix, but no Mississippi logs have 
been brought up the river this year, as has been the cus- 
tom in the past. 

Last year over 400,000,000 feet of logs were run 
through the boom above this city. This year there are 
only about 200,000,000 feet to be floated down the St. 
Croix, and it is doubtful if they will all get to market 
even with favorable water hereafter. The mills in this 
vicinity average a cut of about 225,000,000 a year, but 
careful estimates say that the cut will probably fall 
off 15 per cent from last year. 

Of the log supply on the Upper St. Croix about 125,- 
000,000 feet are contracted to be sawed at the nine 
mills in this vicinity. No matter how favorable the river 
conditions may be later in the season those who purchase 
logs here will have to be contented with a small supply. 
Instead of over 200,000,000 feet of logs that were in the 
market here last year there will be not to exceed 75,000,- 
000 feet this year. 

The boom near this city expected to start today with 
13,000,000 feet of logs to sort, but put off starting until 
next Monday for the reason that only about one-fourth 
- the expected quantity of logs was sawed at Never’s 

am. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY. 


AsHLAND, Wis., May 29.—Although the shortage of 
logs on account of the dry weather is figured as consid- 
erable, the mills of Chequamegon bay do not seem to 
be affected yet. The shortage will probably be felt later 
on in the season, as all of the mills seem to have good 
supplies on hand on which to saw during the fore part of 
the summer. Your correspondent has interviewed each 


manufacturer on Chequamegon bay. The mills now run- 
ning night and day are: East End mill (Knight & 
Vilas), Ashland Lumber Company, D. W. Mowatt, Pope 
Iumber Company, Keystone Lumber Company, Barker 
& Stewart, Thompson Lumber Company, Ashley & 
Sprague, and Red Cliff Lumber Company. Only two 
mills, those of the R. D. Pike Lumber Company, at 
Bayfield, and the Bigelow Lumber Company, at Wash- 
burn, run days exclusively. The two new mills of the 
Murray Lumber Company and the Lake Superior Lumber 
Company will probably not start sawing until late in 
June. 

Your correspondent visited Herbster this week. This 
place was at one time the headquarters of the Cranberry 
Lumber Company’s extensive logging operations, at the 
mouth of Cranberry river on the south shore. The fine 
lake dock there is still intact and will be strengthened by 
the Two States Lumber Company, of Ashland, which has 
leased the property, for the erection of a hardwood mill. 
The Two States Lumber Company has purchased consid- 
erable hardwood timber in the vicinity of Cranberry 
river, and will do a large business there. F. C. Knapp 
arrived there Monday from Ashland to look after the 
preliminaries of construction. N. Terwilliger, of Ash- 
land, the well known Ashland mill operator will build 
the mill and have charge of it when completed. Herbster 
will be revived by these extensive operations, and will 
become a quite busy little city again. 

©. M. E. McClintock has about 1,000,000 feet of fine 
logs hung up in the Cranberry river. He has a good sys- 
tem of dams in the river, and if the rains ever ccme, he 
will get the logs down. 

Chequamegon bay was largely represented at the lum- 
bermen’s meeting at Duluth last Saturday. The Ashland 
lumbermen are all quite enthusiastic regarding the new 
association. 

Major Campbell, Indian agent of the La Pointe agency, 
says that the 30,000,000 feet of timber left on the Lac 
Courte Oreilles reservation will undoubtedly be sold, and 
a mill built on the reservation for its manufacture. There 
is a large amount of oak, hemlock, maple, pine, birch, 
basswood and some butternut on the reservation. It is 
understood that the plan of sale will be similar to that 
adopted in the sale of the timber on the Red Cliff and 
Bad River Indian reservations. 

The tug John Owen arrived yesterday with 2,500,000 
feet of logs from the north shore for Knight & Vilas. 
The Owen will bring three more rafts of 3,000,000 feet 
each, from Gooseberry river for this firm. 

Shipments for the week ending Tuesday, May 29, were 
as follows: 


Schr. A. C. Maxwell, A. E. Wilson & Co., to Bliss 


& Van Auken, Saginaw.........seecceesceses 700,000 
Str. Maine, A. BE. Wilson & Co. to Bliss & Van 
Auken, Saginaw..... .cccccsececsesvccescvce 280,000 
Schr. Golden Rule, J. H. Madden to Barbour & 
eS ER rrr 460,000 
Schr. William Brake, J. H. Madden to Barbour & 
Starr, Toledo. 0... vvcccnvccvevvcsesevrctees 400,000 
Str. Rhoda Stewart, J. H. Madden to Barbour & 
SS OY error rer reer ir ert 325,000 
Schr. Magnet, J. H. Madden to Barbour & Starr, 
EE r5 ie n d ¥.5 @ RRMA Mee 9 43 REA OA aIPEY 6 280,000 
Str. J. P. Donaldson, J. H. Madden to H. M. Tyler 
Lumber Company, North Tonawanda.......... 425,000 
Schr. Dayton, J. H. Madden to H. M. Tyler Lum- 
ber Company, North Tonawanda.............. 640,000 
Schr. Hattie, D. L. Wiggins to C. H. Prescott & 
NS ree ere re 600,000 
Str. Lizzie Madden, J. H. Madden to Montgomery 
SE ee a ee re error rt 675,000 
Schr. Crosthwaitt, A. E. Wilson & Co., to the Mills- 
Gray,Carleton Company, Cleveland............ 500,000 
Schr. C. B. Jones, W. EK. Wooding to Morley Lum- 
Der Company, Detroit ...:.2 00000 cvccrccccoses 700,000 
Schr. George B. Owen, Mitchell & Rowland to 
MRIMS, THIRKO.... vcvccsvcccvercccccccrcsereses 1,000,000 
Schr. Wand, A. E. Wilson & Co., to Ellenberger 
Lumber Company, Cleveland.............+.+. 500,000 
Schr. William Grandy, A. BE. Wilson & Co. to Pot- 
Se Oe ee ee OY ee § 700,000 
Str. D. Leutz, D. L. Wiggins to Nicola & Stone 
Lumber Company, Cleveland...............065 700,000 
Str. Thomas D..Stimson, A. FE. Wilson & Co. to 
Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, N. Tonawanda... 550,000 
Schr. Uranus, A. 2. Wilson & Co., to the Mills- 
Gray-Carleton Company, North Tonawanda.... 700,000 
Schr. City of Chicago, D. L. Wiggins to Bliss & 
VOR ROR, Ts i 0.5 6-04 5.00 0 660.4000 e0'os0 450,000 
Str. Louis Pohlow, D. L. Wiggins to Bliss & Van 
pa Rea ee er Sere 525,000 
Schr. Delta, D. L. Wiggins to Bliss & Van Auken, 
ee OOO ee Oe re eee 450,000 
Schr. Commodore, A. BE. Wilson & Co. to the Mills- 
Gray-Carleton Company, Cleveland............ 800,000 
Str. Eliza H. Strong, A. BE. Wilson & Co. to the 
Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, Cleveland....... 1,000,000 
Schr. 8S. C. Keating, D. C. Thompson & Co. to Dis- 
tillery Company, Walkerville, Ont............. 400,000 
SO isdn, as ack eve W AES S Ss Se eas Cs eae 12,760,000 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, Wis., May 29.—Jack Sullivan, who was ar- 
rested at Seattle, Wash., charged with negotiating bogus 
time checks on Daly & O’Day, the extensive Merrill 
loggers, was brought back last week, and at first denied 
his complicity in the crime, but later confessed to the 
district attorney in detail. He is unable, however, to 
throw any light on the whereabouts of his companion, 
who was the “sharper,” Sullivan being merely a tool. 

The George E. Foster Lumber Company is now placing 
the machinery in its new planing mill at the old T. B. 
Scott plant. 

The controversy between Walter A. Scott, of Chicago, 
who owns the dam on Prairie river, and William Vick- 
ery, who has the contract to drive the 10,000,000 feet 
on the river, resulted in an injunction being served on 
the Prairie River Improvement Company, of which Mr. 
Scott is a member, and the company appealed to have 
it set aside. The judge ruled that the injunction should 
stand, and the company is restrained from further inter- 
ference with the drive on the river, and Mr. Vickery is 
given the use of the dam. 


The new bank which is to be started by H. W. Wright 
of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company, and Major C. P_ 
Larkin, of Milwaukee, is an assured fact now, as suffi- 
cient stock has been taken to capitalize at from $25,000 
to $50,000. 

The big plant of the R. Connor Company, at Strat- 
ford, had a narrow escape from destruction by fire last 
week, but timely aid from Wausau prevented all but the 
loss of the dry kilns, entailing a loss estimated at about 
$5,000. 

The drives on all the smaller streams are still hung 
up, and the main river drive is making pretty slow 
time. A season of heavy rain is the only thing that will 
help them out. The sorting works at Tomahawk have 
been closed down on account of no logs arriving and no 
immediate prospect of any. 

The Medford Manufacturing Company is receiving six 
carloads of logs daily by. rail. 

W. H. Bradley and wife, of Tomahawk, departed 
Saturday evening for a trip to Bangor, Me., and will 
be absent several weeks. 

George Langley, of Langley & Alderson, loggers, of 
Merrill, says that the loggers are having all kinds of 
trouble with low water. His firm sends its logs down 
mostly by rail, so it does not affect them very much, 
He believes that the last season’s cut will exceed the 
expectation of many. 

F. H, Albrecht, shipper for the A. H. Stange Company, 
of Merrill, has been at Rhinelander the past week, look- 
ing at a bunch of 15,000,000 feet of timber purchased 
there by his company. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company, of Merrill, have put in 
a new camp at Goodnow for summer logging, and will 
employ between forty and fifty men. 

EK. W. Brooks and J. D. Ross, of Chicago, were look- 
ing after their interests in the valley the first of the 
week, 





WISCONSIN VALLEY TIMBER STATISTICS. 


Secretary Lester A. Rose, of the Wisconsin Valley Ad- 
vancement Association, has compiled some interesting 
statistics, showing the agricultural, mineral and forest 
resources of that section of the state from which the fol- 
lowing table is compiled, giving the information of most 
interest to readers of the American Lumberman. It is 
stated that the compilation of these statistics has been 
given careful attention, though the method of securing 
the information is not stated. The figures on the timber 
give the number of millions of feet: 


Area, Pop. 
County. sq. miles. 1900. Pine. Hem. Hdwd. Cedar. 
\, eee 1,085 5,000 535 75 335 ail 
GRMN hs 0ce<s 1,152 15,000 Ls sie 122 25 


Lincoln ....... 900 26,000 00 1,500 855 100 
Marathon ..... 1,620 50,000 400 1,000 670 100 
Portage ....... 800 30,000 30 25 52 xe 





oer 828 27,000 30 15 106 

DEUBIOES feck ae tocce re 5O ‘cate axe 

| ee eee ee 25 sais pteie F 
Total Lor VOHOF. 20s csvecves 2,500 3,625 2,418 225 


The total of course includes scattering estimates in 
other counties than those given. Mr. Rose estimates 
that the lumber cut in the valley during the past winter 
amounted to 60,000,000 feet, the largest cut on record. 
He also estimates that the pine will last for five years 
and the hardwoods for twenty years at the present rate. 
The available water power of the valley is now believed 
to be nearer 200,000 horse power than the 100,000 which 
has been the previously accepted estimate. 





IN THE MENOMINEE DISTRICT. 


MarInETTE WIs., May 31.—Shipments have been 
light this week and few sales are reported, the largest 
one being the sale by the Girard Lumber Company to the 
Hafner-Foster mills, of Oshkosh, Wis., of 7,000,000 feet 
to be cut this season. : 

The lumber pilers in the yards of the Sawyer-Good- 
man Company and Perley Lowe & Co. went on strike this 
week because of the refusal of the concerns named to 
discharge several non-union workmen. As the saw mill 
labor kere is unionized there is fear that this strike 
may lead to a general strike at the mills. 

As a result of the purchase by Perley Lowe & Co. of 
an interest in the concern, the Peshtigo Lumber Com- 
pany was reorganized at a meeting held here last Friday. 
Perley Lowe was elected president, Charles Ray, of Mil- 
waukee, vice-president, and H. A. J. Upham, of Mil- 
waukee, secretary and treasurer. The board of directors 
includes the above officers and Isaac Stephenson and 
William Templeton, the latter of Perley Lowe & Co., 
Chicago. 





BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


LA Crosse, WIS., May 30.—The mills now in opera- 
tion here are those of the C. L. Colman Lumber Com- 
pany, A. 8. Trow & Co., the estate of G. B. Holway, and 
the C. H. Nichols Lumber Company at Onalaska. It is 
expected that all of the mills will be obliged to close 
down by June 15 for want of logs. 





A CHANCE FOR CONSERVATIVE ACTION. 


Sautt Ste. Marie, Micu., May 26.—The Peninsula 
Box & Lumber Company, of this city, is, we understand, 
delayed in its sawing operations by the lack of water 
on its log drive. This is the only mill of consequence 
now sawing in this vicinity the other large mill having 
been converted into strictly a tie and shingle plant. 

The lumber situation is becoming weaker and but for 
the general tie-up of the drives, we consider that a bad 
slump would be inevitable. However, it lies with the 
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manufacturers themselves to avert such a calamity. A 
little conservatism would steady and hold the market. 
Tue Soo LumMBer CoMPANY. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN MATTERS. 


Bay City AND SAGINAw, Micu., May 29.—There have 
been copious rains during the week, but probably not 
sufficient to cause much increase in the volume of water 
in streams in which logs are floating. The only streams 
in which any considerable quantity of logs is in danger 
are tributaries of Thunder Bay river. There will only 
about 10,000,000 feet come out of the Tittabawassee, 
2,000,000 out of the Flint and 400,000 feet out of the 
Cass, and there is enough water to enable these to be 
moved. Several million feet have been rafted down 
Tobacco river, but they are stopped at Beaverton, where 
they are to be manufactured. The drive on this stream 
is down safely. On the Rifle and Au Gres about 18,000,- 
000 feet are being rafted, and so far as known they will 
all get out. In fact, there are very few saw mills in 
eastern Michigan now dependent upon streams for logs. 
The railroads are doing the log business. Some saw 
mills are dependent on Canada and two or three have not 
yet started in consequence of logs not arriving. 

It is estimated that about 45,000,000 feet of Canada 
logs will come to this river from Canada and 16,000,000 
feet from Sault Ste. Marie. Pelton & Reid, of Cheboygan, 
have 10,000,000 feet in one of the streams emptying into 
Georgian Lay, which they succeeded in getting into the 
drive ahead of many other lots, and they will be in the 
bay so that they can commence towing them August 1. 
There has been dry weather over there and about 50,000,- 
000 feet of logs are hung up, but this is not deprecated 
so much, as they could not be sawed, there having been 
at least 100,000,000 feet more logs put in last winter in 
that district than the mills in the district have capacity 
to manufacture. 

The mills on this river that get their logs by rail are 
more or less delayed in receiving logs, so that very few 
of them are run to their full capacity. The Charles 
Merrill & Co. mill will hardly cut over 15,000,000 feet, 
while its capacity is nearly 30,000,000 feet. The Har- 
grave mill and the Campbell & Brown mill are running 
with day and night crews, and the Saginaw Lumber & 
Salt Company will run nights a portion of the season. 
The Central Lumber Company will not have over half 
to two-thirds of a stock and the A. T. Bliss mill has only 
a few million feet thus far in sight. The C. K. Eddy 
& Sons mill has not turned a wheel and may not this 
season. The firm has some logs in sight, but it is not 
definitely known if they can be brought to the mill] this 
season. The lumber output in eastern Michigan, with 
the exception of Cheboygan, will be materially less than 
last year. Dealers are depending on outside sources of 
supply largely. Two cargoes have come in during the 
week for parties here from Midland, Ont., and two car- 
goes from Ashland, Wis., for Bliss & Van Auken. 

Forest fires are cutting some figure in lumbering north 
of Alpena. Aside from losses noted in a previous letter 
about 1,000,000 feet of hemlock logs belonging to Herman 
Hoeft and F. D, Larke, of Rogers City, were destroyed ; 
the Maltby Lumber Company, of Bay City, lost $2,500 
worth of timber; Connon & Kilbride lost $1,000 worth 
and many small lots of logs, ties, shingle bolts, poles and 
barks have been consumed. R. B. Small’s headquarters 
camp, twelve miles southeast of Onaway, was also de- 
stroyed by fire, together with a quantity of supplies, 
involving a loss of $1,000, with no insurance. Near 
Onaway H. O. Dickinson lost logs valued at $1,500 and 
Merritt Chandler lost $1,000 worth. The smoke for some 
days early in the week was so dense that it was almost 
suffocating. The aggregate loss will be large. 

There is about 30,000,000 feet of logs in the north 
branch of Thunder Bay river, which will require a good 
hard rain to float, but the Alpena mills are getting a 
good many logs by rail. Some of them are likely, ‘how- 
ever, to be more or less delayed in the event of the logs 
on the tributaries of that stream being hung up. 

Mr. Sheldon, of the Eddy-Sheldon Lumber Company, 
has just returned from a trip through the east. In his 
investigation of the lumber situation in the leading east- 
ern markets he found dealers with pretty good stocks on 
hand, and owing to labor troubles and the high price of 
building material they are complaining of dull business 
compared with last year. 

There is an active demand for men for the woods at 
$26 and $28 a month. Saw mill hands are scarce and 
are being sought at $26; men to work on tramways are 
wanted at $26 and $28, and a great scarcity of lumber 
help of all kinds is reported. The fires which have swept 
through the forests in the northern part of the lower 
peninsula will make it necessary to cut a good deal of 
timber the coming fall and winter, and the problem of 
help is a serious one. 

George A. Doan has contracted to put in 5,000,000 feet 
of pine, hemlock and hardwood for T. T. Allen & Co., on 
Backus creek, about nine miles from Lincoln, Alcona 
county. A small saw mill is to be erected in that locality 
and it will be in operation by September. 

The new band mill of Ross Bros. at Beaverton will be 
finished and running within three weeks. It will have a 
capacity of 50,000 feet a day. The firm has a circular 
saw mill, a shingle mill and cedar tie mill in addition 
to the band mill. The entire plant is lighted with elee- 
tricity. 

A large band mill outfit was shipped today by M. Gar- 
land to Canada. Mr. Garland has been unusually busy 
of late filling orders for mill machinery. 

The Brewer Lumber Company received one cargo of 
lumber last. week from West Superior, one cargo came 
to this river and will be reshipped by rail to the Owosso 


Lumber Company, at Owosso, and one cargo came from 
Ashland for the Michigan Manufacturing Company. Wil- 
liam Schuette & Co. have received 2,000,000 feet from 
Midland, Ont, 

E, Hall did not ship the machinery of the Minor Lum- 
ber Company plant from Alpena to Georgian bay as 
expeeted, but it is being shipped to Sarnia, where Mr. 
Hall is erecting a large saw mill. 

Selig Solomon and Hugh Bowman, of Oscoda, who 
were arrested retently, charged with cutting timber on 
government land, were discharged by the United States 
commissioner, the evidence showing that it was not will- 
ful trespass, and they had made application to pay for 
the timber taken. 

Thomas Denton, who has lumbered in this district 
thirty-six years, has just finished shipping 63,850 cubic 
feet of rock elm to Kingston from Traverse City. 

There is a project on foot at Saginaw to convert the 
old O’Donnell, Spencer & Co, plant into a factory for 
the manufacture of pails, lard and other packages out 
of wood pulp. A new match factory will also begin 
operations at Saginaw in a few days. 

Last fall the W. & A. MeArthur Company, Limited, 
of Cheboygan, purchased the mill at Little Current, 
Ont., which formerly belonged to McKinnon & Walsh. 
Nearly all of the old machinery of the mill has been 
taken out and new placed in position. The building ‘has 
also been overhauled and an iron roof put on. A new 
steam center deck and steam log loader have been put 
in. A new three block carriage has taken the place of 
the old one, the circular saw rig has been refitted and 
put in modern shape. A new 5-saw edger and a modern 
Kmery & Garland trimmer were put in, the latter being 
large enough to trim boards from 6 to 18 feet. The old 
gang has been removed and a rock and cement founda- 
tion made for a new 48-inch Wickes gang and the logs 
will be thrown from the live rolls to the gang by steam. 
Numerous other additions and improvements have been 
made to increase the capacity of the plant. It is expected 
the mill will start about June 1 and it will be operated 
day and night, the company having a stock of about 
30,000,000 feet of logs. 





GOOD ADVICE FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


GrayLina, Micu., May 28.—Trade is not very brisk, 
still think the outlook for pine and norway is exceed- 
ingly good and I do not look for any sag in prices this 
season. However, hemlock, being the cheapest wood, 
there is a tendency to lower prices on the part of buy- 
ers, but the manufacturers are struggling hard to main- 
tain prices and in a measure I think are successful. The 
amount of stock on hand is large but consumers will 
readily take all the output if it is handled conservatively 
by the manufacturer and not thrown on the market in 
a bunch. If the manufacturer will only have a little 
patience and give the trade a chance to work it and 
unload there will be no trouble. If, however, there 
should be a rush during the months of July and August 
I think there will be a tendency to lower prices. How- 
ever, lowering the price of lumber would not create any 
better demand and consequently manufacturers would 
be foolish to rush unloading. 

The worst feature about the trade we have had to 
contend with this season was the break made by the 
southern manufacturers, who lowered prices beyond rea- 
son and made such outrageous cuts that it led the re- 
tailer to believe that the association was going all to 
pieces. This, I think, has been remedied in a measure 
by the reorganization of the southern manufacturers, but 
still there is a feeling in retail circles that the organiza- 
tion is only temporary and that in the near future there 
wll be another break in the market. Until it is demon- 
strated beyond a doubt by the manufacturing people in 
the south that there will be no more such breaks, trade 
will be unsettled. The southern people have done a 
great deal of harm by letting down the bars and it will 
take a long time to convince the consuming public that 
they won’t let down the bars again. However, we hope 
for the better. 

In regard to idle mills in our territory, I would say 
that the mills are all running and seem to have plenty 
of logs and will continue to run until the end of the 
season. The output in this territory, I think, will not be 
any greater than it was last year. There is only one 
more mill running nights than last year and the day- 
time operations have been curtailed enough to overcome 
this. 

Fires in this vicinity have been extraordinarily bad 
this year. The country has been burned over from one 
end to the other and in some instances a good many 
cedar poles and posts have been destroyed. I have also 
heard that several million feet of logs have been de- 
stroyed within the past thirty days, but within the last 
twenty-four hours we have had sufficient rain in this 
locality to put out all the fires and vegetation is start- 
ing now in good shape, so I think we will have no more 
danger from that source. SALLina, Hanson & Co. 





SITUATION IN GRAND RAPIDS AND VICINITY, 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 28.—We do not know of 
any mills in our vicinity that are shut down for lack 
of logs. We know of several mills that have discon- 
tinued night running on account of slow trade. We find 
but very little price-cutting. The furniture factories 
here are not running on full time, but expect, however, 
a good business after July 1. We think the amount 
of their shipments for the half year will be fully up 
to the average. Our idea is that everyone has gotten 


into the way of expecting too much. 
There is very little dry stock on hand either in hard- 
wood or hemlock in this vicinity. We are inclined to 


think that after July 1 trade will start up, and as 
everyone has had to pay high prices for their logs and 
made high-priced contracts, we fail to see how there can 
be mueh of a cut in the price. It is simply a question of 
holding on until there is a healthy demand for stock, 
which is bound to come sooner or later. 

Wincuester & DANIELS. 


NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 

Forest fires are still burning in Presque Isle county, 
Michigan, and recently destroyed 1,000,000 hemlock logs 
belonging to a lumberman in Rogers City. 

The hemlock bark industry is quite active in the 
northwest and particularly in Wisconsin, where bark 
is worth about $3.50 a cord. This is sufficient to cover 
the cost of logging and hauling, leaving the logs as clear 
profit upon the transaction, 

The Sweatt planing mill, which is the oldest planing 
mill at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., will be removed to a new 
tocation upon the western side of the city. 

The Diamond Match Company has begun to transport 
to Green Bay its cut for the season in the vicinity of 
Ontonagon, which is from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet. 

Notwithstanding the high prices for railroad ties, the 
demand still exceeds the supply. 

It is reported that Appleton, Wis., will have a new 
sash and door factory. 


The Weiser Valley Lumber Company has filed with 
the state land board of Idaho an application for a 
franchise for the improvement of the Weiser river and 
tributaries, the work to occupy two and one-half years. 

An eastern newspaper remarks that the higher price 
of lumber has caused the widths of fence boards in that 
neighborhood to shrink from six inches to nearer three. 

The passage of the free homes bill will make available 
for settlement about 90,000 acres of good timber land on 
the Nez Perces Indian reservation in Idaho. When this 
reservation was thrown open for settlement it consisted 
of 433,660 acres of land, and since November, 1895, there 
have been nearly 4,000 filings made. As nearly all of 
the settlers going in at that time were in search of 
farming land the timber was overlooked, with the result 
that nearly all of the remaining portion that will be 
available for homesteading, when the bill becomes a law, 
contains the best timber that is to be found on the reser- 
vation, although in homesteading it will of course not be 
necessary to state that “it is more valuable for its timber 
and stone than for agricultural purposes.” 


The St. Croix Lumber Company will remove one of 
its Stillwater mills to Fall Lake, Minn., to be ready 
for operation next winter. 

PP PP PPP PP PEP DPD 
NEWS NOTES. 

The management of the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo, N. Y., is having difficulty in getting the large 
yellow pine timbers needed in the construction work, 
and fears are beginning to be expressed lest the opening 
of the exposition be delayed from this cause. 


Maine lumbermen have adopted the expedient of tying 
lath into half size bunches in order to give them an 
opportunity to dry more rapidly. 

George E. DeVore, of Lansing, Mich., has invented 
a slat weaving machine, for the patents upon which he 
has been offered already $50,000. The machinery auto- 
matically weaves wooden slats into a wire warp and the . 
product is afterward cut into baskets, barrels and other 
packages, and it is thought the invention will, for a 
number of purposes, supplant the use of ordinary pack- 
ing boxes. 


There is considerable agitation to secure a modifica- 
tion of the order of the interior department requiring 
the removal of saw mills from the Uintah forest reserva- 
tion. It is probable that some little modification of the 
order may be secured. 


A frightful accident occurred at the saw mill of the 
Diamond Match Company at Green Bay, Wis., a few 
days ago, resulting in the death of Thomas G. McCarthy, 
head night sawyer at the mill. The accident was a 
peculiar one, and according to Superintendent J. H. 
Comstock, of the Diamond Match Company, might not 
oceur again in a million times. McCarthy had a small 
log on the carriage and was making the last cut in it 
when the saw struck a knot and refused to work properly. 
The timber which he had been sawing laid with one end 
on the carriage and the other on the log deck and in 
order to get at the saw he had to move this timber aside. 
In doing so one end of the timber struck the lever oper- 
ating the carriage. It is always customary among saw- 
yers to lock the lever whenever the carriage is stopped, 
but McCarthy forgot this and this timber striking the 
lever opened it, the carriage was released and drove 
him with terrific force right against the saw, cutting his 
body squarely in two and causing instantaneous death. 
No blame is attached to the management for the acci- 
dent. 

The Hamilton Lumber Company, of Homer, N. Y., has 
received an order for 13,000 small wood wheels to be used 
in the manufacture of automobiles. 

Then Hon. S. L. Griffith, the largest Imber manufae- 
turer in the state of Vermont, has secured for this sea- 
son the largest stock of logs he has ever had, and has 
contracts on hand calling for 20,000,000 feet of lumber 
which it will take him six months to fill. He has five 
mills in operation with a monthly output of 2,500,000 
feet. 

The Penobscot Lumber Association, of Penobscot, Me., 
recently sold 78,000 feetof prize and stray logs to the Or- 
ono Pulp & Paper Company at 94 cents a thousand feet. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Encouraging Recovery of Confidence in the New York Market—Tonawanda Trade at a Standstill 
—Fair Trade and Firm Prices at Philadelphia—Expectation of Steady and Healthy 
Summer Demand Among the Hubites—Notes from the [laine [lills. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, May 28.—There are many people who 
believe that if the weather would settle down to a mild 
uniformity and be either spring or summer for the con- 
secutive period of a fortnight it might help business 
materially. Not that the lumber trade is suffering 
greatly just now. On the contrary the improvement of 
the past few weeks continues, there is a good feeling 
manifested, and building has also improved. But there 
is little doubt that one business depends largely upon 
another and looking at it in that light general trade has 
been greatly injured by the queer weather of the past 
six weeks, and until seasonable warmth comes as a 
steady diet for New Yorkers, any universal bettering of 
the condition of affairs need not be expected. 

Lumber dealers are fairly well satisfied with things 
as they are. The market has recovered from the 
despondent condition that was so markedly noticeable a 
few weeks ago and prices are much stiffer than they 
were. Such general fear of a universal slump as was 
evidenced then is not now felt, and the probabilities are 
that present figures will prevail for many months to 
come. 

Rather a strong feeling is manifest in this market just 
now over the indifference shown by many of the hard- 
wood shippers as to the proper grading of their lumber. 
Of course much of the stuff sent in does not pass inspec- 
tion. Many of the cars are, it is claimed by retaile.ts, 
almost 20 percent below grade. Of course the reason 
is manifest. So great is the demand that all sorts of 
logs are being sawed into lumber, the high prices offered 
being unother great incentive. 

At the present time the retailer can only grumble over 
buying one grade at the mill and receiving another and 
a lower grade. His time will come when trade is nor- 
mal. Then he is likely to remember the concerns whi): 
took advantage of his needs when prices were high and 
go elsewhere to purchase his stock of lumber. 

The New York office of the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Company was closed last week on the occasion of the 
funeral in Boston of Otis Shepard, president and founder 
of the company. Mr, Shepard was well known and 
extremely popular in this market, and in this connec- 
tion it is extremely interesting to note the many New 
York concerns which are practically off-shoots of the 
parent firm of which he was the head. They are: Marsh 
& McClelland, successors to W. E. Marsh & Co., 32 
Broadway; Frederick W. Cole, No. 18 Broadway; ‘The 
Murray Lumber Company (Clarence Murray) No. 18 
Broadway; Morse & Crombie, which is practically 
merged into W. W. Crombie & Co., No. 81 New street; 
Guy E. Robinson, No. 18 Broadway, and Shepard, 
Farmer & Co., No. 1 Broadway. Almost all of the prin- 
cipal members of the above firms were with the Shepard 
& Mozse Lumber Company at one time or another, while 
L, H, Shepard, both Messrs. Morse and Crombie and 
Mr. Cole were stockholders in the company. 

Chief Justice Depue, of the supreme court at Newark, 
N. J., last week granted an order to show cause why two 
judgments. amounting to $4,396.83, obtained by the 
First National bank of Jamestown, N. Y., against the 
Chapin-Hall Lumber Company, of Newark, should not 
be set aside. The case will be argued at the June term 
of the supreme court at Trenton, N. J. The judgments 
were obtained on two protested promissory notes. The 
company claims the real plaintiff is a man named Kemp, 
and that it has a claim against him which more than 
equaled the amount of the two notes. 

Recent visitors to the city were: Edward Germain, 
Saginaw, Mich.; M. E. Preisch, of Haines & Co., Buffalo; 
Joseph Dart, Buffalo, and Julius Dietz, of the Buffalo 
Maple Flooring Company, Buffalo. 

Holmes & Stevens, who formerly represented the 
Swan-Donogh Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., at No, 266 West Thirty-eighth street, are now 
located at No. 18 Broadway. 

Harte Cooke, son of A. P. Cooke, the well known 
wholesale lumber dealer, of Brooklyn, sailed for a Euro- 
pean pleasure trip last week. 

Among the lumbermen who intend seeing the Paris 
exposition before the summer is over is E. L. Thomas, 
the popular Yonkers retailer. 


Lumber Charters for the Week. 


In steamer tonnage the inquiry for timber tonnage 
partakes of the active character of general cargo and 
timber boats to load at gulf ports are still somewhat 
scarce. For June and July loading to the United King- 
dom and continent 115s to 120s is asked. For August 
112s 6d to 115s. Deal rates from the provinces are also 
somewhat stronger, being 55s to 57s 6d from St. John 
to the west coast of England. 

There is little doing in time contracts as shippers evi- 
dently expect that owners’ ideas as to rates may be 
modified in the future. In sail tonnage, rates for lum- 
ber to the River Plate continue firm, shippers paying 
from $14.25 to $14.50 from the gulf to Buenos Ayres and 
$11 from outside provincial ports. In Brazil freights 
there are few lumber orders from the south seeking.ac- 
ceptance, but neither is there any great offering of 
vessels. Lumber rates.coastwise are again a shade 
lower, being $5 from Brunswick to New York. 

In the fixtures for the week there have been fourteen 


vessels to foreign countries, 1,799 tons average; 9 to 
South America, average tonnage, 822; 5 to the West 
Indies, average tonnage, 241; 11 coastwise, average ton- 
nage, 441; total lumber vessels 39, with a total tonnage 
of 38,641, being an increase of 9,653 tons over the pre- 
vious week. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 30.—The lumbermen’s bureau 
for obtaining tonnage is pronounced a success by all but 
the vessel-owners. One firm claims to have saved $400 
through it lately on a single cargo. Some firms have 
come into the bureau since its formation. 

Lake lumber freights are still weak and declining, 
vessels having regularly accepted $2.50 from Duluth, 
with offerings at $2.25 from Ashland. Georgian bay 
pays $1.6243, with one broker taking $1.50. The Menomi- 
nee rate is $1.75. 

Lake receipts of lumber are getting to a respectable 
figure, though they are still far from high, being for 
the week 7,230,000 feet, with 6,208,000 shingles. Some 
of the larger pine firms report*that they have taken 
in only a single lake cargo so far. 

Howard A. Hamilton, who leased the door factory at 
Middleport after the burning of the Hamilton factory 
in Butfalo, was in the city this week. He states that 
he is employing about 100 men and has plenty to do. 

H. A. Montgomery is back to New York again, after 
spending such a long time in the market during April. 
Both the Montgomery brothers will spend their leisure 
time at Silver Creek this summer instead on the north 
shore of Lake Erie. 

Hurd Brothers have taken full possession of the yard 
of the Superior Lumber Company, now out of business. 
A warehouse is to be built on it this summer by the 
road, room for a track across it having already been 
made through the lumber. 

What is generally known as the Lay woodworking fac- 
tory, at Batavia, thirty-seven miles east of Buffalo, 
burned on May 25, involving a loss of about $10,000, 
with only partial insurance. The property belonged to 
the Lay estate and was run by A, G. Kerben. 

On May 27 the Mesereau planing mill at Lumberville, 
near Portville, in the Olean district, burned, involving 
a loss of about $20,000. It is not decided whether the 
business will be resumed. 

A. P, Strong, manager of the Superior Lumber Com- 
pany, formerly located here, is closing out his private 
interests preparatory to locating in the lumber district 
of eastern Tennessee, at Bristol, where the Strongs have 
timber to cut and a mill to run. He is offering his fine 
residence on Ashland avenue for sale. 

Mixer & Co. are still able to record a business so good 
that it is well ahead of last year. Not till within a few 
days has it dropped off materially, and that may be a 
mere temporary lull. 

O. E. Yeager and F. W. Vetter, respectively secretary 
and treasurer and manager of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, the well known hardwood wholesale and manufac- 
turing house of this city, have disposed of their interests 
in the company to the other stockholders, essentially the 
Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, O., and will retire 
from the big operation. With the enviable success and 
record these gentlemen have made in this enterprise 
they will surely be heard of in a new deal before long. 
W. 8. Hollister, of the Cleveland house, will be the new 
manager of the Empire Lumber Company, with the title 
of assistant secretary and treasurer. H. C. Christy will 
remain as president. 


THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nort Tonawanpa, N. Y., May 29.—The lumber trade 
is practically at a standstill, as trade has dwindled down 
to almost nothing. We have the dullest trade here in the 
east that we have ever had at this time of the year in 
the history of the market; anyone would think that every 
day was Sunday to walk around through the several 
yards. The receipts of stock from the west have fallen 
below the amount received up to this time a year ago, 
when every dealer was receiving stock and all yards 
had large gangs sorting the lumber from the dock, or 
loading it direct to the cars or canal boats straight for 
the eastern markets. This spring the canal is full of 
boats and the owners are almost begging for loads. 
Most of the docks are bare of any new stock, and many 
of the dealers still have stock on the front of the dock 
that was sorted and piled there last fall, when the yards 
became filled to their utmost capacity. 

The eastern dealers are still holding off and waiting 
for a break in prices, and the dealers here will not pur- 
chase any stock west until there is a break in the prices 
there. Stock lists from the western manufacturers are 
being received daily, but they are simply laid away or 
consigned to the waste basket, after the prices are seen, 
and unless there is a break in the western prices there 
will be but very little stock purchased by any of the deal- 
ers here. The stock that has been received there so far 
is some that was left up west last fall, and this, together 
with what we have on hand, will be sufficient to carry us 
through the summer unless there is a radical change in 
the situation both east and west. 

During the winter the western manufacturers were 
worried about not being able to get the logs to the mills, 





owing to the small amount of snow which they had. 
Now that they have been able to get the logs to the 
streams, they find there is not sufficient water to float 
them, but if the present situation continues, they will be 
able to get water enough to float all the logs they can 
sell at the present asking prices for their stock. 





FROM THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 29.—Business is decidedly 
better than it has been during the last two weeks, 
inquiries being more numerous and the general move- 
ment larger. ‘The yard men are still acting with extreme 
caution and there is not yet any inclination to maintain 
yard stocks by the addition of new purchases. ‘There 
is still much hand-to-mouth buying, retailers apparently 
being unable to see bottom in the market yet. Yard 
stocks are, however, becoming so’ depleted that it is a 
question of only a short time when a general restock- 
ing must come. The newspapers continue to tell of a 
strike in progress in the building trades, but the few 
discontented workers who are remaining away from 
their employment are not retarding operations. ‘The 
mill men are not very busy and when they want men 
they can easily get them. Some of the box making firms 
have signed their workers’ scale. 

Hemlock moves slowly, but the demand has quick- 
ened during the past week. Under the circumstances 
prices have been very well maintained, both by the 
manufacturers and the wholesalers. The yard men still 
think this lumber will drop lower and are waiting in 
the expectation of stocking up at better figures than 
they can now. The general opinion appears to be that 
hemlock will not touch a lower price. 

Spruce shows no change. The demand has improved 
over that of the week preceding. The prices of West 
Virginia spruce remain as before, but the manufacturers 
are waiting to hear the result of the meeting at Boston 
yesterday and at Bangor today fo shape their future 
policy. 

White pine is in fair demand locally. Prices are 
being well held up. There is some guessing as to the 
future. Men who are noted for their shrewdness have 
placed considerable orders at the ruling prices; on the 
other hand there are those who figure on a weak market 
later. A lumberman from St. Paul who was in the city 
yesterday said that unless there was a June freshet 
there would a shortage of lumber up in his section and 
he made the prophecy that box lumber would advance $1. 

Poplar is holding its own, but is showing a tendency to 
weaken. There are fair stocks at the mills, but there 
continues to be a wide difference of opinion between the 
manufacturers and the wholesalers on the question of 
values. The former are disposed to hold out stifily for 
their price. It is noted in nearly all lines of lumber 
that the manufacturers are tenacious of their prices, 
showing little inclination to help the movement by con- 
cessions. 

It is approaching the off season for the hardwood 
trade and the transactions will not be many or heavy 
until the second half of the year has opened. Yard 
stocks are fair and there is a slight weakening in some 
lines. Plain white and red oak, basswood common and 
cull chestnut, red birch and maple squares, and cull 
cherry are all in good demand. Cull cherry is scarce. 

Robert R. Rumbarger, general manager of the Coketon 
Lumber Company, at Coketon, W. Va., was in the city 
yesterday and he said that all the mills in his section 
are busy and have all the orders they want. ‘They are 
holding out for their prices and go on the theory that 
yard stocks must run out in time, that they must be 
replenished, and that the demand which will spring 
up will keep prices where they are. 

Mr. Allen, superintendent of the Beaver Creek Lum- 
ber Company’s mills at Davis, W. Va., paid a flying 
visit to the city during the week. : 

The receipts of lumber by water have fallen off con- 
siderably as they do at about this time of the year, 
but the following arrivals are noted: To Gillingham, 
Garrison & Co., the schooner Hilda, from Savannah, with 
385,000 feet of lumber; to E. P. Burton & Co., the barge 
Edward, with 330,000 feet of sap boards, from North 
Carolina ports, and the barge Pennsylvania, with the 
same quantity of boards, from North Carolina; to 
Franklin A. Smith, planing mill, the schooner Collins 
Walton, with 360,000 feet from Jacksonville; to the 
Keystone Yellow Pine Company, the schooner Frederick 
Roesner, with 325,000 feet, from Brunswick; to the 
Degon-McLean Construction Company, at Reedy Island, 
31,000 feet of piling from Wilmington, N. C. In addi- 
tion, about 1,750,000 feet arrived from various ports 
in North Carolina to different consignees, 





SMOKY CITY TRADE. 


PirrspurG, Pa., May 29.—Conditions remain practi- 
cally the same in this region. After the almost unprece- 
dented boom in the lumber business of last year, the 
rather quiet state of affairs is looked upon by the dis- 
gruntled as “alarmingly dull,” but such is not the case. 
Every one is busy, with many new inquiries coming in 
the daily mails and numerous good-sized contracts almost 
ready to be knocked down. Retail yards, which had 
been rather heavily stocked up a month ago, are being 
cleared of their surplus, indicating a fair business all 
around. Good prices are being upheld by the whole- 
salers, who had a large meeting today. At the meeting 
were present representatives of the following firms: 
Daniels & Collin, W. I. Mitchell, Flint, Erving & Lind- 
say, Nicola Brothers, E. V. Babcock & Co., American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, W. M. G. Gordon 
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and others. It was the unanimous sentimént of the above 
that there had been a change for the better, patent to all 
of them. 

The Nicola Bros.’ Company’s extensive planing mill in 
Cleveland has just been completed, and operations began 
at once. The plant will be worked night and day. Many 
large cargoes have arrived at the new dock and 2,500,000 
feet of cottonwood and gum belonging to this firm have 
arrived on barges at Cincinnati. F. F. Nicola, president 
of the company, in speaking of trade, said that the vol- 
ume of business during May eclipsed that of any other 
month in the history of their business; that the outlook 
for all is most encouraging and the balance of the year 
will witness a steady trade at firm prices. 

At the Seventh Avenue hotel recently were Sam E. 
Putnam, Sam R. Greiner of the R. H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, and K. K. Mitchell, all of Cleveland. 

G. Walter Gates, manager of the pine department of 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, is 
spending ten days or a fortnight at Norfolk, Va., where 
the company has an office. 

N. U. Bond, of the Eureka Lumber Company, Brock- 
wayville, Pa., called upon some of the trade this week. 

T. D. Mellon, Springdale, Pa., was in the city recently 
looking up stock. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE FEATURES. 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—A comfortable feeling of “let 
well enough alone” pervades the market of Boston. The 
volume of trade is not large yet, and many a man has 
stocks of various kinds of lumber which were designed 
for a more active movement, but it will keep and there 
is money enough to keep it. All hands last year laid 
by a comfortable little surplus, which has enabled them 
to pay for the lumber which is piled in the yards, or 
rests on sticks at the mill. As time goes on any fear 
of demoralization in prices seems to be dissipated, and 
a quiet, but in the main healthy, summer trade appears 
to be what we may expect. The general opinion among 
conservative dealers seems to be that the present rest 
along a level which yields a profit is a good sign rather 
than a calamity. The wisest of business men need now 
and then a period in which to take breath and review 
the situation and get a normal perspective on affairs. 
Were it not for such a halt in demand, men would con- 
tinue marking up prices to an unreasonable hight, 
thereby inviting a collapse, which is always inevitable 
when men lose their heads. 

A prominent Boston lumberman, and a good judge of 
general business affairs, tells of the long-headed tactics 
of a buyer of wheat in Nebraska, which contains a hint 
for the lumber industry. This fellow, when he found 
wheat flowing toward his elevators faster than he 
wished, promptly offered a slight advance in price. 
What was the effect? The avaricious farmers imme- 
diately concluded that wheat was going higher, and 
carefully withheld their grain. On the other hand, if 
the operator found himself in the market for more 
wheat, he made a slight reduction in his bidding price, 
with precisely the opposite effect. The farmers instantly 
rushed to cover, and poured wheat in on him in order 
to get rid of all they could before the grain went lower. 
This is something which may be pondered on by those 
who think that a drop of a dollar or two in spruce, pop- 
lar, or any other staple lumber, is going to satisfy the 
builder and stimulate demand; the effect would be pre- 
cisely the opposite. 

Out in Somerville lives a man who can buy and sell 
lumber well, and keep the good will and confidence of 
his town folk at the same time. John M. Woods, of 
John M. Woods & Co., one of the largest hardwood 
houses in Boston,‘is active in Grand Army circles and 
is Past Commander of Willard C. Kinsley Post No. 139. 
He'delivered the Memorial Day address on May 30, and 
his words carried with them the feeling that only a very 
active part in the work of ’61 to ’65 could put into it. 

A large and serious fire occurred on May 23 in the 
big storage building of the E. B. Ricketson Company, 
Crafts street, Newtonville. About ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of lumber was consumed. This is partly covered 
by insurance. The cause of the fire is not known as yet. 
Mr. Ricketson was formerly connected with the Baker 
& Ricketson Company, of Worcester. 

W. C. Wheeler, president of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., 
whose business in New England is large, has gotten back 
to Tacoma, Wash., after a trip of nearly two months 
throughout New England. He writes of his trip through 
the west: “The country was looking fine, and every one 
was feeling contented and happy. I was very much 
pleased with the statement of business men all the way 
home. The prevalent feeling seems to be that the presi- 
dential year will be like that of 1880—history repeating 
itself. A number of concerns are putting on new trav- 
eling men. I noticed a great deal of building all the way 
across the continent. People seemed to have money, and 
every bank from one end of the country to the other that 
Theard about seemed to have more money than it knew 
what. to do with. Conditions throughout the country 
certainly are flattering; the prospects are fine in all 
quarters, and there is no bugbear in sight, except the 
fancied one pending the election, which all hands agree 
would not cut much of a figure this year.” This letter 
should be interesting reading to the New England dealer 
who fancies that the business world circles about within 
sight of Bunker Hill monument. 

,_ George W. Jones, a prominent dealer in North Caro- 
See, Pine at Norfolk, spent a portion of last week in 
ston. 

One of the landmarks of the lumber traVle of Boston 
and of all New England has been removed in the death 
of Otis Shepard, long a resident and prominent citizen 
of Brookline, and identified in the minds of the entire 


lumber trade of New England with the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Company. Mr. Shepard represented a fine old 
type of New England business men, when aggressive 
action was needed, conservative at precisely the right 
moment, and he was, above all, consistent and honorable 
in all his dealings. It is such men as this who give the 
high caste stamp to the occupation in which he was 
engaged. It is to be hoped that in the new generation 
of younger men a few at least are training themselves 
to occupy the places left vacant by such characters as 
that of Mr. Shepard. 

T. E. Ripley, secretary of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., has just returned from a two weeks’ 
trip to Washington, D. C., where he visited friends in 
company with Mrs. Ripley. He incidentally arranged for 
a large increase in the capital stock of his company, an 
increase which places the firm in a position to take care 
of the rapidly growing demands which are made upon 
it for cedar doors and other mill work, for which the 
house has become justly famous. 





MAINE MILLS RESUME OPERATION, 


Banoaor, Me., May 28.—The freshet in the Penobscot— 
the third for the season—has subsided sufficiently to al- 
low of the mills resuming operations, and the output of 
lumber is now nearly up to the average. Some of the 
steam mills at and near Bangor are waiting for logs, 
which will be in from the brook drives and the first East 
Branch soon. Prices in New York are low, quoted at 
$12.50 to $16.50 for spruce, but freights remain the same 
as before—$2.50 to New York, $2.25 to the sound and 
$1.75 to $1.87 to Boston. It is said that all the manu- 
facturers are living up to the agreement not to ship any 
lumber on the market unsold. 

The careless raising of the gates at the foot of one of 
the chain of lakes above Lincoln this week caused a sud- 
den flood in the lakes and in Mattanawcook stream, re- 
sulting in the carrying out of three dams and the bridge 
in the town of Lincoln, the destruction of part of the 
stone dam of the Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company and 
considerable damage to the mill foundations. The total 
loss is estimated at $25,000. The gates were opened by 
some fishermen whose names are unknown. 

The first deal steamer of the season is now loading at 
Bangor for West Hartlepool, Eng., and the first of the 
spoolwood fleet, the Firby, 1,543 tons, has been chartered 
for June loading. Several other steamers have been 
chartered for both trades. 

A big crop of maple and white birch logs was gathered 
in the woods of eastern and northern Maine last winter, 
and now the mills are busy “peeling” the maples into 
fruit box shooks and splitting the birches into spool 
bars. These manufactures of hardwood go a long way 
toward filling the place in Bangor’s foreign trade that 
was made vacant by the loss of the deal trade many 
years ago, and their shipment brings to the port a class 
of vessels very different from the Yankee ships that car- 
ried the deals to the United Kingdom. The fruit-box 
shooxs are all sold in Italy and Sicily, and are carried to 
Palermo, Messina, Catania, Leghorn, Naples and Castel- 
lamare di Stabia in vessels owned, for the most part, by 
the fruit-raisers who buy the cargoes. Twelve or fifteen 
of these vessels will load here in the next few months. 

The spool bars are sent, generally, in steamships to 
Scotland and England—to Greenock, Bowling, Fleetwood 
and Hull. There is enough white birch standing in Pis- 
cataquis county alone to keep the world in spools for a 
hundred years. 

Hon. N. M. Jones, manager of the Katahdin Pulp & 
Paper Company’s plant at Lincoln, has taken the con- 
tract to build a pulp mill at Lockport, N. Y., for the 
Traders’ Paper Company. The mill will have a capacity 
of thirty tons of dry pulp a day, and will be equipped 
in first-class manner throughout. 

Imports of wood pulp from the British provinces to 
to the United States, through Maine, have been larger 
than usual this spring, aggregating 3,442 tons for the 
three months ending March 31. In April 1,066 tons 
were imported. This pulp is made in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, chiefly from spruce, and is used in the 
Maine mills, mixed with the spruce pulp produced here. 
A few years ago considerable quantities of wood pulp 
were exported from Bangor to Europe, but now the mills 
here are unable to produce-enough for home consump- 
tion. 

The contract for the erection of the new cutting-up 
and barking mill of the International Paper Company, 
at Bemis, Me., has been awarded to the New England 
Building Company, of Lewiston, and work will begin at 
once. The main building will contain two saws and 
eight barkers, with a capacity of 100 cords a day. There 
will be an engine room, with a 175-horse power engine, 
and a boiler house with two 125-horse power boilers. 

A. M. Carter, civil engineer for the Berlin Mills Com- 
pany, does not believe that there is any danger of a de- 
crease in Maine’s lumber supply for a good many years 
yet. He says that there is but slight indication of the 
pine decreasing, it being a tree of rapid growth, requir- 
ing only fifty years to attain full size. It will grow al- 
most anywhere, and in the pasture lands and on deserted 
farms of the state, especially in the southern part, pine 
is springing up like weeds. In the northern section, 
where pine is being cut off, it does not spring up again, 
and there is danger of the tree becoming extinct in that 
region. Mr. Carter says lumbermen now figure that 5 
percent of the timber is destroyed by forest fires, and 
one-half of 1 percent by storms. 

The Kennebec Water Power Company and the Ken- 
nebec Log Driving Company will expend $10,000 to 
$15,000 this year in improving the channel of the river. 
The same corporations expended $5,000 last year in this 
way. 





The Ohio Field. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, O., May 28.—“The problem of the hour” 
is at present the uppermost question with all the busi- 
ness world. “Where are we at?” ‘What are we doing?” 
and “What is going to happen?” are the paramount 
questions everywhere, not only in the lumber trade but 
in all branches of merchandising throughout the country. 
There never was a time when more cool, clear, decisive, 
yet intelligent measures should be followed than vow. 
We think the whole question resolves itself back to the 
one simple, easily-digested problem of supply and de- 
mand, and when this is thoroughly understood and these 
laws followed the lumber business, like all other trades, 
will regulate itself. 

The price of lumber and the amount of profit is cer- 
tainly at all times inevitably fixed by the relation of 
supply and demand. When the supply is in excess of the 
demand then to a certain extent the price is fixed by the 
buyer and vice versa; so we are impelled to say, move 
cautiously forward, but do not fill your yards so full that 
you are compelled to move stock to make room for more, 
thus forcing sales, overloading your customers and 
breaking prices. So let us proceed with great care, keep- 
ing before us at all times that the inevitable law of sup- 
ply and demand cannot be changed. 

We feel that we can again truthfully say that trade 
for last week was somewhat improved over that of the 
week before, with more inquiries, easier sales, and a 
more satisfactory condition throughout the market. One 
thing was very notable and that was a marked improve- 
ment in the demand for lumber for building purposes, 
with prices somewhat less than they were at the be- 
ginning of the season, and no further decline looked for. 

The receipts of lumber for last week were not large, 
and it is not anticipated that any decided increase will 
begin until later in the season. Out-of-town buyers were 
in the market quite plentifully last week, but making 
purchases only for lumber to fill presentorders. All of our 
city dealers are in an exceedingly cheerful mood and are 
looking for a steady improvement as the season advances, 








OHIO RIVER CONDITIONS. 


CINCINNATI O., May 29.—President T. J. Moffett, of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, today announced his 
selection of committees for the ensuing year as follows: 

Executive board—T. J. Moffett, chairman; T. B. Stone, 
F’. M. Possell, W. B. Hay, A. V. Fuhrman. 

Entertainment committee—Ben Dulweber, chairman; T. B. 
Stone, A. V. Fuhrman, Walter Quick, BE. A. Swain. 

Inspection committee—E. W. Robbins, chairman; J. W. 
Darling, EB. A. Swain, Ben Dulweber, W. T. Hanna. 

Statistics committee—H. P. , chairman; W. A. 
Bennett, B. Beimford, B. A. Kipp, A. D. McLeod. 

Supplementary committee—W. B. Hay, T. J. Moffett. 

Law and insurance committee—M. Farrin, chairman; 
J. Watt Graham, W. H. Justice, L. H. Gage, J. B. Cochran. 

River and rail committee—W. A. Bennett, chairman; 
Frank Littleford, F. M. Possell, James Buckley, Jesse Tuthill. 

Advertising and press committee—Walter Quick, chair- 
man; George Littleford, J. W. Darling, G. W. Davis, C. W. 
Tomlinson. . 

Credit and terms committee—J. Watt Graham, chairman; 
Mr. Duhimeir, John Hanna, B. A. Kipp, B. BE. Edwards. 

Arbitration committee—L. G. Banning, chairman; D. L. 
Graham, C. F. Korn. 


The committee on the selection of a district inspector, 
consisting of M. B. Farrin, chairman; W. A. Bennett, 
E. W. Robbins, Ben. Dulweber and E, A. Swain, met 
today at the office of M. B. Farrin and agreed on a 
man for the place and will formally recommend to 
the Lumbermen’s Club his appointment. Of course the 
club ‘has entire authority in the matter and the name 
of the successful aspirant for the very important and 
trying position will not be made public until the club 
takes action. The committee can of course only recom- 
mend a candidate. It is understood that the committee 
after a very careful investigation had but two names 
up for consideration today, all the others having been 
discarded for one reason or another. The makeup of 
the committee would seem to indicate that there should 
be no hesitancy in indorsing its final selection in any 
quarter. It is probable that there will be a called 
meeting of the club on Friday in this connection. 

President Moffett, with ‘his usual earnestness and 
push, is giving the matter of the new inspection very 
close attention. He realizes, as do all members of the 
trade who have given it thought, that the making of 
a right start is of the utmost importance. He says 
that the new system is gaining friends right and left 
already in a way to surprise even its most sanguine 
upholders. Only yesterday one of the leading firms of 
the city made application to have 150,000 feet inspected. 
This job alone would furnish employment and salary 
for an inspector for some time to come. It is likely 
that the Lumbermen’s Club or individual members, may 
have to guarantee sufficient income to the new inspec- 
tor for a reasonable season of trial. It is certain that 
there will be no trouble or delay encountered on that 
point. A salary of not less than $100 a month, or 
rather a guarantee of that amount of pay will be 
forthcoming whatever the amount of the fees, will 
probably be a result of the club’s action. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, who with Ben. Bramlage, cashier 
of the Farmers & Traders’ National bank of Covington, 
Ky., and their wives, have been at Hot Springs, Ark., 
recreating and resting for a few weeks, returned home 
last night. Mr. Bennett reports having had a delight- 
ful season of relaxation and much needed rest. 

H. P. Wiborg, who was severely injured a few days 
ago by having his horse rear up and fall on him while 
driving, is about all right again, walking around as 
usual with exception of a slight limp. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





A Slight Increase in Yellow Pine Orders at St. Louis—No Change at Kansas City—Fine Crops 
Assured in Oklahoma and Kansas—Texas [lills Report Improved Demand—Good 
Export Trade at Mobile—New Orleans Lumber Exporters in Controversy 
with Steamship Agents—A Big Arkansas Milling Concern. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Sr. Lours, Mo., May 30.—The prevailing conditions in 
and around this lumber center do not show many 
changes since last report. If anything, there is a slightly 
better tone to’ the market resulting from heavier sales 
in all branches of the business*than was reported last 
week, In some lines prices may be said to be on a lower 
basis than at last report, but there is hardly a quotable 
change in this respect and it is not regarded as serious. 
The fact that the movement is heavier is pleasing and, 
coupled with the facts that the majority of the mills 
are being kept busy and that retail and factory stocks 
are rapidly growing smaller, there are many satisfactory 
features to the situation, and things are not entirely bad. 

The labor situation in the whole of the consuming 
country supplied by the St. Louis market does not im- 
prove. Many varieties of strikes are combining to keep 
the consuming trade on enough of an uncertain basis 
to prevent users of lumber from anticipating their 
wants. Purchases for at least six weeks have been no 
larger than were absolutely necessary and stocks have 
been allowed to run down. Here in St. Louis there has 
been practically no local business in any lines depending 
upon the building trades, and there have been very unsat- 
isfactory conditions prevailing in other branches of the 
consuming trade because of the uncertainty of things. 
The street car strike has tended to aggravate things and 
the threats of sympathetic strikes has prevented heavy 
investments in lumber. Factory consumption of some 
varieties of stock has remained nearly as heavy as during 
the early spring, but stocks already purchased have been 
drawn from. 

The yellow pine people are receiving more orders than 
at last report, but the situation is otherwise the same. 
Those classes of stock which are inclined to move slowly 
are being pushed as much as possible by price induce- 
ments to prevent an unbalanced stock condition at the 
mills; otherwise prices have undergone practically no 
changes during the week. 

A letter is being sent out by the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association calling a meeting of the 
members for Thursday, June 7, at the Southern hotel, 
this city. This action was taken at a meeting of the 
executive committee, held yesterday, and is the result 
of a careful study of existing conditions. The bright 
crop prospects, the probability that the labor troubles 
will soon be settled and the evident shortage of this 
season’s cut of white pine were all considered and it 
was deemed advisable to get the members together for 
the purpose of comparing notes and outlining a policy 
for action during the summer and fall. 

Hardwoods have been coming in quite freely during 
the past week, but it is noticeable that the receipts are 
largely confined to stock that is being delivered on con- 
tract or that is easy sale. 

Preparations for the annual outing of the St. Louis 
lumbermen and their families are assuming large pro- 
portions, All branches of the trade have united and a 
general committee composed of W. A. Bonsack, chair- 
man, and A. J. Lang, J. N. Verdin and E. H. Hill, rep- 
resenting the St. Louis Hardwood and Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange; C. D, Johnson, C. J. Mansfield and 
T. H. Garrett, representing the yellow pine interests; G. 
i. Hibbard, J. F. Scobee and B, J. Ehnts, representing 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, and H. B. Law- 
rence, 8. E. Carothers and J. A. Reheis, representing the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is working hard to 
make June 14 the most successful picnic day the lum- 
bermen have ever experienced. Already the hardwood 
boys have determined that the “Pines” will have to 
play wonderful ball to again capture the pennant and the 
day’s sport is being looked forward to with more than 
ordinary interest. It is regarded as a strict lumber 
holiday and everyone takes a day off and thoroughly 
enters into the spirit of the affair. 

William Carlisle, of Atchison, Kan., was in the city 
during the early part of the week. He reports the Kan- 
sas crop conditions as being perfect and says they have 
never been better at this season of the year. While there 
is not much lumber moving at the present time in that 
section he regards the prospects for fall trade as excel- 
lent. 

M. L. Fleishel, of the Southern Cypress Company, Ltd., 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip to the cypress mills, 
He says cypress conditions at the mills are wonderfully 
fine. A large amount of stock is being manufactured 
and the mills are as far behind with their orders as 
they were a month ago. There is no accumulation of 
stock whatever and the rate at which new business is 
being received precludes the possibility of there being an 
increase during the summer. 

E. W. Wright, of Scotland, Ark., was in the city this 
week en route to Europe. 

C. E. Neely, of the South Arkansas Lumber Company, 
says the contracts have been let for the construction of 
an extension of the Arkansas Southern railroad from 
Ruston to Winfield, La., a distance of fifty-two miles. 
The contract calls for completion by next January, 

The Washington University has broken ground at its 
new location for its new buildings. Recent endowments 
of several million dollars enable the management to 


expend at least $2,000,000 on new buildings at this time. 

Among the many visitors recently in the city were 
George 8. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., and George Swartz, 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Long-Mansfield Lumber Company reports an in- 
crease in its business over last week. Prices are not 
on a very firm basis but conditions generally show im- 
provement. 


THE TISSOURI-KANSAS TERRITORY. 

KANSAS City, Mo., May 29.—The demand for lumber 
in this territory has not improved during the past 
week, and the outlook is for several weeks more of 
dull trade before the dealers will be in a position where 
they will have to stock up for fall. That there will be 
a brisk demand for lumber in the southwest later on 
is a foregone conclusion, but just when it will set in 
is what is worrying the wholesalers. The dealers would 
buy more freely at this time were prices firm, and if 
ye:low pine had not declined so much. Retail stocks 
are heavier than the dealers care to have them, espe- 
cially as the bulk of the lumber on hand was bought 
at higher prices than are now being quoted, and the aim 
is to get rid of present stocks before buying more. 
Orders from Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska have been 
scarce all this month; the demand is better from Okla- 
homa than from the states above named. In Oklahoma 
the wheat crop is now assured, and will be larger than 
ever before. Harvest will begin within the next week 
or ten days, and the dealers are beginning to place 
orders, as they look for a brisk demand right after har- 
vest. In Kansas the wheat crop promises to break all 
records and there is little danger of adverse conditions 
cutting down the crop to any great extent, as harvest 
in Kansas will begin about the middle of June. 

Wholesale conditions show no change since last report. 
Yellow pine is the only thing in the lumber line that is 
off, and there is little chance for prices on southern 
pine to stiffen up until there is a good improvement in 
the demand, At the same time, it is conceded that 
the dealers will buy more freely just as soon as they 
are convinced that the bottom has been reached and that 
prices are going to advance, or at least remain firm for 
awhile. White pine is firm and although it is stated 
that slight concessions have been made recently on cer- 
tain items, there is no danger of weakness in the white 
pine market for some time to come. Cypress is very 
stiff, and red cedar shingles have advanced 5 cents a 
thousand during the past week. 

The Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
shows no signs of backing down in its fight with the 
railroad companies for a reduction in rates on yellow 
pine to this territory. It is making an aggressive cam- 
paign, and the members throughout Kansas and Okla- 
homa are paying freight in excess of 23 cents a hundred 
pounds under protest. The association has retained 
Judge David Martin, of Atchison, Kan., and Attorney 
General A, A, Goddard, of Topeka, Kan., as its counsel 
in the railroad matter and its test cases will be con- 
ducted under the direction of these eminent attorneys. 
Judge Goddard was in Kansas City on Monday of this 
week in consultation with H. C. Taylor of the railroad 
committee and Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch in regard 
to the matter, and states that the dealers of Kansas 
and Oklahoma have a just grievance, and that the asso- 
ciation should have little trouble in forcing a readjust- 
ment of rates. 

Thomas Stables, formerly of Kansas City, is in town 
this week. Mr. Stables has recently organized the Lees- 
ville Lumber Company, and is erecting a yellow pine 
mill at Leesville, Tex. The mill is now nearly completed 
and will have a capacity of about 40,000 or 50,000 feet 
a day. 

W. R. Abbott, president and manager of the Fort 
Smith Lumber Company, of Abbott, Ark., is in the city 
today. 

A. 8. Parks, of the United Sash & Door Company, 
Wichita, Kan., was in the city yesterday. Mr. Parks 
reports a better demand than the jobbers here are hav- 
ing. His trade comes largely from Oklahoma and.south- 
ern Kansas, and the Oklahoma business, he states, is 
opening up in good shape. 

William Dixon, representing the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, of Beaumont, Tex., is here today. He says 
that his company is cutting a good deal of railroad stuff, 
and is having a fair Texas demand, but that orders from 
this territory have been scarce for the past few weeks. 

W. D. Crone, who recently sold his yard at Parnell, 
Mo., to James O’Malley, of Clyde, Mo., has purchased 
the yard of the Green Bay Lumber Company, at Quit- 
man, Mo. 

There are a number of dealers looking for good loca- 
tions in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, but are hav- 
ing trouble finding suitable yards for sale. This is 
preity good evidence that the dealers are anticipating 
good trade, and do not wish to dispose of their yards. 
All this year inquiries from parties who wish to buy 
yards have been more numerous than from parties who 
have yards and are looking for purchasers. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, TEx., May 29.—While the weather condi- 
tions are by no means entirely satisfactory even yet in 
the state of Texas, the week just ended has been more 
pleasing to the mill men of this section than any for 
several months past. Both in the volume of business 
done and the prices received there has been quite a 
noticeable improvement, More orders for yard stock and 
planer material have come to hand during the past week 
than at any time since the commencement of the bad 
weather and while the prices received have not of course 
been up to the old standard they have been fairly good 
and there is no doubt in the mind of the manufacturer 
that values will continue to increase with the demand 
and finally reach the old level. Several factory bills 
were secured by the local mills within the week which 
will consume somewhere in the neighborhood of 500,000 
feet of square edge saw material besides a quantity of 
yard and planer stock. In fact, the feature of the week 
under review has been the large number of construction 
bills received, 

Specifications from the railroads have continued to 
come to all the local mills, several unusually large ones 
having been received. The principal order of the week 
in this line was one for about 50,000 ties for one of the 
roads of the state. The mill that booked this order 
reports that the prices received were fully equal to those 
that prevailed throughout the winter. The demand for 
stringers is especially strong at this time. There is also 
no abatement in the demand for car material and it 
is almost impossible for the mills to supply the demand 
for decking, siding, lining and sills, particularly the 
latter item. 

The call for railroad material of all kinds is very 
urgent just now as several of the roads are doing a 
great deal of repairing and improving. The Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas is extending its line at both ends, besides 
making other improvements, and the Southern Pacific 
has been forced to make quite a ‘nunrber of repairs on 
account of recent washouts. 

In the export market the demand for square sawn 
timber for the English and continental ports and kiln 
dried sap strips for Germany continues strong and 
there has been quite a noticeable increase in the activity 
of the South American and Cuban markets, more 
inquiries having been received from these latter coun- 
tries during the week just ended than for some time 
past. From Mexico there have come a number of orders 
for yard stock within the past week and there has been 
no decrease in the demand for railroad material. 

As has been the case for some time all of the Beau- 
mont mills have vessels at the Pass now loading. The 
Texas Tram & Lumber Company is loading a vessel with 
lumber for the German market, the Reliance has a cargo 
nearly ready for shipment to Providence, R. I., and the 
other mills have from one to three vessels loading for 
some foreign point. 

A visit to the mills on the line of the East Texas rail- 
road found all the mills supplied with saw orders and 
all mills that could secure logs running on full time. 

The local shingle mills and sash, door and blind fae- 
tories are all enjoying a splendid trade at present, they 
report about all they can do to keep up with the city 
demand and all fill orders from the interior towns. 
Prices on shingles have stiffened somewhat during the 
last week or so. 

The Norwegian bark Sival, of 1,100 tons capacity, has 
just completed loading a cargo of kiln dried strips for 
Hamburg, Germany, at Sabine, which was furnished by 
the Texas Tram & Lumber Company, of Beaumont. 
This is the first cargo of kiln-dried sap strips which 
has been shipped from Beaumont for quite a while. 

The steamer Hydra is about due at the port of Sabine 
to load a cargo of sawn timber for the works at Coatzo- 
coalcos, Mexico. 

The Texas Yellow Pine Company, of Warren, Tex., 
booked a nice order during the past week for mining 
props. It is understood that they will furnish ten to 
twelve cars a month during the remainder of the year. 

W. A. Priddie, of the Reliance Lumber Company, and 
B. R. Norvell, of the J. F. Keith Company have recently 
returned from Mexico. Both these gentlemen report 
active business in the lumber trade in that country. 

N. N. Crary and D, K. Newsum, both of the Texas 
Tram & Lumber Company, are at home again after trips 
taken in the interests of their concern. 

The many friends of R. EK. Kelley are glad to learn 
that he is fast regaining his health out in west Texas, 
where he has been sojourning for several months. 

Will Dixon, the traveling representative of the 
Beaumont Lumber Company, is in town again after a 
protracted business trip to the north. 





AROUND ABOUT MOBILE. 


Monire, Ata., May 29.—The exports of wood goods 
from this port continue large, and the demand for the 
better grades is holding up to the entire satisfaction of 
the mill men. It is predicted that there will be a great 
searcity of lumber along the gulf coast this summer, 
owing to the unsettled condition of labor at Moss Point, 
Miss., and other lumber producing centers. The shut 
down at Moss Point alone has taken about 3,000,000 feet 
out of the market in a week. : 

The Cuban market shows some signs of weakening, 
and we are told that prices are not up to the mark of 
sixty days ago, and yet our exports to Cuba for the past 
week amounted to over 1,000,000 feet. 

The exports from Mobile for the past week were: 
2,192,149 feet of lumber; sawn timber, 112,675 cubic feet; 
hewn timber, 426,662 cubic feet, and 278,000 feet of 
hardwoods. 

The freight market is a condition that the exporter 
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will have to deal with this summer. Heretofore it has 
been a theory to be handled in a way that would leave 
a rate which would hold out some inducement to the 
exporter. Timber boats to load at gulf ports are quite 
anxiously inquired for, but the offerings are yet of an 
exceedingly meager character. The quotations for June- 
July loading are 115s to 120s; United Kingdom-Conti- 
nent as to port, and for August, 112s 6d to 115s. Rates 
to the River Plate continue firm. Shippers are bidding 
$14.25 to $14.50 from the gulf to Buenos Ayres. West 
India freights are quiet. 

A. 8. Benn, of Hunter, Benn & Co., said: “Freights 
are now at least 10 shillings higher than we expected, 
and as a consequence the exporters will have to do busi- 
ness on little or no profit, for the time being at least. No, 
I do not look for any great drop in lumber this year; 
the indications certainly do not point that way. Sawn 
timber may possibly go down to 14 cents, but no lower.” 

In speaking of conditions in general J. 8. Otis, of the 
H. Weston Lumber Company, Logtown, Miss., said: “It 
occurs to us that if the manufacturer will carefully 
consider the value of his stumpage, the cost of produc- 
tion and the wear and tear on his plant, he will con- 
clude that his loss account will be less by stopping his 
mill for a limited time than by offering his product for 
less money than the prices now obtaining.” 

The Shoal Creek Lumber Company, Madawah, Ala., is 
building a new mill at that point, the machinery for 
which was furnished by E. L. Cole, of this city. 

H. L. Blanchard, whom you all know, is now with Mr. 
Cole in the capacity of salesman, and reports a good 
trade. 

8. D. Thayer, of the J. E. North Lumber Company, is 
quite ill at his home at Bond, Miss., much to the regret of 
his host of friends. 

The strike at the mills at Moss Point, Miss., is almost 
a thing of the past, and nearly all the mills are running, 
short handed it is true, but they are running. The end 
was in sight when Chancellor Hill granted an injunce- 
tion last week restraining any and all persons from inter- 
fering with those who desired to work. 

The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, and the Moss 
Point Lumber Company started up Tuesday, and the 
remainder of the mills expect to be running this week. 

Hewn timber at Mobile is quoted at 1l6e, 100 eubic 
feet average, and each raft is eagerly bought at that 
price as it arrives. The stock is limited. 





IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., May 28.—About the worst demor- 
alized business of this section of the country now is that 
of dressed lumber. A man who wanted to buy that class 
of stuff would be afraid to trade because he would not be 
sure the price would not drop another 50 cents or a 
dollar before he got to the next dealer. Men in the local 
field are scratching their heads and wondering where it 
will all end. 

Your correspondent is told by one of the biggest deal- 
ers in the city that he hoped for a cessation of the price- 
cutting as soon as certain mills doing the biggest slash- 
ing had moved off their surplus stock. Another dealer, 
whose sales are larger than most of his competitors’ 
because of his strong outside connections, said: “I don’t 
know where it will end. I am not very hopeful that it 
will be shortlived, because it has gone so far now into the 
summer business that the entire season is bound to be 
affected by it. So far as I can learn this whole section 
is cutting. I know one man in Mississippi with a plant 
which stands him $1,000,000 who is sawing up as fine a 
lot of timber as the state affords, and not more than 
paying out. I doubt seriously if he is making anything 
like expenses. This is going on, I hear, at many of the 
larger mills. It’s like the old story of the man planting 
cotton. He promises to curtail his crop, but when plant- 
ing time comes he puts in as big as ever, because he is 
afraid his neighbor will. Many of the mill owners kick 
about the cuts, but on the scratch for business they cut 
along with the rest, because they fear their neighbors 
will get the order.” 

Primarily, of course, this cut comes from a slack busi- 
ness, the reason for which, as I pointed out in my letter 
two weeks ago, is found largely in the labor troubles 
here and abroad. In this district the stand taken by the 
carpenters for a wage scale of 30 cents an hour for good 
and bad carpenters has frightened the people who 
intended to build as well as the contractors, and as a 
consequence construction work is at a standstill, though 
there are several buildings going up already contracted 
for before the trouble came up. 

The strikes and labor trouble at the north have had 
the effect of paralyzing things in the way of business 
from that section. One dealer, the one so largely quoted 
above, said that he expected a big trade from the north, 
wa Jastend only got a stray car now and then of mixed 
stuff, 

At Anniston, Selma, Huntsville and outside points 
these labor troubles do not exist, and as a consequence 
there is no interruption to building, 

Your correspondent learns on first-class authority that 
an effort is now on to have the output of dressed lumber 
in this territory curtailed. This effort, credited to the 
headquarters | the Southern association at St. Louis, 
18 not, it is understood, meeting with much encourage- 
ment. Lumbermen do not hope very strongly for relief 
along that line. 

Wood, Dickerson & Putnam have secured a permit to 
erect a big warehouse and lumber shed to cost $20,000 
at their lumber yards. 

The Halle-Randolph Manufacturing Company, maker 
of sash, doors and blinds and other wood stock, which 
went to work only about three weeks ago with thirty-five 


men, will enlarge its plant so as to employ sixty-five 
people, because of the rush of business already at hand. 

F. H. Lathrop, of this city, of the Lathrop-Hatten 
Lumber Company, with mills at Riverside, was a mem- 
ber of the committee which appeared before the congres- 
sional committee on rivers and harbors at Washington 
week before last urging appropriations to open the Coosa 
river for navigation between Riverside and Wetumpka. 
Mr. Lathrop told your correspondent that the party 
felt encouraged to believe that the appropriation would 
be made. 





CRESCENT CITY LUMBER NOTEs. 


New OrtEaNns, LA., May 29.—War to the knife has just 
been declared between the lumber exporters of this city 
and the steamship agents. That the fight will be bitter 
and to the finish is presaged by the intense earnestness 
of the lumbermen, who have organized themselves into a 
body to be known as the New Orleans Exporters’ Pro- 
tective Association. Tonight a meeting will be held in 
the offices of Lucas E. Moore & Co., at which every 
exporter of any prominence who ships through New 
Orleans will be present either by proxy or in propria per- 
sona. The following circular was broadly distributed 
this afternoon: 


You are invited to attend a meeting of exporters of lum- 
ber logs and staves to be held tomorrow (Wednesday) the 
30th inst., at 7:30 Pp. m., at L. E. Moore & Co.’s office, 818 
Gravier street. This meeting is called to take concerted 
defensive action in reference to the circular letter dated 
May 23, issued by the various steamship agents through the 
Mar'time Association and which letter a osed to regulate 
and govern the shipment of wood goods from the port of 
New Orleans at the hands of the steamship agents. 


Following is the circular letter which called forth the 
storm. Exporters say that if the provisions laid down 
in the letter are carried out New Orleans, as a port of 
lumber export, will be dead as a herring in three months’ 
time: 


To Exporters of Wood, Railroads and Forwarding Agents: 
The undersigned steamship agents beg to give notice that 
they have established the following conditions and classi- 
fications for wood goods to take effect June 1, 1900: Rates 
of freight per 100 pounds to be based on wood of a minimum 
of 4,000 pounds per 1,000 square feet and minimum of 1 
inch thick. The steamer having the option of collecting 
freight per 1,000 square feet, 1 inch thick, at forty times 
the rate of freight agreed upon per 100 pounds if it is ascer- 
tained that the weight is less than that stated above. 

No wet wood or staves to be shipped unless by special 
agreement. 

Logs of two tons In weight and or over 16 feet in length 
to be taken by special agreement only. 

Deals or boards from 20 feet and upward in length to be 
taken by special agreement only. 

Freight eee on intake weight of goods or weight deliv- 
ered at ship’s option. Where necessary to weigh, measure 
or count goods to ascertain freight, same to be done at 
expense of consignees of the goods, shippers to attach to each 
bill of lading railroad expense bill, or weight certificate of 
each carload. 

All logs to be delivered within reach of ship’s tackle, 
oppose the hatch if possible, in which they are to be 
stowed. 

All lumber to be Goda’ on wharf when possible 
abreast of the ship, as directed by the stevedore. 

Number of pieces to be signed for when the goods consist 
of large staves, logs, a or boards of 1 inch thick and up. 
pobdne same are piled so as to be accurately and quickly 
counted, 

Bills of lading to bear the following clause: “Not re- 
sponsible for splits, shakes, broken bundies, broken pieces or 
marks ar when caused from improper handling.” 

Staves of 40 inches and under in length and lumber less 
than 1 inch thick to be signed for “more or less,” and on 
such goods bills of lading shall bear the following clause: 
‘More or less. Not responsible for splits, shakes, broken 
vanes Le pieces or marks. All on board of this lot to 
be delivered.” 


Where goods are consigned to the undersigned for for- 
warding, $2 per car agency fee to be charged for attending 
to same. 


Cost of discharging cars and belting to be borne by ship- 
pers of the goods. 

Where shippers require inland freight and terminal charges 
to follow the goods as charges, same to be oqmreesy stipu- 
lated for in making the contract, and the said shippers to 
guarantee that the goods are worth more than the freight 
and charges at port of discharge. 

Engagement notes will have the following clause inserted : 
“Freight and conditions of wood shipments to be according 
to circular of May 23, 1900.” 
A. K. Miller & Co., 

W. J. Hammond & Co., 
er C. G. Deffarge. 
Corral & Sevilla. 
Kiider, Dempster & Co., 
per M. & R. Warriner. 
S. V. Fornaris & Co., Meletta & Stoddart, 
per B. Dessommes. George W. Kelley. 

F. B. Williams, of Patterson, La., has returned home 
after a three weeks’ stay at-West Baden Springs, Ind. 
He was greatly benefited in health by his rest. 

M. L. Fleishel, St. Louis representative of the Southern 
Cypress Company, Ltd., and F. H. Ray, the Texas agent, 
have keen in New Orleans for the past week, visiting the 
home office. These gentlemen report that the outlook 
for the late summer and fall trade could hardly be better. 

Natchez, Miss., has donated a free site to Cedar Rapids 
men who intend erecting a barrel factory at that point. 


EXPORTERS WIN FIGHT. 


[Special to American Lumberman. ] 

New ORLEANS, LA., May 31.—The lumber exporters 
of this market have effected a permanent organization 
making a united front against the proposed new regu- 
lations of the ship agents, and it is already promised 
that the circular heretofore sent you issued by said 
agents, will be withdrawn. 


James Sawers & Sons, 
Ross & Heyn, 

W. P. Ross, 

Alfred Le Blanc, 

1. J. Sanders, 

Muller, Baccich & Clement, 
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THE WILLIAM FARRELL LUMBER COMPANY. 


Col. William Farrell is one of the best known short 
leaf yellow pine operators in the state of Arkansas. 
He has been a citizen of Little Rock for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and has been engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber all that time. Previous to that he was in the 
lumber business in Michigan, but he has been so long a 
resident of Arkansas that he is now wholly identified 
with that state in his operations. 


Col. Farrell is certainly one of the pioneers of Arkan- 
sas in yellow pine raves Beech Twenty years ago he 
built the then largest mill in the state, years before the 
manufacturers now prominent in Arkansas had even 
begun operations. He told me that he came down from 
Michigan some years previous to that time on a visit 
to relatives living near Little Rock. Never having been 
in the southern country before, he was desirous of 
seeing a typical southern plantation, and together with 
his kins-people, he drove out on a Sunday to see the 
cotton growing. This drive was through a fine body of 
yellow pine timber, and the colonel remarked at that 
time that he would like to buy that tract of timber if 
there was any way of getting the lumber out to the 
market by rail. At that time the Valley branch of the 
Iron Mountain railroad was not built, so he returned 
to Michigan and remained there several years, when he 
received a letter from his relative, stating that the road 
was projected and surveyed and that now was his oppor- 
tunity. He immediately returned, made heavy pur- 
chases of timber land, built a mill, and began the manu- 
facture of yellow pine lumber and has been engaged 
in that occupation ever since with his home and head- 
quarters in Little Rock. 

During recent years the William Farrell Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill has been at Hensley, Ark., between Little 
Rock and Pine Bluff, and last season Colonel Farrell 
and his two sons, Omer and R. E. Farrell, decided upon 
building an entirely new saw mill plant. This mill 
has just been completed and is now in operation sawing 
yellow pine lumber at the rate of 125,000 feet daily. 
The mechanical side of this mill was described in full in 
a recent issue of the American Lumberman, so that 
part of it may be passed over in this correspondence. 
It is proper, however, to say that this new mill, which 
was built by the Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwau- 
kee, is modern in every particular and is about as per- 
fect a milling plant as can be found in the state where 
so many fine yellow pine plants abound. 

For several years past the William Farrell Lumber 
Company has been marketing its output at the Hensley 
mill under contract. Now, however, that the new mill is 
in operation the company has decided to market direct, 
and is sending out circulars to the trade to this effect. 
The company makes a specialty of bridge and dimension 
timbers, car material, long timbers, special bills, clear 
finish, flooring, ceiling, ete., as well as oak and gum 
lumber. Its timber lies in Pulaski, Saline and Grant 
counties and stretches for twelve or fourteen miles along 
the Valley branch of the Iron Mountain railroad. The 
new mill is logged by a railroad fourteen miles long. 
The company owns very large tracts of timber and is 
constantly adding to its holdings. The mill enjoys an 
unusually high reputation for special bills, timbers and 
car materials. There is considerable oak and gum scat- 
tered through the lands, which the company will saw 
to order. 

As soon as the company has its new mill in active 
operation, it will tear down the old mill buildings now 
along the Valley branch and erect new dry kilns and 
a new planing mill. The dry kiln capacity will be 
65,000 feet a day. 

The William Farrell company has always made a 
specialty of heavy timbers, a considerable quantity of 
which is sold in the eastern market for bridge work 
and car material, and its reputation for heavy con- 
struction timbers is as high as that of any manu- 
facturer in the southwest. The skidways of the new 
mill for handling long and heavy timbers, both rough 
and sized, are the largest your correspondent has yet 
seen anywhere, and the mill has been constructed with 
the end in view of catering particularly, to this class of 
trade. Another 40 per cent of the cut goes into finish. 

The company will undoubtedly dispose of its product 
without much difficulty, owing to the long and excellent 
reputation it has always enjoyed for reliable product. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 

It is stated that a project is on foot for the utiliza- 
tion of the old Lake Borgne canal in St. Bernard's 
Parish, Louisiana, for the purpose of bringing timber 
to New Orleans from the various milling sections on 
the lakes and placing it at the ship’s side in the city 
for export. The Deep Water Ways Association has the 
matter in charge, and from the report of the engineer 
inspecting the disused waterways a company will. be 
organized, Several of the best known timber and ship- 
ping men are interested, and it is stated on good author- 
ity that the entire proposed stock in the new canal 
company will be subscribed at the first meeting of the 
promoters. 

Land Commissioner Nall, of Jackson, Miss., reports an 
increasing demand for timber lands throughout that 
state, and especially in southern Mississippi. During 
the past six weeks the commission has paid into the 
state treasury over $22,000 on account of land sales. 
Most of these sales were made in the pine timber sev- 
tion, and the remainder in the Delta timber country in 
northwestern Mississippi. 

It is reported that R. J. Spencer, J. L. Bailey, W. S. 
Baer and G. E. Myers, Indiana lumber manufacturers, 
have been investigating timber in East and West 
Carroll parishes, Louisiana, with a view of buying a 
large body of timber land, erecting a saw mill and furni- 
ture factory and settling up cleared land with white 
farmers. 

The University of the South, at Suwanee, Tenn., has 
placed its 8,000 acre tract of hardwood timber under the 
management of the division of forestry, which will 
arrange a scheme.for logging in such a way as to make 
the tract yield a regular annual revenue. 
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Mechanical. 





AUTOMATIC BAND RIP SAW. 


A new machine just brought out and placed on the mar- 
ket by the Egan Company, of 320 to 340 West Front 
street, Cincinnati, O., and patented February 27, 1900, is 
shown in the accompanying cut. 

It is a new automatic band rip saw, with live rolls, 
for returning material. 

Among other things the manufacturers claim it will 
saw 1 inch thick or 9 inches thick, require less power, 
remove less kerf and accomplish work more rapidly than 
any saw hitherto known, and that it is much safer to 
operate, as it will not throw the lumber back or 
endanger the operator. 

The live rolls are especially designed for ripping 
flooring or strips and narrow stuff, returning the mate- 
rial ripped to the operator for another cut. The fence 


the American Wood Working Machine Company, 136 
Liberty street, New York city, or 45 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 


ECONOFIY IN MECHANICAL DRAFT. 


Messrs. Mills and Rowan, in their exhaustive work on 
chemical technology, make the following pertinent state- 
ments regarding the subject of mechanical draft: 

“The principles of what is now becoming well known 
under the name of ‘forced combustion’ have repeatedly 
been advocated during past years by those who have 
devoted thought and study to the subject. The position 
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machinery and rebuilding such portion of the plant as 
had escaped with minor damage. With the adjustment 
of the insurance energetic work on the mill structure 
was inaugurated, and the mill will again be running by 
the time this paragraph is printed. It is one of the 
quickest examples of rapid saw mill construction ever 
known. The Stearns Manufacturing Company, of Erie, 
Pa., supplied the equipment. 

The McClure mill is essentially a timber mill, making 
white pine and oak timber almost exclusively. It js 
doubtful if there is a saw mill in the United States that 
can furnish white pine timbers of the size and quality 
of those produced at this mill. Considering the length 
of time that Allegheny river white pine timber has been 
drawn upon this is a remarkable statement. A recent 
order for twenty-four sticks was filled which required 
ten cars to carry it. The lengths ranged from 70 to 10] 
feet, and the largest piece was 21x25x70 feet. The logs 
reach the McClure mill in rafts of waney board timber, 
running generally from 33 to 100 feet in length. A mag- 
nificent raft of this Pennsylvania timber now lies at 

the foot of the company’s mill slide, 
all of which is sound, straight and 
== without perceptible taper. One stick, 
not an exceptional one, 


sy and that 
shows a waney square of thirty inches 
and is seventy feet long. The white 
oak from the same source is corre- 
spondingly excellent in quality and 
large in size, 

















AUTOMATIC BAND RIP SAW, MANUFACTURED BY THE EGAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 


on the table is adjustable by hand wheel at the operat- 
ing end of the frame, and is instantaneous and accu- 
rate in its action. 

This machine contains all the devices and conven- 
iences which the extensive experience of the manufac- 
turers enables them to incorporate in its construction, 
If you will write the Egan Company as above it will 
be pleased to furnish you with prices and full particu- 
lars. 





NEW SELF-FEED JOINTING SAW. 


The accompanying engraving illustrates the new self- 
feed jointing saw designed and built at the Williamsport 
Machine Company branch of the American Wood Work- 
ing Machine Company, Williamsport, Pa. 

The machine is provided with feed works and can be 
used as a single edger or as a regular self-feed rip saw 
by putting on the extra table or by locking the carriage 
over the main iron frame. 

The carriage runs on iron rollers, which have bab- 
bitted boxes. The gage is operated by improved set 
works. By gripping the handle the gage is unlocked and 
can be set to the desired width, which is indicated by the 
pointer, and when the handle is released the gage is 
locked instanly. The hand wheel shown at front of 
machine is for the purpose of raising and lowering the 
feed works for different thicknesses of work and for stop- 
ping the feed. 

This machine occupies very little room, the center part 
requiring the most space, and this no more than a regu- 
lar self-feed rip saw table. Standard length of carriage 
on this machine is 16 feet, but any length can be sup- 
plied as required. Three changes of feed are provided. 
All parts are made of iron and steel excepting the car- 
riage and long extensions at end of machine. Arbor can 
be made to carry two saws up to four inches apart when 
ordered that way. A 16-inch saw will cut through stock 


5 inches thick. The maximum distance from saw to gage 
is 15 inches. 


For further information and price of this or any other 
woodworking machinery we would refer our readers to 








assumed by them—which is now finding favor among 
engineers—has been, in brief, that the air supply re- 
quired for combustion in furnaces can be more econom- 
ically furnished by mechanical power than by the action 
of chimneys; and that the mechanical method has other 
advantages, which enable it to be preferred to the one 
which is older, but more imperfect. One of these ad- 
vantages is the higher temperature of combustion, which 
is equivalent, with a boiler of good design, to an in- 
creased evaporative power of the boiler, or to increased 
evaporative effect for the fuel. Another advantage, 
which has not been fully realized in any plan as yet 
introduced in practical work, is that the rate of travel 
and escape of flame and hot products of combustion are 
under control. It is thus possible to cool them more 
completely than can be done when chimney draft is 
used, and this means a saving of heat which would 
otherwise be uselessly dissipated. 

“Mechanical or artificial draft thus presents to us a 
method of economically furnishing the air supply to 
furnaces and producing a more efficient combustion tem- 
perature, while it also renders possilbe further economies 
due to retarding the movement and escape of hot gases, 
and to preliminary heating of the air supply by waste 
heat or otherwise. 





QUICK WORK IN REBUILDING A MILL. 


On the evening of April 30 the saw mill of the Alex- 
ander McClure Company,:at Allegheny, Pa., was de- 
stroyed by fire. The structure was a total Joss, and the 
machinery largely so. Two weeks elapsed before the 
insurance was adjusted by the underwriters, and the 
property turned back to the owners. In the meantime 
arrangements were perfected for promptly securing new 





DIMACHINE ICO 
WAN 


Col. F. F. Hilder has recently re- 
turned from a trip taken to the Phil- 
ippine Islands in the interest of the 
Smithsonian institute, and has 
brought back an exhibit worth about 
$12,000, showing the arts, trades, 
ete., of the islands, and with a particularly fine collection 
of timber specimens. The exhibit will be shown at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo next year, and 
afterward will constitute a Filipino exhibit at the 
Smithsonian institution. Colonel Hilder says the chief 
future industry will doubtless be the marketing of the 
timber rather than mining or agriculture, at least for 
some years to come. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS. 











At Philadelphia, Pa., May 28. 


A concatenation was held in the Odd Fellows’ Temple 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on May 28 at which five initiates 
were welcomed into the brotherhood. The officers were: 

Snark, Frank T. Rumbarger; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. 8. Har- 
ris; Junior Hoo-Hoo, E. N. Heath; Bojum, Henry H. Ben- 
ners; Scrivenoter, James N. Holl)way; Jabberwock, St. 
George Bond; Custocatian, A. E. Benners; Arcanoper, W. 
Oliver Vivarttas; Gurdon, John J. Rumbarger. 

Initiates : 

John Miller Burns, Philadelphia. 

Frederick Justin Cronin, Philadelphia. 

John Burket Watson, Philadelphia. 

Harry Henry Cassel, Philadelphia. 

Joseph Penrose Dunwoody, Philadelphia. 


BA BP PAPAL 


A curious instance has recently come to light of the 
extremes which have been gone to in the past in cover- 
ing up beautifully grained woods with paint and with 
wretched grained imitations of natural figures of woods. 
In recent restorations upon the White House, at Wash- 
ington, it was discovered that the doors, which were 
painted in imitation of walnut, were really of solid 
mahogany. Of course the paint was at once dispensed 
with and the doors refinished in their beautiful natural 
presentment. Today it is coming to be recognized that 
even the cheaper woods are most beautiful and every 
way desirable when given their natural finish, and lead 
and oil for interior woodwork have come to be used as 
judiciously and sparingly as good taste demands shall 
now be the case with the paint that once entered 80 
lavishly into the mysteries of the feminine toilet. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


The improvement in demand for doors and mill work 
which was expected to take place during May has 
not materialized. On this account considerable dis- 
appointment is felt by distributors and many of them 
take a more gloomy view of the situation than facts 
will warrant. Influenced by heavy buying on the part 
of retail dealers early in the year, preparations were 
made for a spring trade that should equal if not excel 
that of a year ago. The fact that factory plank were 
scarce and high was another strong factor in the situ- 
ation early in the year and for that matter is so 
still. The chief disturbing element is the failure to 
realize early expectations. Without attempting to deny 
that there has been less than a normal demand for 
two or three months past, the Lumberman is willing 
to assert that the business is not so bad after all. 
Up to about a month ago wholesalers and manufacturers 
had back orders on their books in sufficient quantity 
to keep them busy making shipments, but now that 
these are practically out of the way they feel that 
new business is not coming in as it should at this 
season of the year, losing sight of the fact that the 
spring wants were largely anticipated by earlier pur- 
chases. When comparison for the five months past is 
made with the same months of an ordinary year, there 
are many wholesalers who admit that the falling oft 
has not been large. On the other hand, when com- 
parison is made with the same period a year ago this 
year makes the poorer showing and decidedly so for 
April and May. But when the situation is closely 
analyzed it will be seen that natural causes, and many 
of these of a temporary character, have contributed 
to bring about this condition. 

* * * 

The effect of early purchases has already been re- 
ferred to and owing to the backward spring retailers 
were not able to dispose of goods they had bou 
as rapidly as anticipated. Before the weather had 
become fit for building operations labor troubles began 
to develop in different parts of the country and par- 
ticularly in Chicago. ‘These labor troubles have dragged 
along for several months, creating a feeling of uncer- 
tainty in all cities where union labor is employed, 
as well as causing a practical stoppage of building 
operations in the cities directly affected. In addition 
to all this there was a general feeling among buyers 
that prices were on a higher basis than would hold 
during the season. This feeling was not confined to 
consumers or retail dealers, but affected the wholesal- 
ers as well, and thus all purchases have been for some 
time on a hand-to-mouth basis, both wholesalers and 
retailers placing orders only to supply their immedi- 
ate requirements. There is no way of determining the 
exact condition of stocks in retailers’ hands, but it is 
evident from the character of inquiries received that 
they are on a much lower basis than was the case a 
month or so ago. But the cutting off of stocking up 
orders is what has been disturbing distributors, and 
causing them to see a bluish haze in the trade atmos- 
phere, 

” * * 

It does not follow, however, that these same distrib- 
utors have lost the hope of a good trade later in 
the season. Many .of their traveling men are bring- 
ing in reports which lead them to look forward to bet- 
ter things later on, and there is a strong feeling that 
present prices will be maintained. As a matter of 
fact, when comparison is made with other lines of the 
lumber business, prices for doors and mill work are 
not too high. There is nothing at the manufacturing 
end to induce a reduction of values; the tendency is 
rather in the other direction. It is somewhat disquiet- 
ing to see goods piling up in the warehouses at manu- 
facturing centers, especially as wholesale stocks are 
not going down as rapidly as it is thought they should, 
but when manufacturers look at the cost of produc- 
ing goods they do not see a chance for a profit at 
lower prices than those they have been asking. For a 
month past the tendency has been to curtail the out- 
put by running light on regular stock. At some points 
this has. been accomplished by running only five days 
im a week and at others the same end is reached by 
reducing running hours and crews. This has served 
to check the accumulation of goods to some extent, 
but the factory capacity is a large one and further 
reduction of output is looked for in the near future 
unless there shall be a material improvement to the 
demand. It is possible that the large wholesale fac- 
tories may shut down for a period of thirty day-. 
This action is not assured as yet, but there is cer- 
tainly no inducement to continue manufacturing goods 
from high priced lumber unless there shall be a ready 
market for those goods. One reason why it is difficult 
to shut the factories down is the necessity for taking 
care of odd work. There is not the rush of demand in 
this line that was experienced in the same months 
last year, but nevertheless there is a fair amount of 
business and much of it is of a character that calls 
or prompt handling. It is believed, however, that the 
smaller factories, which do not make much stock work, 
os take care of the special bills without unnecessary 
elay and it certainly would seem to be good business 
Policy to shut off on the manufacture of regular stock 
for the time being. 
. ae, 

a the time approaches for the closing of the window 
~~ factories a stronger feeling in regard to values 
8 developing. It is understood to be the policy of 








the glass combine to maintain a low basis of values, 
but it also would appear that the combine factories 
have oversold on small sizes and will have difficulty in 
filling its orders through the summer months. The 
combine has placed a larger order for foreign glass 
and has also been endeavoring to extend the present 
fire two weeks, but neither of these facts seems to 
have any effect on the feeling regarding prices. The 
probability is that there will be an advance on small 
glass. In Chicago the window glass jobbers are talk- 
ing of such an advance and in many cases the inde- 
pendent factories are getting better prices for their 
glass than the combine figures. Recent developments 
point to an early starting up of the glass factories next 
fall, but it is not likely that there will be any juantity 
of new glass on the market before October 1; there- 
fore window glass at present prices is considered a good 
buy. * * * 

Chicago wholesalers of doors and mill work are com- 
plaining about the light demand for regular stock, but 
there is considerable figuring on special bills. Some 
days there is a good run of mail orders and this leads 
to the belief that demand is starting up again, but 
a period of light business usually follows and the 
general average is considerably below that of the same 
period last year. In doors the demand is confined 
principally to low grade. Some dealers report that 
the proportion of No. 4 doors handled is increasing 
rapidly every year and the call seems to come from 
all sections of the country, though of course it is 
more pronounced in the south and in the coal and 
iron regions of Pennsylvania where the erection of 
small tenement houses constitutes a large portion of 
the building done. Considering conditions in this mar- 
ket prices are well maintained. Perhaps there is 
more talk than usual of price cutting on regular stock, 
but the principal competition is on special bills which 
offer a better field for manipulation. 

* * * 

Business is very brisk just now in screens at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The volume of trade in that line will 
average well with the same period in former years. 
Country orders are good and the demand from the 
city is brisk. In other stock goods there is little change, 
business being about the same as it was last week. In 
special work demand is confined almost exclusively to 
small jobs and these are coming largely from country 
points. Contractors in the cities are not making many 
inquiries on large contracts for fear of being held up 
by labor troubles. 

. * * 

In Missouri and Kansas the sash and door trade is 
dull, and the jobbers at Kansas City say that orders 
are scarcer than usual at this time of the year. There 
is a fair demand in Texas and Oklahoma, and good 
prospects for a brisk trade further north as soon as 
harvest is over. In spite of the lack of demand, prices 
are being held in line in good shape. The strike at 
Kansas City is felt by the planing mills, which are 
cleaning up their old contracts rapidly and have been 
getting little new business this month. If the labor 
troubles are not settled soon, it is likely that some of 
the mills will reduce their force of men in a few days. 

* * * 


The sash and door trade at Cleveland, O., was bet- 
ter last week than for the preceding three weeks, 
though not what was expected earlier in the season. 
In this line a marked increase is looked for soon, as 
the building trade has but just begun. 

* * 


There are indications on every side that the build- 
ing interests at New York city have revived and 
that the strikes are practically over, yet the full results 
of any improvement in trade have not yet been dis- 
cerned. Prices are still being shaded by manufacturers. 





Obituary. 


Otis Shepard. 


Otis Shepard, president of the Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Company and a pioneer lumberman of the east, 
died at his residence in Brookline, Mass., May 22, of 
rheumatism of the heart. 
tember 27, 1827, and from that time he entered the 
lumber firm uf A, & W. Pope, of Dorchester, at the 
age of sixteen years, he had been actively engaged in 
the lumber business in various ways. In 1878 he formed 
the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, which is one 
of the most prominent lumber companies of the east, 





“and which besides its main office in Boston, has a branch 


office in New York, a mill in Burlington, Vt., and 
large yards and extensive timber lands in Canada. Mr. 
Shepard was also director and vice-president of the 
old Manufacturers’ bank and vice-president of the Colo- 
nial bank. He was director of the United States Trust 
Company. and member of the Chamber of Commerce. 
For quite a length of time he was also vice-president of 
the’ Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company, of East Saginaw, 
Mich. 

A widow, one daughter and three sons survive him, 
the three sons ‘following in their father’s footsteps, all 
being engaged in the lumber business. 

At a meeting of the wholesale and retail lumber deal- 
ers of Boston and vicinity held May 22, there was 
adopted the following memorial: 

The death of Otis Shepard has removed from our midst a 


business associate whose integrity, courage, ability and 
indomitable energy have long been a conspicuous and impres- 


Mr. Shepard was born Sep- 


sive illustration of those prime qualities that make the suc- 
cessful merchant. 

Combined with these qualities was a genial and cheerful 
— and an unfailing purpose to look on the hopeful 
and encouraging side of what oftentimes to most men would 
have been discouraging and hopeless. He saw obstacles only 
to incite him to overcome them, rather than to be overcome 
by them ; and while for several years he suffered from severe 

ysical pain, which would have incapacitated ordinary men, 

is mind was so clear and strong and his will so steadfast 
as to afford a splendid and inspiring example of the triumph 
of mind over matter. 

He adorned the business to which he had devoted his life, 
and his financial reputation and success were the rewards 
due to one of unswerving rectitude of purpose and unusual 
executive ability and tact. 

hen one who has earned the confidence and esteem of 
those who have been closely associated with him in social 
and business relations passes from among us his loss is per- 
sonal, and comes home to each of us with feelings of regret 
and sorrow. 

While we feel a keen sense of loss because of his death, we 
know that the influence of such a life does not disappear 
with the mortal, but his virtues are legacies not only to his 
kindred, but to that larger circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances who admire and live to recall such a sturdy and true 
character. 

We extend our cordial sympathy to his family, and we 
hope that the warm appreciation of his life which we have 
but feebly expressed may be a comfort to them in their sor- 
row. W. R. CHESTER, 

H. M. Bickrorp, 

J. M. W. Hatt, 

Grores W. GALB, 

J, OTIS WETHERBED, 
Committee. 





Samuel A. Piummer. 

Samuel A. Plummer, of West Bay City, Mich., died 
at Bangor, Me., Saturday, where he went on a visit six 
weeks go. He was born at China, Me., February 17, 
1833, and he worked in a saw mill and attended school 
there until 1856, when he went to Canada and held the 
position of sawyer in a mill on the St. Francis river. 
From there he went to Stillwater, Minn., where he was 
engaged in the lumber industry until 1863 when he 
entered the army, and served until the close of the war. 
He went to West Bay City (then Wenona), in 1866, 
and worked in the saw mill of Sage & McGraw and 
its successor, H. W. Sage & Co., nine years, being fore- 
man of the mill five years. In 1877 he lumbered for 
himself, and in 1878 he rebuilt five miles of logging 
railroad on the Tittabawassee river for the Plummer 
Logging Company and operated the same until 1880. 
The following two years he was superintendent for 
Plummer & Bradley, of Ogemaw. Subsequently he was 
foreman in the Welch mill. He filled various positions 
of trust. He was supervisor, member of the council, 
president of the village, mayor of West Bay City two 
years, etc. His wife died about a year ago and they leave 
no children. 





Archibald D. French. 


Archibald D. French, wholesale lumber dealer, of 
Broad street, New York city, died at Wilmington, 
N. C., on May 21. The news of his death, which was 
quite sudden, came like a shock to his family, who 
reside at Montclair, N. J. 

Mr. French was born in Jersey City, and was but 
35 years old. He received his education in that city. 
His first, business experience was with a surgical instru- 
ment house. About eight years ago he engaged in the 
lumber business on his own account and was quite 
successful. His specialty was poles, ties and cross-arms, 
and it was while he was on a visit south superintending 
some large shipments of stock that he was taken ill 
and died. His funeral was from the home of his 
mother. 





William J. M. Myron. 


William J. M. Myron, probably the oldest, as he was 
one of the best known, lumber inspector and expert 
of the metropolitan district, died on May 20 at his 
home in New York city. He was 70 years old. 

Mr. Myron was born at Albany, N. Y., and was 
educated in that city. He studied law, and after serving 
as clerk of the Albany Oyer and Terminer Court, was 
admitted to the bar in 1852. . 

Two years later Mr. Myron removed to the metropolis 
and engaged in the lumber trade as a buyer for Cross, 
Austin & Co. Later his services were retained as an 
inspector by other metropolitan firms, 

Mr. Myron’ had the universal respect of the entire 
trade. He was of unblemished integrity, his reputation 
was stainless, and he was well read in the classics. As 
a lumber expert, too, he was frequently called in the 
courts. 


James Penhall Curtis. 

James Penhall Curtis, of Zanesville, O., died Sunday, 
May 20, aged 62, He had been ill for several months. For 
many years he had been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness and for the past fourteen years had been a partner 
in the lumber firm of Curtis & Co., of which he was 
the founder and manager. The deceased left a wife 
and one son. He was a member of the Methodist church 
and was a man whose kindly and upright character won 
for him many friends. 





James [urchie. 
(Special to the American Lumberman.) 

Sr. Joun, N. B., May 30.—James Murchie, of Mill- 
town, N. B., died yesterday, aged 87. The deceased was 
one of the best known lumbermen of this section, having 
been engaged in that business for forty-seven years. 
His firm still operates mills at Calais and Princeton, 
Me., and Benton, Deer Lake, Fredericton and Edmun- 
ston, N. B. Mr. Murchie was president of several large 
corporations, and has served as a member of the New 
Brunswick legislature. One son is now mayor of Calais, 
and a nephew mayor of St. Stephen. A grandson is in 
the saw mill business at St. John. 
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ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Shingle [lills in Washington Shut Down—Prices are Firmer as a Result— Good Foreign Demand 
for Lumber— News Notes from Washington and Oregon-— Development 
of Lumber Resources Along the Northern Pacific. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 28.—The new Ludgate mill at 
Seattle began sawing this week. Work was started on 
this plant last July but its completion has been delayed 
by the slow arrival of machinery from the east and 
by the shortage of competent millwrights. The mill 
will cater to eastern rail trade principally and is said 
to be backed by Chicago capitalists. 

The Bryant Lumber & Shingle Company, which oper- 
ates a logging road and shingle mill at Bryant and 
a saw mill at Fremont, one of the suburbs of Seattle, 
has recently added a sash and door factory to the 
latter plant. A specialty is made of the manufacture 
of fir doors for the local trade. 

Bids to furnish about 2,500,000 of lumber for the use 
of the government in the Philippines were opened at 
Seattle this week. The award was made to the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company as the lowest bidder. 
This concern offered to furnish the common lumber 
required for $7.40 a thousand and the clear for $16 
a thousand. 

Joseph Parker, formerly of Parker Bros., shingle man- 
ufacturers of Clear Lake, has bought the interest of 
Mr. Bryan in the Hiatt & Bryan plant at Pilchuck. 

The new ten block shingle mill of the Bay Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, located at Smiths’ Cove, 
Seattle, has begun operations. 

The Michigan mill, at Vancouver, Wash., belonging 
to the First National bank of that city, has been sold 
to eastern parties who expect to start it up in the 
near future. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has just completed the 
first of a series of wharves on the waterfront of Seattle. 
After fighting Seattle for years the Northern Pacific 
has changed its tactics and has been energetically 
prosecuting its plans to get possession of space and 
facilities for handling a large business at this point. 
The first move was in the nature of a coup and con- 
sisted in quietly buying up almost all of the water 
front. The wharves under construction indicate one 
of the reasons for this purchase. The Kerry Mill Com- 
pany is furnishing the lumber for these improvements. 
Bach dock is to cost $40,000. 

The new box factory of the Grays Harbor Commer- 
cial Company, at Cosmopolis, is about completed and 
is only awaiting the arrival of some additional machin- 
ery before starting up. 

Negotiations over the sale of the Hoquiam branch of 
the Northwestern Lumber Company ‘have come to a 
standstill for the present at least. George H. Emer- 
son left Hoquiam for San Francisco on May 24 and 
it is expected the matter will be closed one way or 
the other in the near future. The deal, as reported, 
includes the complete plant located at Hoquiam, with 
all the timber lands in Chehalis county and the tugs 
Traveler and Printer, the price being $600,000. George 
H. Emerson and John F. Soul, of Hoquiam, and C. H. 
Jones, of Tacoma, with others, are the prospective pur- 
chasers. 





TACOFIA TOPICS. 


Tacoma, WASsH., May 28.—Heavy rains have fallen in 
western Washington recently, thus eliminating danger 
of fires in the timber for some time. It is evident that 
the number and extent of forest fires have decreased 
and will continue to decrease under govermental treat- 
ment. The fires that did any considerable damage to 
the forests occurred many years ago. A fire does no 
damage to good green fir even if it runs through it. 

The shutdown of the shingle mills is the most com- 
plete in the history of shut downs; still, there are 
a number of mills running that claim they are forced 
to keep their saws going. The demand for shingles is 
light and why this condition prevails no man knoweth. 
It is conceded now that but little trade in shingles may 
be looked for until the fall trade sets in. Prices are 
somewhat stronger but with the light demand there 
will be only small advances until the shingles at the 
mills are disposed of. Several of the heavy dealers are 
not buying at all, 

There is a falling off from the east in the call for 
lumber and while all the mills have orders, they are 
not so flush as they were a few weeks ago. The for- 
eign trade is good with some big cargoes going out. 
One of the notable contracts made recently is with 
the United States, made by the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, of Tacoma, It is for a cargo of 
2,600,000 feet to go to Manila. The stock is all yard 
sizes and is evidently intended to be used as a stock 
for distributing by the government in the Philippines. 

The movement to Cape Nome has evidently touched 
high mark, not only in passengers but in the lumber 
shipments from Puget sound. Enough lumber has gone 
poleward to fence in the Arctic circle. ; 

The Puget Sound Timbermen’s Association met in 
Seattle May 24 and decided to postpone shutting down 
until July 3. The inclement weather is reducing the 
number of logs put in while the mills keep on saw- 
ing. The log market is a little weak, and in. some 
cases concessions are made to buyers, 

Clyde B. Weatherwax, of Aberdeen, Wash., is home 


after a six months’ trip to Mexico, where he is interested 
in a sugar mill. 

C. S. Eaton, of the West Side Mill Company, Olym- 
pia, Wash., is in Tacoma looking after a cargo for 
Honolulu. 

C. F. White, of Cosmopolis, Wash., is on Puget sound. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


New Wuatcom, Wash., May 26.-—The E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company, of San Francisco, has an option on 
the mill at Fairhaven belonging to the Bellingham Bay 
Improvement Company. It is said the sale will be made 
if the machinery is found in a satisfactory condition, 
and the new concern will expend $25,000 in improve- 
ments. The affairs of the Improvement company are 
under new management and considerable of the prop- 
erty has been divided among those interested. It appears 
to be the present policy to close out several propositions 
which have been held for years. 

The Canadian Pacific has concluded an arrangement 
by which it gets into Whatcom over the Bellingham Bay 
& International railway from Sumas. The Northern Pa- 
cific attempted to buy this piece of road, but was unsuc- 
cessful. The contract by which the Canadian Pacific gets 
to Seattle over the tracks of the Seattle & International 
expires in the near future and it is thought that as the 
latter road is now Northern Pacific property the Cana- 
dian Pacific may make the Seattle connection via What- 
com and the Great Northern, as was done several years 
ago. 

“The Export Mill, located at Fairhaven, which was 
bought last winter from Carstens & Karles by W. A. Me- 
Donald, has again changed hands. The purchaser is M. 
Earles, of the Puget Sound Saw Mill & Timber Company, 
It is expected that the mill will run on both fir and 
cedar. 

The brig Tanner, one of the lumber fleet bound for 
Cape Nome, is hard and fast on the rocks in the straits. 
She left Port Townsend last week in tow of a tug, which 
cast her loose in the straits as usual. Shortly afterward 
she went on the rocks at extreme high tide. The cargo 
is being lightered out, but among shipping men it is 
thought doubtful if she can be got into deep water. 

The Snohomish Shingle Company, which operates a 
ten-block mill at Snohomish, lost its dry kiln by fire 
recently. 

8. A. McKee has his new double-block mill at Sumas 
ready for business, 

The Mealy Lumber Company, at Chehalis, is building 
a tram road to its logging camp and expects to tap 
timber which will last for five years. 

A logging train on the Snoqualmie branch of the Seat- 
tle & International railway last week crashed through 
a trestle over Raging river at a point about sixty. miles 
from Seattle. The engine and the entire train of logs 
fell 110 feet. The trestle was a complete wreck for a 
distance of 400 feet. The engineer died on the following 
day from the effects of the fall, but the rest of the ‘crew 
escaped with slight injuries. A curious feature of the 
accident was the fact that although the train fell such a 
distance three of the cars stood upright on the tracks 
at the bottom of the canon and one held part of its load 
of logs. A portion of the train was from the logging 
camp of Allen & Nelson, North Bend, and bound to their 
mill at Monahan, and the balance was en route to Seat- 
tle. The camps and mills above the trestle will have no 
outlet for their product until the bridge is rebuilt. P 

The Washington Ladder Works is a new concern which 
was recently incorporated at Tacoma. The concern will 
cater to the growing demand for fir ladders, The strength 
and lightness of fir are two qualities which make it val- 
uable for this work. 

One of the latest acquisitions of the shingle business— 
which has been blessed with associations, meetings, dis- 
cussions, close-downs and start-ups galore—is a shingle 
weavers’ union. The ceremonial connected with launch- 
ing the new organization took place at Ballard, an 
appropriate place, as more shingles are manufactured 
there than at any other point in the world. The objects 
of the union are similar to those of like organizations 
connected with other trades, and nothing is stated 
about taming the knot sawyer or leading the packer 
from his wicked ways. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., May 26.—The Skamania Boom Com- 
pany has begun work on a new mill on the Oregon 
shore of the Columbia river near the Cascade locks. 
It will have a capacity of about 100,000 feet a day 
and will cut yellow fir exclusively. The company has 
secured two miles of water front for boom purposes at 
the mouth of the Wind river, in Washington, just 
across the Columbia from the mill. It has also secured 
a tract of about 300,000,000 feet of fir lying easy of 
access to Wind river and will have enough of. this 
timber alone to keep the mill running many years. The 
mill will be on the line of the Oregon Railway & Navi- 
gation Company and will cut almost exclusively for the 
rail trade. 

L. Richardson, of Harney, Ore., is building a small 
mill in a fine timber belt just north of Harney. 


tee —.. 


The Curtis Lumber Company has been enlarging the 
capacity of its mill at Mill City, on the Santiam, and 
when the improvements now under way are completed 
the mill will have a capacity of 60,000 feet every ten 
hours. The mill at Berry, owned by the same company 
is also being repaired and improved. : 

A. E. Trudell has leased the Smith saw mill, near 
North Yamhill, Ore., and expects to keep it running 
full time through the summer. 5 

Charles H. Pierce, manager of the Sugar Pine Com. 
pany, of Medford, Ore., has just finished “grouping” 
a 15,000 acre tract of sugar pine in the vicinity of 
Medford, and will now proceed to work it up into lumber 
at the rate of about 5,000,000 feet a year. 

C. H. Green and Gurdon Corning, of Saginaw, Mich, 
have recently closed a deal for 200,000,000 feet of fir 
timber of the Coweeman river, a tributary of the 
Cowlitz river about fifty miles below Portland. 

The shingle mill owned by the Sand Lake Lumber 
Company at Sand Lake, Idaho, burned on the mornin 
of May 15. 

The big turret deck steamship Elm Branch, one of 
the Pacific Export Lumber Company’s chartered fleet, 
arrived in from Japan yesterday, and commenced load- 
ing a cargo for Port Arthur this morning. The Inver. 
ness, a similar craft, left the Orient three days behind 
the Elm Branch, and is expected tomorrow. She is a 
smaller ship than the Branch, but the two of them will 
get away with 5,500,000 feet of lumber. 

The demand for lumber in San Francisco is so heavy 
that A. M. Simpson, the big shipowner and mill man, 
has withdrawn several of his large barkentines from 
the foreign trade, and has them carrying cargoes between 
the Columbia river, Coos bay and San Francisco. He 
has by no means abandoned the foreign trade, as his 
Knappton mill alone is shipping two or three cargoes a 
month to Australia and South America. 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 28.—It is the general under- 
standing that the threatened shutdown of the logging 
camps up north was a ruse for a purpose and it is 
probable the camps will not close as anticipated except 
perhaps the week of July 4. There would seem no 
reason for closing camps, for prices remain good and 
demand fair. 

Hunter & EKaton’s mill, near Shelton, Wash., is run- 
ning with a rush of orders. Their new planer was 
hauled out to the mill Monday and is now in place ready 
for dressing stock. 

One of the largest drives of bolts that ever went 
down the Cowlitz river is now en route to Metealf & 
Wade’s mill at Castle Rock. About 4,000 cords came 
down the Tilden and were let into the Cowlitz Sast 
week, and 1,800 cords from Cedar creek joined the 
drive last Friday. While this mill has now plenty of 
bolts the owners declare it shall not be started until 
prices are better. The shingle mills in general have 
shut down until June 1 or later. 

H. L. Goodwin recently tried rafting manufactured 
lumber down the Cowlitz. He found it a practicable 
thing to do and the cost trifling to place his lumber at 
the railroad. He expects to cut ties and float them 
down to Kelso, where he will boom them and load on 
cars from the boom. 

The Mahana mill at Toledo, Wash., has been moved 
near the mouth of Salmon creek and rejuvenated. 

A letter was received at Oregon City, Ore., recently 
from the Getchell & Martin Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Des Moines, la., asking if there was any 
good oak timber supply and its location. They express 
a desire to engage in manufacturing wagons and bug- 
gies out of Oregon oak. 

Inman, Poulsen & Co., of Portland, have been short 
on logs, owing to the delay in rafting and towing caused 
by the annual high water in the Columbia, and had 
to close down the mill for a day or two. ; 

Steve Bloomer, a formey well known and _ popular 
resident of Portland, but a the past few years inter- 
ested in a saw mill at Centralia, Wash., in which he 
has succeeded well, has also succeeded in making such 
an impression on the beautiful daughter of Col. Ellsbury, 
a prominent citizen and lumberman of Centralia, that 
they were married on May 23 and will take up their 
residence at Pendleton, Ore., where Mr. Bloomer has 
lumber yard interests. 
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A WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT, 


When I was a boy I was a great builder of air castles, 
and though there never was a strike in my operations 
yet many of the most important of them remain unfin- 
ished even to this day. About the farm on which ! 
was raised, lumber in various forms was constantly 
being used. I was told it had come from trees, but 
it was very hard for me to get the rectangular pieces 
of lumber properly associated with growing trees. Above 
everything else my most earnest resolve was, when | 
grew to be a man, to see a saw mill. Indeed, | fancied 
myself the proud owner of such a plant. This air castle 
has materialized just far enough to enable me to tell 
about other fellows’ saw mills. It was not until | 
had been some years in the lumber business that | actu- 
ally saw a saw mill saw, and though it was not much 
of a mill, it impressed me as a thing of most treme 
dous energy. Since then it has been my fortune, goo 
or ill, to have seen practically every kind of saw = 
that ever cut a board, until such things have wholly 
lost interest, except in one section of the com 
and that section is reached by the Northern Paci : 
railroad, tapping the mighty forests of Washington ny 
Oregon. Here the whole lumbering operation is on 2 
scale so gigantic that it never loses interest howev 
familiar one may become with it. 
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Some of these logging scenes are well depicted in the 
accompanying views, which are reproduced through the 
kindness of the Northern Pacific Railway Company. 
The history of this company is inseparably connected with 
the progress and development of the Pacific northwest. 

In July, 1897, | happened to be at the plant of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, at Tacoma, Wash. 
The train of logs in the central part of the engraving 
was hauled in to be dumped into the log pond, which is 
just to the back of Mr, Norton, who is standing upon 
the car. The front log was such a magnificent specimen 
that I suggested a photograph be taken of it before it 
was sawed into lumber. The log was thirty feet long, 
108 inches in diameter at the butt and 98 inches at the 
top, and scaled 10,264 feet. The widest board cut from 
it was six feet and four inches wide and 14 
inches thick. The weight of this log was not less than 
50,000 pounds, from which one may get an idea of the 
kind of saw mills required and in fact a pretty fair 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


idea of the lumbering appliances in general used in 
Washington. 

When lumbermen now on the coast made their western 
trip they did not expect to find transportation facili- 
ties from St. Paul west equal to those which they were 
leaving behind and they were in no way disappointed. 
However, improvement has been constant and rapid, 
until today the roads reaching the Pacific coast furnish 
passenger accommodations equal to any in the world. 
This statement is particularly emphasized by the new 
trains recently put into service by the Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

Take the finest coach you have ever seen and improve 
it in certain ways. At suitable positions put in elec- 
tric fans so that the air may be kept pure and the tem- 
perature at a point conducive to the comfort of the 
passengers; light it by electricity and finish it in the 
tapestries and trimmings of the drawng room of some 
connoisseur millionaire, and you have an approximation 
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to the magnificent traveling palaces of this new train 
service inaugurated by the Northern Pacific Railway. B. 


PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


The Sage Land & Improvement Company, of Albany, 
N. Y., has made a deal with Rayner, McPherson & 
Field Bros., of Jackson, Mich., paying $200,000 for the 
latter concern’s possessions in Mississippi. The pur- 
chasers will build saw mill and railroad, making Col- 
lin, Miss., their central manufacturing and shipping 
point. 


The cheapest ocean transportation of lumber that has 
been heard of in the west has been operated during the 
past winter by the Hale & Kern Company, of Portland, 
Ore. This firm has a government contract to build a 
jetty at Gray’s Harbor and in this work was using five 
immense sea-going barges for carrying rock. When the 
jetty work shut down last fall the company put the 
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barges in service as lumber carriers, loading them with 
from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 feet of lumber. They were 
towed from the Columbia river to San Francisco by the 
tug Samson, the tug bringing them back light and fre- 
quently making a round trip in six days, there being a 
barge loading in Portland and unloading in San Fran- 
cisco all the time. The distance covered on the round 
trip was 1,100 miles, and the cost is reported to have 
been less than 90 cents a thousand, a rate which would 
drive sailing vessels off the ocean and make the ocean 
lumber raft a very poor investment. 

The nineteenth foreign cargo to leave Eureka, Cal., 
this season was recently shipped to Honolulu. 

The local demand is taking more lumber in the state 
of Washington than eastern people may be aware of. 
The mill of Hutton & Scholer, at Clear Lake, Wash., 
which is now being moved to Hawk Lake, has cut 
2,500,000 feet in its old location, of which all has 
been taken by the farmers, except 900,000 feet. There 
are 4,000,000 feet to saw in the new location and a 
fruit box factory will doubtless be added to the mill. 


The St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, of 
Tacoma, Wash., has been awarded the contract for 
2,600,000 feet of Washington fir lumber to go to Manila 
for government use, and the lumber will go upon the 
transport Breconshire, which will leave in about two 
weeks. The bid figures up to $21,000. 

A number of parties from Bayfield, Wis., and vicin- 
ity, have gone to Douglas county, Ore., where they will 
inspect the homestead land. They expect to use the 
option of purchasing the timber at $2.50 an acre within 
sixty days after locating it. 

The Pioneer Western Timber Company, managed by 
J. B. Dyer, a brother of R. B. Dyer, who is manager 
of the South Bend mill branch of the Simpson Lum- 
ber Company, Simpson, Wash., will start a lumber 
yard at Nome, Alaska, and has chartered the steamer 
Signal, which will carry 400,000 feet of lumber for 
buildings and sluice boxes. 

A 1,600-acre tract of timber land near Stella, Wash., 
on the Columbia river, is reported sold to W. C. McClufe 
and L. Holland, of Saginaw, Mich., for $40,000. The 
tract is estimated to contain from 100,000,000 to 120,- 
000,000 feet of merchantable logs. If the figures given 
out as to the consideration are correct this is about the 
highest price yet paid for timber land in that vicinity. 

Deeds were filed for record at Astoria, Ore., May 19, 
for the transfer of 5,072 acres of timber land located in 
the southwest portion of Clatsop county and adjoining 
the Tillamook county line. W. A. Geer is named as the 
seller and the Astoria Land Company as the buyer. The 
consideration is given at $6,234, and the figures are said 
to be due to the fact that the purchase was nearly all 
lieu land on which serip had been filed. There has been 
such a demand for lieu land scrip recently that it has 
advanced from $2 to $3 an acre, in some cases to as high 
as $10 an acre. There is only a small amount still 
obtainable and the holders seem determined to make the 
most of their opportunity. 

Some of the well timbered counties of Oregon contain 
spots which the timber seeker will do well to fight shy 
of. W. H. Byars, a surveyor who had the contract for 
surveying a township in Curry county, was obliged to 
give up the job in disgust. He reported that it con- 
sisted of inaccessible jungles, of brush, deep gorges and 
almost perpendicular mountains, which rendered it 
impossible to make the survey, and in his opinion the 
land would be worthless after it was surveyed. 

As an adjunct to his saw mill at Corvallis, Ore., Man- 
ager EK. W. Strong has commenced building a factory for 
the manufacture of hardwood into a variety of com- 
modities. Work has commenced on a two-story struc- 
ture 48x50 feet, and the factory will turn out plow 
beams, spokes, felloes, ax handles, hubs, etc. Oak, ash 
and maple will be used, and there is a practically unlim- 
ited amount near at hand. 

N. Newhouse & Co., of Corvallis, Ore., have just pur- 
chased several hundred acres of oak timber land near 
Dallas, Ore., and will at once build a saw mill on the 
tract. This is one of the finest bodies of oak timber on 
the coast, and in addition to the land secured there is a 
large amount of oak timber land which will be accessible 
to the mill. 

The city council at. Spokane, Wash., has refused to 
allow the building of a wooden wing to the Phoenix 
saw mill. 

The Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company is 
building an additional shingle mill adjoining the saw 
mill, in which will be operated four hand machines, 
adding 200,000 shingles to its daily capacity, which will 
be 700,000. 

Larry Maroney, of Cripple Creek, Col., is reported 
selling out his lumber yard, stock, planing mill and 


several saw mills, with about 10,000,000 feet of standing ° 


timber, to the Woods Investment Company. 

It is assumed that during the last thirty days about 
30,000,000 feet of Washington fir has been ordered by 
eastern railroad companies, while the demand for ties 
and other railroad material is greater than ever before 
known in Washington. 


The Curtiss Lumber Company, of Albany, Ore., will, 
it is reported, build at Portland, in that state, the 
largest saw mill on the Pacific coast. While the com- 
pany is doing a large business at Albany, the export 
facilities of Portland will afford a much-needed outlet 
and also provide a market for its slabwood and saw- 
dust, which up to this time has practically been a loss. 
The plant is to have a capacity of 350,000 to 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 
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THE LIVERPOOL SITUATION. 


LiverrooLt, May 16.—The recent fire at Ottawa has 
told with great effect upon the pine business of this 
port. The destruction of so large a quantity of lumber 
catches the Liverpool market in a tight corner, occur- 
ring as it did just before the opening of navigation, and 
also because the stocks here are below the usual aver- 
age of quantity to the extent of about 7,500,000 feet. 

There is an exceedingly firm tone to the spruce deal 
market for all shipments from St. John and Miramichi. 
Large steamer cargoes of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet 
capacity and of ordinary specifications are selling for 
delivery at £7 15s a standard, cost, insurance and 
freight. With an excellent demand existing there is 
little fear of prices dropping unless a fall in the freight 
market should take place. 

The pitch pine market is strong in all positions and 
for sailing vessels of 1,000 to 1,200 tons capacity a 
thirty-five feet average sawn timber cargo would realize 
probably 66s 6d to 67s 6d, cost, insurance and freight, to 
any first class port in the United Kingdom. Two cargoes 
of sawn pitch pine timbers from Jacksonville, Fla., are 
landing here for local merchants. Krom Apalachicola 
some fine shipments of hewn timbers have just been 
landed. For quality and soundness they have never 
been surpassed and they uphold the fame of Paterson, 
Downing & Company as being most reliable exporters. 
The shipments were made under contract by their 
agents, Alfred Dobell & Company, of this city. 

The mahogany market has recently furnished some 
salient points which may interest dealers in this par- 
ticular brahch of the timber trade. I was about writ- 
ing the word lumber, which without doubt was ap- 
plicable when forests had to be cleared to make land 
for settling purposes, but lumber is hardly dignified 
enough to convey the idea of the value of three logs 
shipped from the west coast of Africa which realized at 
auction the equivalent of $5,500 at a recent sale in this 
market. One log sold at $1.50, one at $1.30 and one at 
58 cents a foot. ‘These were included in one consign- 
ment and it would not be surprising to find that the 
two first mentioned are eventually exported to the 
United States. 

lor many months past Liverpool has been overloaded 
with mahogany from Lagos, a large proportion of it 
being badly wormed through missing the shipping sea- 
son and consequently being hung up in the lagoons, 
where it was attacked by that pest, the teredo navalis. 
For a time shippers hung out for full price on this 
stock, but just now they have given way; extensive sales 
have been made upon the home market at low prices 
and we are now free from this incubus and feel relieved. 
This African mahogany shipped from Lagos, apart from 
its unsightly appearance arising from the crude at- 
tempts at squaring made by the natives, possesses merits 
of no mean value for factory work and cabinet making, 
being of a rich color, generally free from defects and of 
good lengths and square. Some shipments have re- 
cently been made to New York and we should not be 
surprised to find a satisfactory market spring up in that 
city for this description of mahogany. 

At the auctions of the past two weeks about 800,000 
feet of mahogany was sold and the transactions follow- 
ing immediately after the public proceedings are esti- 
mated at about 200,000 feet. We may say, therefore, 
in the two weeks something like 1,000,000 feet passed 
into consumption at prices for common cabinet making, 
chair making and similar purposes, ranging from 4} to 
7 cents, for medium class 7 to 12 cents and for prime 
figury wood up to the figures given above. 

With an abundance of mahogany at such low prices 
the American black walnut has lost its hold upon the 
British market and only the finest quality in the form 
of lumber or logs is salable. The mahogany situation 
has been treated somewhat at detail for the informa- 
tion of shippers of walnut in the hope that they may 
see what a powerful rival the former is and how by its 
large dimensions and low prices it has displaced the 
once favorite product of the United States. Walnut 
shippers should therefore cease sending small, rough 
and sappy logs, as there is no market except for the 
best. Too much walnut lumber has come here on con- 
signment, with the result that prices are weaker and 
it is quite certain there will be a further drop unless 
the shipments are curtailed. 

A slump in prices has followed upon a large supply 
of poplar logs and lumber from Baltimore being thrown 
upon the market regardless of requirements. The 
primest shipments of logs have sold as low as 36 cents 
a cubic foot. Lumber of first quality has not suffered 
in price, but all lower qualities have dropped consid- 
erably. Shippers are warned not to send any more 
poplar logs here unless they desire to court grief. 

Injudicious shipments of oak logs from the Baltimore 
district will make the exporters sore, some of large 
average square, but of rough and poor quality selling at 
46 to 48 cents a cubic foot. This, after paying ocean 
freight, insurance, commission and other charges, can 
leave very little for first. cost. There is still a steady 
demand for rough ash logs when fresh, round and clear, 
and at present 44 to 50 cents a cubic foot is about the 
price. 
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As an instance of the cosmopolitan character of thé 
lumber trade in this port, and confining it only to our 
colonies, within a space covered in a few minutes from 
the Canada dock, we have a cargo of teak from Burmah, 
one of karri from western Australia, one of greenheart 
from British Guiana, one of kauri from New Zealand, 
several cargoes of spruce and birch from the forests of 
Canada, and mahogany from our possessions on the gold 
coast of Africa. , 





BRITISH [MARKETS IN APRIL. 


Among the reports received from abroad giving the 
condition of United States woods in various markets 
were the following: 


Wricut, GRAHAM & Co., Glasgow.—During April a fair 
amount of business was done in most descriptions of timber. 
The import of American timber has been overdone and prices 
are weaker. In sawn pitch pine a good demand continues 
and firm prices are maintained. Quotations are 15%4d to 
16d for 25 to 30 cubic feet average, 164d to 17d for 35 
cubic feet average and 17%4d to 18d for 40 to 45 cubic feet 
average. Prime, bright walnut logs are still scarce and con- 
signment parcels are eagerly competed for and command 
high prices. Black walnut planks and boards are likewise in 
good request. Prices of yellow popres logs are weak, owing 
to a heavy import. Yellow poplar planks of prime quality, 
3 to 6 inches thick, averaging 14 inches to 15 inches wide, 
are inquired for at Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol, Belfast and Dub- 
lin at from 2s 3d to 2s 4d per cubic foot. Boards of prime 
quality, 18 inches to 24 inches and up wide, are in good 
demand, and shipments can be advised to Glasgow, Leeds, 
Belfast and Bristol. Prices on white oak logs are weaker 
and the market on plain white oak boards is overstocked. 
Large consignments of narrow and inferior quarter-sawed oak 
planks and boards have been made and the market is weak, 
inch boards was at 2s 6d a cubic foot. 

CHURCHILL & Sim, London.—There is no change. to report 
either in the position or the outlook of the London wood 
market during April. The volume of deliveries continues 
small, there being a reduction during the four months this 
year as compared with last of over 18,000 standards. ‘There 
is no doubt that the building trade is restricted by the 
abnormally high cost of material. ‘There is no sign any- 
where of a weakening in prices. Stocks of United States 
pitch pine timbers on the public docks April 30 were 9,636 
loads, as compared with 9,415 loads at the corresponding 
period last year, and 14,391 loads at the same time in 1898. 
Of deals there were 82,000 pieces, as compared with 57,000 
pieces April 380, 1899, and 112,000 April 380, 1898. ‘The 
demand for American black walnut is active and supply is 
light. The prices for sizable good logs are ruling high. Wal- 
nut planks and boards are in good demand at steady prices. 





NEW BRUNSWICK NEWS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., May 28.—Heavy rains during the 
past ten days have raised the streams to a good driving 
stage and lumbermen are greatly encouraged. A Fred- 
ericton report says it is probable that practically all the 
drives on the St. John river will come out safely and 
that the Miramichi drives are doing well. Logs from 
the headwaters of the St. John are already running into 
the booms at Fredericton. 

A few weeks ago it was noted that high prices were 
being paid for small rafts of logs at Springhill, six 
miles above Fredericton. It was thought to be a very 


tall price when an offer of $9 was made for some of . 


these logs, but the competition is so keen that they 
are now selling at $9.75 to $10 and as high as $10.25 
a thousand has been paid. This for spruce logs is a 
record price at Springhill. Some of the logs will be 
towed to mills at St. John. Evidently logs for quick 
delivery to fill contracts are much wanted. 

Only a few vessels are now in port at St. John loading 
deals, and practically nothing is going forward to the 
United States. The schooners usually engaged in the 
latter trade find business extremely dull. Latest re- 
ports from Great Britain show that spruce prices are 
still at the top notch, with a fairly active demand. The 
season’s trade has opened well at ports on the north 
shore of the province and at ports on the Bay of Fundy 
and around Nova Scotia. At Annapolis, N. S., last 
week two large schooners were loading for Cuba, one 
was «ue to load for South America, one was loading and 
another sailed for England, while several schooners were 
about due to load for United States ports. At Pugwash, 
N. 8., three large vessels are loading deals for England 
and seven more are loading at Halifax. The shipments 
from Halifax have been quite large this spring. 

The regular lines of steamers from St. John to Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin during 
the past winter carried as part of their cargoes about 
29,000,000 feet of deals. There were sixty-three sailings 
of these steamers during the season. 

The Tracadia Lumber Company, a Bangor, Me., con- 
cern, operating at Tracadia, in Gloucester county, N. B., 
got its logs into the boom in one week’s driving. ‘The 
company has 7,000,000 feet of pine and 3,000,000 feet 
of spruce. Jt has contracted for most of the output. 
Much of the pine will be converted into box stuff for the 
New York market. 

ee ed 


Many readers of the Lumberman in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and perhaps in other sections—those who know 
something about the Fox Lake country as a sporting 
and pleasure resort—will be interested to know that on 
May 27 the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway es- 
tablished a passenger train service on its new line to 
the Fox Lake country. Trains leave Chicago for Grays 
Lake, Long Lake, Fox Lake, and Nippersink at 8:30 
a.m. daily, 1:30 p. m. daily and 4:20 p. m. daily except 
Sunday. Returning trains leave Nippersink at 7:30 a. m. 
daily and 7:15 a. m., 1 p. m. and 7:30 p. m. except Sun- 
day, and Sunday only at 8:30 p. m. - Parlor cars are 
run from Chicago on the 5:20 p. m. train and return 
-on the train that leaves Nippersink at 7:15 a.m. ‘This 
is an excellently arranged schedule which will accom- 
modate almost everyone who wishes to visit that charm- 
ing section. Further information can be had at any 
of the offices of the Milwaukee road, that for Chicago 
being located at 95 Adams street. 
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AMONG THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 





Construction of a New Railroad in the Tennessee Hardwood District—Operations in the Middle 
South—Scarcity of Logs at the Kentucky Poplar Mills—A Cincinnati Hard- 
wood Firm on the Trade and Prospects—The Northern Mich- 
igan Situation— A New Kentucky Enterprise. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER REGION. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 29.—The completion of the 
Tennessee Central railway, which is promised for Sep- 
tember 1, is a matter of considerable interest to lumber- 
men. ‘This road is to run from Nashville to Lebanon, 
thence to Monterey and thence to Harriman on the 
Southern railroad; and from Nashville westward it will 
run to Gracey, Ky., connecting with the Illinois Central, 
thus the Mississippi valley and the west will be directly 
connected with the Atlantic seaboard. Col. Jere Baxter, 
president and projector of the road, says it is the most 
strategic railroad in America. It crosses the Cumber- 
land mountains 2,200 feet above the sea and taps a rich 
coal, iron and timber country. As yet only a portion 
of the road from Monterey to Harriman is completed and 
when this is finished the Central will make traffic 
arrangements for the present with the Nashville & 
Knoxville railroad, running from Monterey to Lebanon, 
and with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis for its 
branch line running from Lebanon to Nashville. While 
the road will tap a region rich in timber, and especially 
oak, local dealers are divided in their opinion whether 
it will benefit or injure them. As the road touches the 
Cincinnati Southern at Harriman it places Cincinnati 
in direct touch with a region which Nashville has hith- 
erto had exclusively, although only river transportation 
has been relied on to get the products of this region to 
the Nashville market. The completion of the road, how- 
ever, is looked forward to with much interest and Nash- 
ville dealers can be relied on to hold their own with 
competitors elsewhere. 

The interest taken in the new building planned for the 
Chamber of Commerce is an indication of the general 
prosperity of this section, which means an increase in 
construction and building undertakings and hence is of 
interest to the lumber trade. It is proposed that the 
five hundred members of the organization each take a 
certificate of membership in the new Chamber of Com- 
merce company, each share to be worth $100. This 
would raise $50,000, with which it is intended to buy 
the ground and then borrow sufficient money on the 
ground to erect a building. It is proposed that the 
building be six or eight stories high, to contain a restau- 
rant, reading and meeting rooms, and a large hall for a 
permanent exhibition of the resources of middle Tennes- 
see and the manufactured products of Nashville. 

The situation in the local market has been quiet for 
the past week. Dealers do not expect a rushing business 
now, as people are only buying what they need. ‘The 
May business, however, is reported exceedingly satisfac- 
tory, and several firms have done a bigger business this 
May than last. Receipts are small, owing to the low 
stage of the river. Prices are well maintained. 

McElwee & Johnson, of Knoxville, have put in two 
saw mills at Johnson Stand, on the Tennessee Central 
railway, and many timber and coal men are reported to 
be taking options on timber and coal lands along the 
line of this road. 





INTERIOR TENNESSEE HARDWOOD NOTES. 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., May 29.—There are no especial 
changes in prices here; orders continue good and the 
mills in the Big Hatchie district are fairly busy. 

The Southern Cooperage Company, on Nixon creck, 
this county, is down to business and made some good 
shipments this week. George T. Nally is president of 
the company and O. G. Bomer is secretary and manager. 
This establishment has been in operation only two 
weeks, 

Messrs. Herring and Bason, lumbermen at Allen’s 
Station, this county, through the co-operation of the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad, have put in a switch 
at that point and are preparing to make shipment of 
some oak timber. 

John ©. Bomer, of Brownsville, is spending the week 
at Redwood, Miss., where Bomer Bros. are operating 
81x mills, with poplar as their largest cut. 

Lumbermen at Gainesboro, this state, are awaiting 
rains that will enable them to run out several thousand 
logs that have been left because of the low water this 
spring. 

tr. Harlan & Co., of Trenton, this week shipped a 
train of twenty-four carloads of tight barrel staves from 
that point to St. Louis, over the M. & O. railroad. The 
railroad men say this is the largest single shipment 
of staves ever made in the state. 

_B. R. Thompson, of the Thompson & Bonnell Lumber 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., was here this week 
looking after the interests of his firm in Brownsville 
and other Tennessee points, where they have kept 
yards for some time, shipping principally red and white 
oak. He left today for Evansville, Ind., wending his 
Way toward headquarters. He stated to the American 
Lumberman’s correspondent that his firm would likely 
within the next few months open a new yard in Arkan- 
Sas. He thinks the market is not dropping any. 

_ Charles Davis, a lumber dealer of Mercer, Tenn., was 
m Brownville this week. 

Last Thursday morning, at the Jumber mill of Capt. 
James A, McFerrin, at Burleston, twenty-five miles 


west, a boiler exploded, killing the owner and four 
other men instantly. Captain McFerrin was a prom- 


inent Mason and ex-confederate. He was_ highly 
esteemed and was well known in lumber circles. During 


Cleveland’s administration he retired from the timber 
business, and accepted a position in the internal revenue 
service, 

Gillett Bros., who have operated upon some 7,000 
acres of land on Powell lake, this county, will leave soon 
for Arkansas. It is now stated that they will probably 
go to a point near Texarkana. They cut a great deal 
of hickory here, also gum, oak and elm, for the Boston 
carriage and vehicle establishment of that name. 

Dr. J. S. Rawlins, of Dancyville, this county, will 
likely begin at an early date operations on the 900 acre 
Capell timber tract for which he gave some $9,000, con- 
summating this deal about a week ago. 





A SCARCITY OF LOGS. 


Myers, Ky., May 28.—There is just now a very small 
stock of lumber at any of the mills on the Licking river, 
as there has not been suflicient water to bring out fifteen 
percent of the timber, and there is the same complaint 
heard along the other streams in Kentucky. We are look- 
ing anxiously forward to a big summer tide. There is 
considerable timber to come out, but no greater supply 
than last year. 

We believe the price for oak will be as good as last 
year, though the oak buyers are somewhat quiet. This 
is partly due to the fact that the wholesale men are of 
the opinion that there is a wonderful supply of oak and 
this is largely caused by offers from many of the small 
local dealers everywhere, who ask for their best offer on a 
carload. Perhaps these people ‘have only one car to sell 
and as likely as not it is not sawed, or perhaps they 
will have two or three dozen logs and will write to every 
log buyer in the two states. 

The poplar market is good and at a better price 
than ever before. In fact, we believe that the demand 
will be equal to the supply and that good grades of oak 
will be higher later on than they are now; possibly bet- 
ter than last year’s prices, 

WASHINGTON Mra. & MINING CoMPANY. 





STOCKS LOWER THAN LAST YEAR. 


Mount SumMIt, INp., May 28.—My observation is that 
stocks are lower both in dry and green lumber than at 
this time last year. There is not as much inquiry, eitaer, 
for lumber as there was last season at this time. The 
bulk of the inquiries that come to me are from manu- 
facturing sources. I have no trouble in disposing of good 
stock at fair prices to manufacturers. Firsts and sec- 
onds quartered white oak is in good demand, but timber 
suitable to make this stock at a profit is growing very 
scarce in this section. Owing to the advanced prices for 
hemlock and pine piece stuff, the demand for framing 
lumber in native woods is good here at an advance of 
about $2 a thousand over last year. I see nothing dis- 
couraging about the present outlook for hardwoods except 
the growing scarcity of timber. F. P. Ice. 


DEMAND GREATER THAN THE SUPPLY. 


CINCINNATI, O., May 26.—Trade has been very brisk 
for the past two weeks. The demands for stock have 
been more than we could furnish. Our mills are run- 
ning night and day, and have been since February 1. 
We do not think we have gained over 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber within the time mentioned. We have no sales- 
men out, consequently do not know much about what 
other people are doing. We: only know that our trade 
is all that we expected, and our stock is going out as 
fast as it is dry enough to be in shipping condition. We 
have a great many inquires for dry lumber that we 
cannot fill, in poplar, oak and ash. It seems almost out 
of the question to fill any orders for ash, or at least 
one-half of them. Our oak and poplar is going out 
faster this year than ever before, so we must report to 
you that the hardwood business is in good shape. All 
the factories that we are connected with in the way of 
furniture and agricultural implement making are doing 
well, and are ordering in quantities larger than we can 
supply. The general business over the country is good, 
and American products are going abroad and bringing 
large quantities of money into this country. We do 
not hesitate to predict that hardwood lumber will be 
from one to three dollars a thousand higher this fall 
than it is at the present time. C. Crane & Co. 





NO MATERIAL DIFFERENCE IN TRADE. 


MasuapauG, Conn., May 26.—Comparing the situa- 
tion of hardwood lumber with last year, we will say we 
do not see any material difference. There is no great 
activity among buyers. Car timber is the special 
feature, and the price for native oak is from $20 to $24. 
We would be very glad to know that we could get bet- 
ter prices on native oak. Most of the oak now on hand 
js sidings, KEEFE Bros, 


LESS STOCK ON HAND. 


Morenouse, Mo., May 24.—Viewing the hardwood 
situation in our vicinity, the quantity of stock on hand 
is somewhat less than a year ago, the proportion of 
green lumber being greater, and dry less. 

Activity among buyers is not pronounced at present 
and prices are declining somewhat. The outlook for the 
year’s trade is hardly as bright as the situation prom- 
ised the first of the year. Indications now point to an 
increase of nearly all kinds of hardwood lumber, and a 
steady accumulation of stock will follow, unless the 
trade manifests renewed: activity. 

HIMMELBERGER-LUCE LAND & LUMBER COMPANY; 





WHAT SilISSOURI MILLS ARE DOING. 


LEEPER, Mo. May 26.—We manufacture but little 
hardwood of any description. About all the hardwood 
manufactured in this vicinity is by little mills, who seem 
to be cutting and shipping about the same as a year ago. 
Nearly all of their product is on special bills. They are 
accumulating no stock, 

CrarKson Saw Mitt Company. 





NOT AS GOOD AS LAST YEAR. 


Araos, INb., May 26.—The demand for hardwood lum- 
ber through this locality does not look very favorable. 
We have been running practically steady all the year so 
far, but we do not predict a very good demand for the 
balance of the year, as orders seem to be coming in rather 
slowly,.and those that we have taken have been at a 
lower price than last year. Orders which we receive now 
are mostly for car stock and chair stock, which we ship 
as fast as we manufacture it, but the demand for all 
other kinds of lumber is quiet. 

Last year we shipped all of our stock green from the 
saw, and could not keep up with our orders, and this 
year we find that we have to put most of it on stick 
except the oak. We do not find much activity among 
buyers, and what they are wanting mostly is dry oak. 
As this is a campaign year we do not expect our business 
to be near as good as last year. 

In the retail business we are having no trade to speak 
of, as the prices are so high and the crops are very light, 
which does not leave the farmers in a good position to do 
much building. GeorGcE Scuarer & Son. 





NO DRY STOCK ON HAND. 


MARTINSVILLE, IND., May 26.—We regard the hard- 
wood trade as having been somewhat overdone. Hun- 
dreds of buyers have been in the country hunting logs 
and lumber, and prices naturally got too high. There 
is no dry stock in the hands of the mill men here, and 
the mills are running only one-third to one-half time, 
so that accumulations will be slow. My opinion is that 
prices on good plain stock will not suffer to any great 
extent. Cuartes A, Hupparp. 





VERY FEW CALLS FOR HARDWOOD. 


Reep City, Micn., May 26.—Regarding the hardwood 
situation as we see it, there is no great activity among 
buyers. We have had but very few calls for hardwood 
lumber either from buyers or by mail, and what we 
have had do not seem to be for any particular stock. We 
expect a slow but steady trade, with no reduction in 
prices to speak of. There will be about the same 
amount of hardwood lumber manufactured in this vicin- 
ity this year as last, with an increase in ash and elm, 
and a decrease in maple, but the stocks in quantity will 
compare favorably with last year. 

Amos Rosensere & Son. 





DON’T GET RATTLED. 


Bay City, Micnu., May 26.—Dry hardwoods were 
pretty well cleaned out here before the starting of the 
mills on the new cut. There will be a somewhat in- 
creased amount of green lumber this season around here, 
in hardwoods as well as hemlock. I have left on hand 
only about 60,000 feet of 3-inch hard maple of last 
year’s cut. 

Buyers are scarce and quiet at present, and all seem 
to have their heads together to keep away from the 
manufacturers, for a while anyway, or to tell how 
cheaply they can buy elsewhere; but by comparing notes 
we can rarely find where it is that they ean do this. 
The outlook should be good for the year’s trade. There 
is less stock apparently in the total than last year. 
The drives on some streams are hung up and the forest 
and lumber fires are keeping down the output. I should 
say that all that it needs is for the manufacturers to 
stand together and not get rattled and cut prices, in 
which event they will come out all right for the year. 

F. E, BRapiey. 


THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN OUTLOOK. 


GLEN Haven, Micn., May 24.—Of course it is gen- 
erally known there was no dry stock left over at the 
mills. Winter mills have their cuts made during that 
time and this is now going forward. There is some 
buying, but not as much as during the winter; in fact, 
a large amount of the year’s cut was sold then and the 
mills are now cutting on such orders and will be well 
into the summer. Some mills have sold their entire out- 
put. Under these conditions, very little lumber is being 
forced upon the market and anticipating so far ahead; 
but the general feeling among mill men is it will all be 
wanted later and at a fair price. : 

Estimates made at the close of the logging season 
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showed but 7,000,000 feet more of maple logs on hand 
than last year at the same time; while of dry lumber 
there was practically none, and last year there was 
quite a quantity. D. H. Day. 





CONDITIONS NORIIAL AND PRICES FAIR. 


GrayLIne, Micu., May 28.—Trade is in a normal con- 
dition and prices fair, but there is a large output this 
year, especially in maple, and it may be that it will have 
a tendency to lower prices on that commodity. In regard 
to basswood, elm, birch and other kinds of hardwood, I 
think there will be no trouble. The market is taking 
readily all the output, and prices are firm. Taking the 
situation as a whole, we have good reason for believing 
that we will have a good, steady business this year unless 
something unforeseen happens. Of course, this being a 
presidential year, people have got into the habit of 
thinking that it has a tendency to disturb business, but 
I really cannot see any good argument in that. Our coun- 
try isina prosperous condition, and so long as this state 
of affairs continues, I can see no danger to trade in the 
near future. Satiinc, Hanson & Co. 





HARDWOOD INTERESTS OF MOUND CITY, ILL. 


Mounp City, ILt., May 21.—It is a long time since 
the lumber manufacturing interests of this thriving 
little city have been mentioned in the columns of the 
American Lumberman, and it is possible that a brief 
review of our various industries would not meet she fate 
of the productions of the average spring poet, but on the 
contrary might secure favorable mention. 

Just now our timber owners, lumbermen and hardwood 
manufacturers are in the swim, if we may use a fishing 
expression to impart an important truth. An abundance 
of logs, consisting principally of poplar, oak, cypress, 
cottonwood, gum and elm, has been secured and is arriv- 
ing daily by way of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and 
the two important tributaries of the Ohio, the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers. <A considerable amount comes 
in also via the Big Four and Illinois Central railroads. 
At the present time about 5,000,000 feet of choice logs 
are boomed against our banks and in transit to this 
market. 

Among the many interests here the Metal Band Pack- 
age Company has quite recently begun operations, hav- 
ing leased the D. F. Holston & Son coil hoop and stave 
plant. This company is incorporated in the sum of 
$100,000. It has the exclusive right to manufacture the 
metal band box, which is said to be one of the largest, 
strongest and neatest appearing boxes on the market. 
It is used principally for shipping meat. The plant 
absorbs 24,000 feet of lumber a day. 

Another important business is the shipment of rail- 
road ties from the Illinois Central incline to various 
parts of the country. From seventy-five to 125 men 
are employed, who earn in wages from $3.50 to $6 a day. 
The ties are barged from the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers. The Ayer & Lord Tie Company, of Chicago, is 
the largest shipper, loading from thirty to forty cars a 


day. The company has five tow boats employed in this 
trade. The barge Russell Lord, of this company, came 


in recently with a tow of nearly 60,000 ties. 

The Mound City Handle Works was until April 1 of 
this year a branch of Woolworth, Turner, Day & Co., of 
Louisville, Ky. It is now owned and operated by Schuler 
& Overstreet, of this city. This plant makes a specialty 
of ax and pick handles, turning out 2,000 handles a 
day. The factory utilizes second growth hickory only, 
of which there is a great abundance within easy reach. 
The company has a guaranteed market for its entire 
product. 

The Mound City Stave & Heading Company comes 
next in order. This is the oldest established business 
in the lumber manufacturing line in the city. The com- 
pany makes a specialty of slack barrel and butter tub 
stock and consumes forty cords of cottonwood, oak and 
gum a day and has plenty of orders. About seventy- 
five men are employed steadily. The company has 
already quite a good lot of timber in the yards and con- 
siderably more is en route. A. J. Dougherty, who has 
spent nearly forty years in this line of business, is the 
superintendent. The company now ships stock to distant 
states and practically has a clear field within a radius 
of several hundred miles. It is a fact worthy of note 
that even though our manufacturers are required some- 
times to go from 100 to 200 miles for any particular 
kind of timber, the cost of transportation on the rough 
stock does not materially interfere with the profits on 
the finished product. 

The Mound City Furniture Company has one of the 
best equipped factories of its kind in this part of the 
state. The company has contracts until July 1 for its 
entire output, one-half of which goes to Chicago and the 
balance to the south. In connection with this factory is 
a saw mill with a capacity of 20,000 feet a day. The 
company employs seventy-five to 100 men at satisfactory 
wages. R. C. Magill has charge of this plant. A tight 
barrel stave plant is also connected with this factory, 
which employs about forty men in making beer keg 
stock. C. F. Meyer, who is the largest dealer in general 
merchandise in Mound City, is the principal owner of 
the entire plant. 

The National Pump Company is one of the most 
important industries in the city. Its factory turns out 
all kinds and sizes of wooden pumps and porch columns, 
also lumber for building purposes. The company has 
an enormous trade, shipping from six to ten carloads of 
pumps and porch columns every day, besides large quan- 
tities of lumber. The raw material is taken in at one 
side of the factory and the finished product is loaded 
on cars at the other side. The saw mill has a capacity 


of 20,000 feet a day. The factory utilizes principally 
poplar and southern whitewood. The company’s busi- 
ness at the present time is larger than it has ever 
enjoyed; it now has on hand about 2,000,000 feet in 
choice timber and controls a great deal more. F. J 
Kuny, one of the most popular and enterprising manu- 
facturers in these parts, is general manager and super- 
intendent of these extensive works. 

A. W. Williamson operates a saw and planing mill 
plant, the former having a capacity of 30,000 feet a day 
and being equipped with a long carriage for sawing 
ship timbers, of which product the marine ways near 
by uses a considerable quantity. Mr. Williamson ships 
large invoices each week of heavy and light building 
material to Chicago, besides extensive shipments in 
other directions. He supplies the trade with planed and 
matched stuff, as well as with rough material. He 
recently purchased a large tract of fine poplar and oak, 
which he is having cut and floated from the Tennessee 
river to his plant. There is said to be 4,000,000 feet of 
standing timber in the tract. 

The marine ways here constitute one of the best 
equipped plants for repairing and building boats and 
barges to be found on either the Ohio or Mississippi 
rivers. It has sufficient power to handle with safety the 
largest boat that runs on these streams. The plant has 
recently been remodeled and now has all the latest 
improved machinery for handling all kinds of ship stuffs. 
The works employ from 150 to 250 laborers, calkers and 
ship carpenters. Capt. Mike Williams, a gentleman of 
splendid ability and a fine mechanic in his line, is fore- 
man of the works, and Capt. H. C. Taylor, who bears an 
excellent reputation among river men, has the snperin- 
tendency. The elegant steamer City of Natchez was 
recently turned off these docks after extensive repairs. 

Capt. John McDowell, a man of varied and extensive 
experience and who is widely known and_ respected 
among a large circle of railroad and river men, miners 
and manufacturers, has recently secured 2,000 acres of 
timber land in Kentucky, about seven miles from this 
city. This he is cutting for lumber and pulpwood pur- 
poses. Capt. McDowell for many years was a large lum- 
ber and veneering box manufacturer in this city. 

Q. A. McCracken, an old time citizen and manufac- 
turer in this city, has lately bought a Sinker-Davis saw 
mill and is putting it up at Perks, this county, on the 
extension of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad, 
where he has nearly or quite 500,000 feet of oak, poplar 
and gum timber cut and about the same amount to cut. 

Eugene Coulter, an esteemed and popular citizen of 
our city, is operating a coil hoop plant a few miles below 
here in Missouri. He has an abundance of timber and 
promises to do well. 

The above covers about all the important industries 
in Mound City, but there is room for a few more good 
woodworking plants. The supply of timber and other 
extraordinary natural advantages in this region should 
constitute an attractive consideration to enterprising, 
far-seeing manufacturers. Manufacturers of this class, 
who are seeking a location, receive all the encouragement 
possible from our city council, board of trade and busi- 
ness men generally. Any information will be cheerfully 
furnished by Hon. G. E. Martin, secretary of Mound City 
Board of Trade, to whom all communications of the char- 
acter mentioned should be addressed. 

A. M. PALMER. 


THE MILLS ARE SHUTTING DOWN. 


BATESVILLE, IND., May 15.—The lumber business in 
this locality is very quiet. Stocks at the mills are fully 
twice as much as they were last year at this time and 
buyers are exceedingly scarce. The mills are now shut- 
ting down, waiting for prices to go back to where they 
were last spring. j 

HILLENBRAND & MitcHett CoMPANy. 








WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOOD ACTIVITIES 


Much attention has been given in hardwood circles to 
railroad developments in West Virginia, opening up 
large bodies of fine timber which have hitherto been 
unavailable. There are some twenty roads and exten- 
sions now building in that state, the roads under con- 
struction or contract aggregating 500 miles. The yearly 
addition to the mileage of the state for the past four 
years is less than one-tenth of that sum. Over one- 
third of the present railroad mileage of the state has 
been built within the last nine years, or an average of 
ninety-two and one-half miles a year. The last four 
years, as above suggested, are much below that average, 
and last year but forty-four miles were built. 

Prominent among new roads is the West Virginia 
Short Line, practically an extension of the Ohio River 
railroad, connecting with the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road at Clarksburg. The roadbed is practically ready 
for the iron, which has begun to go into position. 
Another feeder of the Baltimore & Ohio system is the 
Morgantown & Kingwood, twenty-seven miles in length. 
The same railroad interests are responsible for the 
Central Railroad of West Virginia, with sixty-five miles 
of track. Ten miles are already graded and four miles 
of track laid. The Cheat Valley railroad is built from 
Point Marion, seventy-three miles up the Cheat river 
to Parsons, W. Va. Among other lines projected, or 
actually building, are the Guyandotte Valley railroad, 
100 miles; the Deepwater railroad, twenty-five miles; 
the Hinton, New River & Western railroad, 140 miles. 

Several of the older companies are building branches 
and extensions. The rapid development of the natural 
resources of the state are the great incentive for all 
this railroad activity. This natural wealth is largely 
mineral, but the forest resources are by no means 
overlooked. : de 


AN EXTENSIVE KENTUCKY ENTERPRISE. 


E. W. Strack, a prominent hardwood lumberman of 
Ashland, Ky., has recently acquired 12,000 acres of 
desirable timber land in northeastern Kentucky, in 
Menefee and Morgan counties, extending a distance of 
fourteen miles along the Licking river, commencing six 
miles above Yale. The estimated cut on this tract will 
be about 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet, of which probably 
60 percent is oak and the balance poplar, together with 
quite a considerable quantity of other hardwoods. ‘lhe 
oak on this tract is of the very highest quality, some 
trees measuring 6 feet in diameter, while some of the pop. 
Jar trees are fully 9 feet in diameter. It is anticipated 
that Mr. Strack has here about a ten years’ cut. He ig 
now erecting his new band mill at Yale, having the 
foundation already in and is commencing his frame 
work. He expects to have it in full operation by July 15, 
The band mill is an 8-foot mill and is one of the latest 
types with all modern improvements and is being erected 
by the Fort Wayne Foundry & Machine Works, 
Power will be furnished by a battery of four boilers 
54x14 and two engines, one 16x20, which will be con- 
nected with the band mill alone running ninety revolu- 
tions a minute and the other 14x18, which will operate 
the edger and trimmer, The capacity of the mill igs 
35,000 feet a day of ten hours, which could be increased 
to 45,000 feet a day if necessary. The mill is equipped 
with the celebrated B, F. Sturtevant Company’s exhaust 
system, which will also be placed in the factory. The 
large chair factory, driven by a 14x18 engine, will be 
connected with the band mill. In this fifteen turning 
lathes will be put in and about ten band saws for scroll 
work, also a full equipment of cut-off and rip: saws, 
Sufficient dry kiln capacity will also be provided. 

Mr. Strack has erected about thirty houses at the 
site of the mill, also a large general merchandise build- 
ing. The lumber yard will be equipped with large water 
mains, to which a complete set of fire apparatus will be 
attached. 

Included in the purchase of the timber property, Mr, 
Strack acquired the railroad of the Licking River Rail- 
way Company, which extends from Salt Lick, Ky., to 
Yale, a distance of twelve miles. This is a narrow 
gage track and will be used for marketing his product. 
The railroad has been extended into the timber about 
six miles and the track has been placed in excellent 
condition. The railway company is incorporated for 
$50,000, with Henry Heywood, of Gardiner, Mass., presi- 
dent; J. W. Stewart, Ashland, Ky., secretary, and LX, 
W. Strack, of Ashland, treasurer and general manager, 
Mr. Strack is the sole owner of both the timber and saw 
mill plants. Among his other operations are a large 
chair factory and saw mill at Princess, Ky., also coal 
mines at the same point. The general offices of the 
concern will be continued at Ashland, Ky. Aside from 
the product of his own mills, Mr. Strack handles the 
output of eight other saw mills in the vicinity of Ash- 
land and is regarded as one of the most extensive hard- 
wood manufacturers and distributers in that section 
of the state. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


What is said to be the first consignment of Jumber 
ever shipped to the United States from Manila was 
received recently at New York City. It consisted of the 
finest quality mahogany, which is to be used in piano 
case manufacture. 

The Hardwood Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, has 
been awarded by the board of public works the contract 
for supplying the city with white oak for one year. The 
bid was $22.75 a thousand feet. ; 

Ossian Edwards, of Paris, Ky., recently paid $110 for 
a single oak tree which measured 45 feet to the first limb 
and 7 feet 5 inches in diameter. 

Lewis, Mich., a new town upon the Soo line, has dur? 
ing the past year sent out 50,000 cords of fine hardwood, 
to be converted into charcoal and wood alcohol. 


A walnut tree recently felled at Dewey, Kan., thirty 
miles south of Coffeyville, to be shipped to the Paris 
exposition, is supposed to have been 400 years old. The 
trunk was 16 feet in circumference and the first limb was 
45 feet from the ground. 

The experiment of attempting to drive hardwood logs 
by painting the ends in order to prevent them from water 
soaking, which was recently referred to as being under 
consideration in Maine, has been tried and has proved a 
failure. The logs were in addition end bored and plugged 
in order to create a small air space, which it was 
thought would help somewhat in buoying the logs; but 
the lows which were not treated came through the drive 
fully as well as those which were, about two-thirds of the 
logs coming through successfully. The experiment is to 
be tried next year of driving logs which are to be cut 
at once and which it is hoped will by that time be sea- 
soned sufficiently for a successful drive. 

The hardwood lumber business is flourishing in Cheat- 
ham county, Tennessee. At the present time four con- 
cerns are operating in that territory. They are: The 
Moss Tie Company, at St. Louis; the Gray Tie & Lumber 
Company, of Evansville, Ind.; the Ayer & Lord Tie ( om- 
pany and Naugle, Holeomb & Co., of Chicago. They are 
all making heavy timber purchases. The timber is taken 
down the Cumberland river to Nashville. 

James Strong & Co., the well known Philadelphia man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, have purchased 30,000 acres 
of timber lands in Johnson, Carter and Sullivan counties, 
Tennessee, and will carry the logs by rail to Bristol, 
Tenn., where they will build this summer a modern 
double band saw mill, with a capacity of 70,000 to 100,- 
000 feet in ten hours, 
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vy. A. Whipple & Son, Sauk Center, Minn., are erect- 
ing a mammoth lumber shed as a portion of their yard 
equipment. 

H. C. Booth, formerly of Wilkesville, O., has been 
appointed manager of the lumber business of A. W. 
Vale, at Gallipolis, O. 

Henry W. Dakin, of the Natalbany Lumber Company, 
Natalbany, La., has concluded his northern visit and 
left for the south on Thursday evening of this week. 

Arthur Gourley, of the Arthur Gourley Company, this 
city, went north Monday night to look over the situa- 
tion at the interior mills in Minnesota and northern 
Wisconsin. 

A. J. Stadhem has given up the management of the 
Coleman lumber yard at Albert Lea, Minn., on account 
of ill health, and has been succeeded by Theodore Tarald- 
son, of Lime Springs, Ia. ; 

Charles D. Benedict, of the Rock Island Sash & Door 
Works, Rock Island, Ill., with his headquarters at 
Peoria, has just recovered from a two weeks’ illness, 
which he passed in comfortable shape at the Michael 
Reese hospital in this city. 

James J. Tully, of the J. J. Kennedy Lumber Com- 
pany, Rib Lake, Wis., and Frank P. Jones, of the George 
W. Jones Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis., were in the 
city this week and viewed the Memorial Day parade 
from the baleony of the Leland Hotel. 

A visitor in Chicago this week was E. P. Arpin, 
secretary of the John Arpin Lumber Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Wis. Mr. Arpin was well satisfied that the 
year would show good results in hemlock and hardwood 
lines in which he is especially interested. 

Ex-Governor David M. Clough, of Minnesota, is at 
present engaged in the lumber business with the Clark & 
Nickerson Lumber Company, at Everett, Wash., and in 
a recent interview at Minneapolis stated that he believed 
implicitly in the business possibilities of the Pacific 
northwest. 

Gifford Pinchot, forester of the department of agri- 
culture, and F. V. Covill, botanist of the department, are 
ona visit to the western forestry reserves and will give 
their special attention to the effects of grazing upon the 
reserve. The Washington reserves are the only govern- 
ment forest reservations where sheep are still permitted 
to graze. 

The Huttig Bros, Manufacturing Company, of Musca- 
tine, Ia., has begun the foundation of an extensive addi- 
tion to its sash and door factory. It will be 58x60 feet, 
two stories high and built of brick. The extension has 
been rendered necessary by the company’s growing busi- 
ness, and will be used as an enlargement of its carpenter 
shop and finishing rcom for the finer work. 

General C, C. Andrews, the efficient chief fire warden 
of Minnesota, has prepared a bill which he will have 
presented at the next session of the legislature, provid- 
ing for the imposition of heavy fines on farmers and 
lumbermen who do not take the proper precautions 
against fire. General Andrews believes that the recent 
serious forest fires in Minnesota are due to this cause. 

W. M. Emmons, for fourteen years an employee of the 
Wilbur Lumber Company and during the last four years 
manager of the company’s local yard at Burlington, 
Wis., has purchased an interest in the F. C. Wilbur 
Lumber Company’s yard at Gray’s Lake, IIl., and will 
at once remove to that point. He has been succeeded 
at Burlington, Ia., by L. Smithers, long a resident of 
Burlington. 


The Yawkey Lumber Company, of Hazelhurst, Wis., 
uses some of the neatest stationery in the shape of busi- 
ness envelopes that we have ever seen. Covering the 
entire front of the envelope there is a beautiful view of 
Lake Katherine printed from a half tone. In the dis- 
tance may be seen the mill of the company, apparently 
a mile or two away. ‘The idea is novel and the eifect 
quite pleasing. 





A. B. Fisher, a hardwood manufacturer and wholesaler 
of Sullivan, Ind., was a visitor to the Lumberman office 
last week. He is one of the old time manufacturers and 
at one time was in the yellow pine trade, which he left 
because he was not suited with the instability of the mar- 
ket for that wood. He is now making hickory a speci- 
alty, in which he has probably one of the largest stocks 
i the country in the hands of a manufacturer or dealer. 

Charles 8S. Keith, general sales manager of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo., made 
a flying trip to Chicago this week. The company’s 
shipments of lumber so far this year have been the 
heaviest in its history for a corresponding period, indi- 
cating that good selling ability counts in times when 
trade is a little slack and, furthermore,: that the stock 
carried by the company is appreciated. Its mills are 
running but stocks are not allowed to increase. 

Col. John Mason Loomis, of Chicago, is critically ill 
from a complication of ailments which assumed a serious 
form a few weeks ago. He has been identified with the 
lumber industry of the northwest since 1846. He was 
the organizer of the Pere Marquette Lumber Company, 


of Ludington, Mich., and was for a number of years 
president of the firm of John Mason Loomis & Co., long 
the leading commission lumber house of South Water 
street. Col. Loomis’ many friends wish him an early 
restoration to health. 

Cards of invitation have been received at this office 
announcing the approaching marriage on Monday, June 
18, of Albert Gallatin Flournoy, of the Flour City Lum- 
ber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., to Bessie Martha 
Trumbull, daughter of Mrs. Nellie F. Trumbull, of Mer- 
riam Park, a suburb of Minneapolis. The ceremony will 
be performed at half past six in the evening at the Olivet 
Congregational church and will be followed by a recep- 
tion at the bride’s home, 1946 Iglehart street, from half 
past seven until eleven o’clock. Mr. Flournoy’s many 
friends in the lumber and newspaper fraternities will 
congratulate him heartily on his approaching nuptials. 

Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, this 
city, has been up at Duluth during the past week 
looking after the company’s interests there and also for 
the purpose of being present when the new mill of the 
Longyear Lake Lumber Company, situated on Long- 
year lake, about 100 miles north of Duluth, started 
up. It was expected that the mill would be in opera- 
tion during the present week. The Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany has received recently from Duluth several cargoes 
of dry stock which it carried in pile at the mills 
during the winter. This puts the company in first class 
shape to fill promptly all orders with clean, bright, new 
stock, 

A welcome visitor at the Lumberman office a few days 
ago was Frank P. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, whose headquarters are at Appleton, Wis., 
but with several mills through the center of the state. 
This is one of the heaviest hardwood manufacturing 
institutions in the north. Mr. Jones said that while 
some might be complaining of quietness in the hard- 
wood trade his company had all that it could do, partly 
because a considerable amount of its product for this 
year had been contracted for, at extremely satisfactory 
prices. He anticipates a good business throughout the 
year, though with probably not the vim that character- 
ized it during the latter part of 1899. 

Some time ago we referred to a new advertising idea 
of the Stephenson Manufacturing Company, of Albany, 
N. Y., manufacturers of the Bar Belt dressing. It was to 
send to other advertisers in the American Lumberman 
postal cards, the first round of which read as follows: 
“Must be you did not see our advertisement in the Ameri- 
can Lumberman March 3, page 55. We saw yours. Ste- 
phenson Mfg. Company.” We predicted at the time that 
this novel idea would be copied, and such has proved to be 
the case. Not only has it been adopted in other lines, 
but one of the direct competitors of the Stephenson 
Manufacturing Company, seeming to lack originality, is 
sending out postal cards to the same effect. Unfortu- 
nately there is no copyright on ideas, and so we presume 
the Stephenson Manufacturing Company will continue 
to blaze the way in its particular line. 

The Detroit Timber & Lumber Company, of St. Louis 
and Detroit, has sold a portion of its yellow pine 
holdings in Louisiana to the Bodeaw Lumber Com- 
pany, of Stamps, Ark. This body of timber lands has 
been carefully examined and estimated by an expert in 
the employ of the Detroit Timber & Lumber Company 
secured in both large and small tracts by this com- 
pany and blocked together, comprising one of the choic- 
est tracts of timber Jands in the state and adjoining, 
as it does, the lands of the Bodecaw Lumber Company, 
makes its purchase by the latter quite an acquisition, 
and materially increases the possibilities of the Louisiana 
& Northwestern railroad (the property of the Bodcaw 
Lumber Company) now building along a line surveyed 
through this district. The consideration paid the De- 
troit Timber & Lumber Company in this deal was 
$125,000. 

Maurice M. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Company and Inspector General of the National] 
Hardwood Lumber Association, was in Chicago Thursday 
on association matters. He states that as rapidly as 
possible he is organizing the inspection system of which 
he is the head, preparing inspection certificates, etc., 
and hopes soon to be able to announce to members 
of the association that the bureau is at their service. 
Some of the district chief inspectors have been appointed, 
a list of whom will soon be announced. One of the 
gratifying things to Mr. Wall is the fact that Buffalo, 
which has never had a system of hardwood inspection 
or recognized hardwood rules, has now come into line 
with other markets of the country, has adopted the 
National rules as its own and is a hearty supporter 
of the inspection bureau. Under the efficient manage- 
ment insured to the inspection system of the National 
association, it should be in demand by the hardwood 
trade and, inasmuch as it will be extended to mem- 
bers only, except perhaps as a matter of courtesy, the 
already large membership should be increased until 
it includes practically the entire trade of the country. 





George B. Carpenter & Co.’s Fire. 


The truth of the old adage about not having all the 
eggs in one basket was singularly exemplified by the 
recent disastrous fire in the factory, warehouse and office 
building of George B. Carpenter & Co., manufacturers 
of and dealers in lumbermen’s supplies, tents, etc., at. 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and South Water street, 
Chicago, which occurred about noon Saturday, May 
26. The fire was discovered in the third story and soon 
spread to the fourth floor; and the floors below though 
not damaged by fire were so injured by water that 


the stock maintained in the building was rendered 
practically useless for the purpose of filling immediate 
orders. Fortunately the firm maintains a large stor- 
age warehouse on the north side, at the corner of Mar- 
ket and Indiana streets, where almost every one of 
the numerous items of stock manufactured and handled 
by the concern is carried in duplicate and in large 
quantities. Before the fire had fully died out the firm 
had transferred its office to 209-211 South Water street 
and its shipping clerk to the warehouse on the north 
side, where orders are being filled practically with the 
same promptness as if there had been no fire. The 
exact cause of the fire is unknown, though it is sup- 
posd to have originated from defective insulation of 
electric wires. The amount of the loss up to the time 
we went to press had not been fully ascertained, 
although it is known to be heavy. Whatever it was, 
it was fully covered by insurance. An inventory is 
now being made and the damaged goods turned over 
to the underwriters. At the time the fire occurred the 
building was full of people and it is almost a miracle 
that no one was hurt. While of course Geo. B, Car- 
penter & Co. are damaged and inconvenienced by the 
fire, it is a matter of congratulation that full insurance 
was carried and that by their foresight in maintaining 
separate warehouses they will be able to go on with 
their business, which is an extensive one throughout 
the northwest and, in fact, reaches well over the coun- 
try. 





An Extensive Purchase of Southern Timber. 


George T. Houston & Co., prominent manufacturers 
and wholesalers of hardwood lumber, of this city, have 
just completed a purchase from the Illinois Central and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad companiesof 156,750 
acres of hardwood timber lands situated in the counties 
of Sharkey and Washington in Mississippi. The tract 
is probably the largest virgin forest still standing in 
the south. It is located in the famous Yazoo Delta and 
contains a standing growth of hardwood timber, chiefl 
white oak, the quantity of which is almost beyond esti- 
mate. Not only that, but the country has a rich 
black soil of from ten to thirty feet depth, which, when 
denuded of its timber, has long been regarded as the 
best adapted and most productive soil for cotton and 
corn in the south. The whole tract is virtually a solid 
body, covering an area practically seventy miles long 
and from eight to twenty miles wide, and is located 
between the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad and 
the Big Sunflower river, which gives it a complete 
natural drainage through the entire tract. 

George T. Houston & Co., and their allied southern 
firm of Houston Bros., both being composed of George 
T. and Frank B. Houston, have operated in the south 
quite extensively for some years past. This latest 
purchase involves the payment of considerably more 
than $1,000,000 and fairly establishes their title to 
being the largest owners of hardwood stumpage in that 
territory. ‘The firm has wholesale distributing yards 
and offices at Chicago and Cairo, Ill; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Bigbee and Columbus, Miss., and their lumber is dis- 
tributed throughout the world. At Bigbee, Miss., is 
located their big double band saw mill, which has a 
record of cutting at the rate of 35,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, board measure, annually. They also operate other 
mills located in Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. 

In an interview with a representative of the Amer- 

ican Lumberman, George T. Houston stated that the 
purchase was made both for an investment and for the 
purpose of milling the timber. It is their purpose to 
concentrate a number of mills on the property, cut the 
timber and then sell the lands for agricultural pur- 
poses. Two branches of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
railroad are now being extended through the property 
and this will make it available for settlers, and they 
anticipate that with the natural drainage system and 
advantages of the soil to raise cotton and corn there will 
be no difficulty in disposing of the land as fast as the 
timber is taken off. In furtherance of this idea they 
have established a land office at Memphis, Tenn., which 
will be in charge of their land commissioner at that 
voint. 
. As stated above, the timber on the tract is chiefly 
white oak, but there are also cypress, red oak, white 
ash, poplar, cottonwood and red gum in quantities about 
in the order named. ‘The deal will give George T. Hous- 
ton & Co. abundant exercise for their manufacturing 
capabilities for many years to come. 


APA 
HARDWOODS IN PARAGUAY. 

United States Consul John N. Ruffin, of Asuncion, 
Paraguay, writes to the state department at Washington 
in a recent communication concerning some of the com- 
mercial woods grown in that country. Mr. Ruffin espe- 
cially mentions a wood called quebracho, one of the most 
common woods in Paraguay and one of those that may 
be most profitably marketed, which yields a valuable 
extract used for tanning leather. A great deal of 
quebracho goes to Europe, though considerable is coming 
to the United States by way of the Argentine Republic. 
Only one factory for manufacturing this wood has yet 
been put in operation in Paraguay, and that is located at 
the town of Puerto Casado. He thinks that there would 
be room for many others. He estimates that a factory 
with an output of 150 tons of quebracho extract a month 
would cost $60,000 and machinery equipment $100,000, 
and $22,500 for railway, oxen, carts, etc. A ton of 
extract would cost about $18, though if based on an 
output of 300 tons a month the cost a ton would be 
reduced to about $10. A factory for producing about 150 
tons a month would need besides the manager three 
office men, six skilled laborers, eleven firemen and helpers 
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and about 100 common laborers, with three foremen. The 
product of quebracho sells in Buenos Ayres for $60 per 
1,000 kilograms. ‘The cost of freight would be between 
$5 and $6 in gold. Mr. Ruffin estimates that the enter- 
prise should yield 21 percent on the invested capital. 
Consul Ruffin mentions a number of other hardwoods 
that are to be found profusely in the forests of Para- 
guay that are adapted to furniture, railway sleepers, etc., 
and in the western and southeastern parts of the country 
he states there is a forest full of the most precious hard- 
woods, extending for a distance of 360 miles along the 
Parana river, and not a saw mill in the entire district. 
He also states that he thinks that it would be a profitable 
enterprise to establish a number of saw mills in that 
section, as the product could be easily floated by boat 
to Buenos Ayres and there marketed. 
—_—eeeeaee 


SPRUCE MANUFACTURERS IiEET. 


Banoor, Me., May 29.—The Eastern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association held a meeting in this city today 
at which the following firms, comprising, it is estimated, 
over 80 percent of the spruce manufacturers of the east, 
were in attendance: 

M. G. Shaw, Bath, Me. 

George Van Dyke, Boston, Mass. 

Ira H. Randall, Augusta, Me. 

Sterns Lumber Company, Bangor, Me. 

Hodgkins & Hall, Bangor, Me. , 

Berlin Mills Company, Berlin Falls, N. H. 

Stetson, Cutler & Co., Boston, Mass., and Bangor, Me. 

Twin Lakes Lumber Company, Millinocket, Me. 

Hastings & Strickland, Bangor, Me. 

James W. Parker, South Gardiner, Me. : 

Mattawamkeag Lumber Company, Island Falls, Me. 

D. Sargents’ Sons, Bangor, Me. 


H. B. Stebbins, Boston, Mass. 
F. L. Perry, Boston, Mass. 
Lowell & Engel, Bangor, Me. 


Lawrence Bros., South Gardiner, Me. 

N. H. Murchie, St. John, N, B. 

George B. Cushing, St. John, N. B. 

W. R. Chester & Co., Boston, Mass. 

James Walker & Co., Bangor, Me. 

Aroostook Lumber Company, Presque Isle. 

A. Thompson, president W. Va. association, 
phia, Penn. 

Guilford Lumber Company, Guilford, Me. 

Emery, Porter & Co., North Anson, Me. 

F. L. Robinson, Sherman, Me. 

Joshua Gray Son, Gardiner, Me. 

W. M. Nash & Son, Cherryfield, Me. 

Morse & Co., Bangor, Me. 

After the usual routine business the time of the meet- 
ing was devoted to a full discussion of business condi- 
tions governing the spruce industry. ‘This discussion 
brought out the fact that the present season’s supply 
of logs, at the mills and on the way to the booms, is 
without doubt the highest average priced stock ever 
known, and also that there is little likelihood of logs ever 
being obtained at lower prices, owing to the vast increase 
of consumption by the pulp mills and the steady rise 
in stumpage values. According to an estimate made at 
the meeting there will be a shortage of at least 25 
percent in the log supply as compared with a year ago, 
but owing to the light demand for umber it was decided 
that a general curtailment of production of at least 50 
percent should be made during July and August. 

A new price list was adopted, making some conces- 
sions from the former list with the understanding that 
the new prices should remain in effect only until Sep- 
tember 1. A resolution was adopted that inasmuch as 
the price list and other regulations were made largely as 
a measure of protection to the retailers who have large 
high priced stocks on hand, the latter be requested to 
reciprocate by helping the manufacturers to maintain 
these values. Following is the price list as adopted: 


The New Price List. 


Philadel- 


10 anG 12 inch Gimension ......cccesvveccsvcseces $19.00 
9 inch and under dimension .........eeeeevevees 17.00 
10 and 12 inch random lengths, 10 feet up........ 18.00 
2x9 inch, random lengths, 10 feet and up ........... 16.50 


10x12 inches, 24 and 25 feet lengths, $2 per M extra 


re Saree GeeO GN. 5.0 o's 80.4.0 009 0.00.0. 39%0 
2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, and 3x4, 10 feet and up..... 15.50 
All other random lengths, 9 inches and under, 10 feet 

er reer rrr a ee eek 16.50 
PIMMING ONE GIGS cocscscsccccccvvccrssesscevveses 5 
Planing two sidesS .....csicvcescsecevevencveneces 1.00 
Planing three of four sides ........cccccccccsvcces 1.50 
Planing one side and grooved ......e.eeeeeeevees 1.00 
Planing one or two sides and matched ............. 1.00 


Butting to exact lengths 50 cents a thousand extra. 

Splines not less than $1 a thousand extra. 

Above prices are for New York delivery, eastern survey. 

Shipments to all sound ports 50 cents a thousand less 
than New York prices, and reguiar sound terms. 


For Boston shipments by water, $1 a thousand less 
than the price list of the rail association was adopted, 
with the exception that price of 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, 
and 3x4, 10 feet and up, was made $14.50 a thous- 
and—making terms thirty days from date of deliv- 
ery instead of shipment. No further shipment of unsold 
cargoes are to be made; or, in other words, all cargoes 
are to be sold before shipped. 


LITIGATION. 


The St. Regis Paper Company has commenced action at 
Watertown, N. Y., against the Santa Clara Lumber Com- 
pany and the Brooklyn Cooperage Company involving timber 
rights in 32,000 acres of timber land in Brooklyn county. 

Notice has been served upon the John Week Lumber 
Company at Stevens Point, Wis., that suit will be commenced 
to enjoin it from completing the planing mill now in pro- 
eess of erection in that city. The opposition comes from 
neighboring property owners. 

George H. Morse and William H. Crombie, formerly lum- 
ber dealers at —— Vt., have filed a petition in 
bankruptcy with liabilities of $123,103, of which $39,500 
is partially secured. 

Miley Coup, a minor, has brought suit by his mother, 
the next of kin, for $7,000 damages from the Defiance Box 
Company, Defiance, O., on account of the loss of several 
fingers upon a machine in the box company’s plant, which: 
it is claimed was not properly safeguarded. 

In the suit of the Edward Hines Lumber Company against: 
Henderlong Bros. & O'Neill to collect $1,262.25 which the: 
plaintif€ alleges is due on account of lumber furnished for 


the construction of a new post office at South Bend, Ind., 
Judge Baker of the federal court, Indianapolis, has decided 
that he has no jurisdiction, as the amount in controversy 
is less than $2,000. The suit was brought under the 
United States statute providing that the government shall 
bring suit for contractors who furnish materials used in 
the construction of federal buildings when the materials 
are not paid for, and it had not been supposed that the 
limit of $2,000 invoked by the judge applied to such cases. 

The Peck Lumber Manufacturing Company, of Scranton, 
Pa., is suing the Dolph Coal Company for $10,000 dam- 
ages. It is claimed that the plaintiff's mill dam on the 
Lackawanna at Peckville has been rendered useless b 
being filled up with culm washed down from the defend- 
ant’s colliery. The defense set up is that the dam site 
on the Lackawanna river is not worth much anyway and 
that the coal company in question was no more responsible 
than half a dozen other collieries located above the dam site 
in question. A similar suit is also pending against the 
Moosic Mountain Coal Company. 

The Russ Lumber & Mill Company has brought suit in 
the superior court of Morris county, California, against 
the Bear Valley Irrigation Company for $387,142.96, on 
two old judgments obtained in San HKernardino county. 

The Riverside Woodworking Company, Port Huron,.Mich., 
has filed a chattle mortgage on its plant of $238,0N6, to 
protect the stockholders who have indorsed notes for the 
company. The company will be reorganized. 

The supreme court of Michigan has disagreed in the case 
of Thomas G. Sullivan against the estate of James G. 
Ross, growing out of logs which were lost from boom and 
by blowing across the lake, it is alleged through the care- 
lessness of Mr. Ross’ agent. The lower court gave judg- 
ment against Ross for $95,525.65, and a majority of the 
supreme judges support the decision of the lower court, 
but Justice Grant filed a vigorous dissenting opinion. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 











In many respects market conditions are not clearly 
enough defined to allow of closely analyzing the general 
situation. Yet, in the light of reports furnished by 
our correspondents at leading manufacturing and dis- 
tributing points, it would appear that the lumber trade 
has gained more within the past week than it has lost. 
There are evidences of an increasing movement of stock 
from producers to consumers, or at least to the retail 
dealers. This is attributed to two causes; one, that 
consumption is increasing in the building trades; the 
other that a steady undercurrent of consumption through 
the spring months has depleted retail stocks to an extent 
that necessitates the country retailer again becoming a 
buyer, even though it be in a moderate way. It is 
admitted that the retailer, be he in city or country, 
will not stock up in advance of requirements until there 
shall be less uncertainty in the feeling regarding values, 
yet the increase that is noted in the inquiries bears 
with it much of encouragement to the manufacturer 
and wholesaler. Probably there will not be much activ- 
ity to strictly country trade until after harvest, which 
is already beginning in the southwest, but if crop pros- 
pects are realized the fall trade ought to be good. 


* a * 


In a recent summary of crop conditions furnished by 
the government the general condition of corn in the 
principal corn states is said to be rather better than 
a week ago, although the crop is somewhat backward 
in Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, and in Texas the 
condition is irregular and below the average. Winter 
wheat is ripening as far north as North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma and harvesting has be- 
gun in the southern portion of the gulf states. In 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, where the crop 
is poor, there has been no material change in its con- 
dition. The northern and western portions of the spring 
wheat region have experienced unfavorable conditions, 
the abnormally high temperatures with general absence 
of rain proving detrimental to spring wheat. Over the 
southeastern portions the crop has made satisfactory 
progress. Since the government statement was issued, 
there have been good rains through Nebraska and other 
portions of the west, bringing the condition of the wheat 
crop in those sections fully up to the average if not 
ahead of it. Oats are being harvested in the southern 
states and the yield is good. In the middle Atlantic 
states, the Ohio valley and Tennessee the crop has suf- 
fered somewhat from drouth. From the upper Mis- 
sissippi and lower Missouri valleys more favorable 
reports are received. While cotton continues backward 
there has been quite an improvement in its condition, 
especially over the eastern and western portions of the 
south. In correspondence which has been received by 
the American Lumberman this week crop prospects are 
generally favorably commented upon, and usually this 
is considered a good barometer of fall business. 

oe * * 


Labor troubles continue to have a depressing effect 
upon the general lumber trade. In the east where 
strikes have been prevalent in the building trade the 
situation is improving, and new building operations are 
beginning to develop in consequence. The Chicago sitiu- 
ation remains practically unchanged, and this will have 
a depressing effect on building operations all through 
the west until a settlement is reached between the 
warring contractors and unions in the building trades. 
It begins to look as though such a settlement might 
occur in the near future, though direct negotiations to 
secure a settlement have so far proved unavailing. St. 
Louis is still in the throes of its street car strike, and 
this has overshadowed the strike ‘of the carpenters, 
though the latter is still in effect. At Kansas City the 
carpenters are on a strike, but at Omaha a settlement 
has been reached and the men are again at work. The 
labor situation cannot be said to have improved greatly, 


—.., 


except that as a settlement must come at some time 
the waiting period is shortened by another week. 


* * * 


No improvement can be reported in the log situation 
at northern pine mills. On the other hand, the expecta- 
tions of a week ago that many of the mills would 
be forced to shut down has become a certainty, enough of 
the large mills already being closed to insure a sub- 
stantial reduction in the white pine output. How long 
this situation will prevail depends entirely upon the 
amount of rain which shall fall during June. The 
streams in northern Minnesota and Wisconsin are go 
Jow that it will require unusually heavy rains to bring 
them up to a driving stage, and it is extremely doubtful 
if all the logs which were put in will be gotten down to 
the mills this season. Various estimates are given as 
to the effect this will have on the total season’s cut, but 
it is certain that the output will be considerably less 
than last year. Distributing markets which are not in 
direct touch with manufacturing have not as yet felt 
the full effect of this shortage in logs, but all through 
the section where northern pine is distributed the feel- 
ing regarding prices is firmer than it was thirty days 
ago. Our reports from Minneapolis and other northern 
markets indicate that consumption is steadily increas- 
ing, although trade is hardly up to the average for this 
season of the year. The feeling at cargo mill points on 
Lake Superior has lost none of its previous firmness, 
So much of the present season’s cut was sold in advance 
that manufacturers occupy an independent position and 
are disposed to hold their stock rather than dispose of it 
at what they consider a sacrifice. The result is prae- 
tically a deadlock between buyers und sellers, though it 
is expected that the recent reduction of 50 cents in lake 
freight rates may bring about a heavier movement. in 
lumber to the eastern markets. 

* * * 


The strengthening of the white pine situation should 
have a beneficial influence on southern pine, but as yet 
this influence is not evident in prices for the southern 
product. There is no established price list for yellow 
pine at present and quotations are being made at a 
range running from $1 to $3 below the list of March 
1, and in some instances on finishing lumber reports are 
made of still greater cuts. It is this heavy decline in 
yellow pine prices that has been the principal disturb- 
ing element in the situation. Throughout the Mississippi 
valley states, the west and southwest, yellow pine is one 
of the principal woods used in general building, and in 
the face of conditions which have existed for two 
months past the retailers are afraid to stock up in 
advance for their immediate requirements. It is under: 
stood, however, that the drop in prices has resulted in 
increasing the movement of lumber from the mills to 
the retail yards, and this is a good indication, as it is 
evidence tiiat retailers can see a market for the stock 
and that consumption is perhaps not so limited as the 
reports that have been current would indicate. The 
demoralization in yellow pine prices still pertains almost 
entirely to yard stock. Mills that make .a specialty of 
car material and other bill stuff have all the business 
they can take care of, and in many cases are running 
nights in order to keep up with shipments. The export 
demand is also good and this has taken a large quantity 
of stock which under ordinary circumstances would be 
cut into yard material. It would thus appear that 
the yellow pine business is not in so bad shape as some 
of the prices quoted on yard stock would indicate, and 
should there be the improvement to demand which is 
expected after the harvest is over, prices on yard stock 
should react somewhat from their present condition. It 
is perhaps too much to expect’ that values will get 
back to the basis prevailing last fall, but some improve- 
ment may be confidently looked for. 

* x a 


The talk of reducing output in yellow pine has 
amounted to nothing as yet so far as an organized move- 
ment covering the entire field is concerned. In some 
localities, notably the district about Mobile, Ala., and 
along the gulf coast in that section, the mills are oper- 
ating only part time, but in the territory west of the 
Mississippi river, the idea seems to be that more money 
can be made by operating the mills up to capacity. The 
North Carolina pine manufacturers, as has been stated 
heretofore in these columns, are reducing production 
by operating only two-thirds time, and this is regarded 
sufficient to prevent an accumulation of North Carolina 
pine. There has been some talk of lower prices for the 
North Carolina pine product, but so far as the Lumber- 
man can learn this has not passed the stage of rumor. 
The manufacturers seem to have the situation well in 
hand, and are determined that there shall be no going 
back to the low basis of prices which prevailed for 
many years, 

* ” * 

The cypress mill men apparently have no incentive 
to reduce production. There has been a shortage in dry 
stock for a year and a half past, and although the mills 
have been gaining some on shipments recently, difficulty 
is still experienced in getting orders for dry lumber 
filled promptly. In the face of this condition there has 
been no weakening in cypress prices, nor is any eX- 
pected, as cypress is being substituted for white pine in 
many lines and is being carried regularly in stock by 
many retail dealers in the southwest. 

* * * 


The spruce manufacturers in New England have fallen 
into line with the policy of reducing output and voted 
to curtail production by 50 percent during July and 
August. They have also issued a new price list, making 
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a reduction of $1 a thousand on dimension from the 
former list, evidently believing that such action might 
stimulate buying on the part of retailers, who have 
been claiming that spruce prices were entirely too higli. 
This list, according to a resolution adopted at the 
Bangor meeting, a report of which appears elsewhere, is 
to be effective only until September 1, and of course 
may be withdrawn sooner if developments in the mean- 
time should justify doing so. What effect this action 
of the spruce manufacturers will have on hemlock 
values in the east remains to be seen. There has been 
no change in the eastern hemlock situation since the 
decline of $1 a thousand a few weeks ago, and in the 
west hemlock, so far as open quotations are concerned, 
at least, holds to the basis of last winter. 
* * * 


The shutting down of the shingle mills in Washing- 
ton has resulted in a decided improvement in the red 
cedar shingle market. It is reported from the coast 
that 90 percent of the shingle mills have closed down, 
and the lumber mills which also produce shingles have 
been closed down, and the lumber mills which also pro- 
duce shingles have been reducing their shingle output. 
Whether or not the shut-down shall continue there has 
been a result in the market in this way: The whole- 
salers, in order to be on the safe side, have all raised 
quotations, fearing otherwise that they would receive 
a lot vf low-priced orders and get caught by an advance 
at the mills. Prices in the middle west have advanced 
10 cents since the flurry of three weeks ago, and pros- 
pects are favorable to quotations getting back to the 
old basis of $2.25 for extras on a Minneapolis rate. 
Stocks at the mills in the west have been pretty well 
cleaned up, and a number of the mills which still have 
shingles on hand are apparently not anxious to make 
sales, preferring rather to wait and see how the situa- 
tion develops. There is not the number of orders for 
lumber from the east that were reported a few weeks 
ago, but nevertheless the saw mills on the coast seem 
to be fairly well supplied with business. There is a 
good California trade, and the demand for export holds 
up well, 

* * * 

Activity among hardwood buyers is not so pro- 
nounced as last year at this time, and prices are de- 
clining in some respects, though it is claimed that such 
weakness as has already developed is largely due to the 
poor quality of much of the stock that is offered. This 
is especially the case with quarter-sawed oak, The price 
to whieh quartered stock went last fall was an incentive 
to the mills to increase production, and thousands of 
logs have been quartered which were in no way adapted 
for that purpose. A considerable increase in the supply 
of green lumber at the mills is indicated by reports from 
all sections, but it does not appear that there has been 
any large increase in the amount of dry stock available. 
The demand for hardwoods to be used in the manufac- 
ture of furniture and interior finishing is slack at pres- 
ent, but there is a good inquiry for agricultural imple- 
ment stock and car material. The export demand is 
said to be increasing, and this branch of the trade 
would undoubtedly be stimulated by something of a 
reduction from former values. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. Business with the yard dealers is moving 
along quietly. The country trade has improved slightly 
of late and in some cases dealers report an active 
demand, though this is usually where a specialty is 
made of catering to the manufacturing trade. Inch 
lumber is perhaps the most atcive item on the list. 
For a year or more past there has been a shortage 
in the supply of common inch and in spite of the 
lightness of trade this spring that shortage does not 
seem to have been relieved. The greatest shortage 
applies to No. 2 and No. 3 boards and strips and on 
these grades there has been no weakening of prices. 
Indeed it is said by some dealers that the feeling on 
common inch is stiffer than it was thirty days ago. 
No one expects that there will be an advance, but 
now that so many of the mills in the north are shut- 
tiag down because of lack of logs it hardly seems pos- 
sible that there can be a decline on white pine lum- 
her ‘The sautting down of the mills is having a stif- 
fening effect, but to a lesser degree on piece stuff than 
for other classes of lumber. Norway piece stuff has 
declined 50 10 75 cents a thousand as compared with 
the top price last fall, but as the supply of piece 
stuff at the mills has been pretty well worked off 
the market is not expected to go lower even though 
there should not be the increase in demand during the 
summer that is looked for. 

The principle reason for a decline in prices on piece 
stuff in this market is a lack of local business. Owing 
to the labor troubles the consumption of lumber in 
Chicago has Leen cut down from 35 to 50 percent 
m the building trades. This means a falling off from 
the average consumption it is estimated of at least 
30,000,000 feet a month or a total of 150,000,000 feet 
for the five months since the trouble began. It is the 
local trade that consumes most of the piece stuff sold 
in Chicago, and failing an outlet in that direction dealers 
have been left with more than the usual quantity of 
stock on hand. An increase in the shipping trade has 
taken care of some of this surplus, but probably the 
aggregate of stocks on hand in Chicago yards is 
= feet greater than it was at this time last 
On account of this heavy stock there is no disposi- 
on to hurry lumber forward by water from the north. 
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The yard dealers have been able during the winter 
to keep their stocks well assorted through rail ship- 
ments from interior mills and with the present con- 
dition of prices at the cargo mills the disposition is 
to continue this line of action. The Chicago whole- 
salers are not looking for a serious break in the mar- 
ket, but they can see no inducement at present to 
speculative buying, especially as their selling prices 
are not high enough to leave a margin of profit between 
them and the prices they are asked to pay for lumber 
by the cargo. Considerable lumber has arrived by vessel 
since the opening of navigation, but this is all dry 
stock which was bought last season and carried over 
winter at the mills. 

Lake freight rates have settled down to a basis of 
$2.50 from Lake Superior and many expect to see 
another 25 cents cut off before midsummer. More 
boats are being offered than there are loads, a condi- 
tion which always tends to a decline in lake rates. 
Vesselmen claim, however, that with the present basis 
of wages and the cost of loading and unloading there 
is no money in carrying lumber from Lake Superior 
to Chicago and Lake Erie points on a $2.50 basis and 
that they will let thé boats lie idle rather than take 
a lower rate than that figure. From Lake Michigan 
points to Chicago rates are almost nominal, but the 
average would be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$1.25. 

Dealers who are questioned in detail regarding the 
relative value of their trade in different directions say 
that the country business is about up to that of last 
year and that the manufacturing demand also makes 
a good showing on the same basis of comparison. The 
principal cause of complaint is the lack of city busi- 
ness and it is believed that cause will disappear with 
the settlement of labor troubles. The better part of 
the building season has been lost, but there are indi- 
cations that considerable building will be done this 
fall if matters are in shape for the contractors to go 
ahead. There is a growing hope that present difficulties 
will be settled in the near future, though nothing of 
a definite nature exists upon which to base this hope. 
It is evident, however, that both sides to the contro- 
versy are becoming weary of the fight and that there 
is more of a disposition on the part of the labor unions 
to make concessions than has been evident at any pre- 
vious time since the contractors issued their ultimatum 
last February. 

eee 

Minneapolis, Minn. The seriousness of the log situa- 
tion has become so pronounced that the market is neees- 
sarily considerably affected, and presents a much 
stronger front today than it has for several weeks past. 
Trade has inereased materially, possibly due to the 
feeling that no lower prices need be expected, and a 
suspicion that if the mills are not soon started an 
advance in the list may take place. 

Nearly every wholesaler in this market reports the 
volume of business for the week entirely satisfactory, 
especially in view of the shortage of stocks. Shipments 
are greater in proportion to the amount of lumber on 
hand than they were at this time last year. 

The increased demand comes largely from the regu- 
lar dealers, who report that building operations, which 
have been contemplated all the spring, are now being 
undertaken. The local demand shows a slight increase, 
due in a measure to the fact that many persons who 
have anticipated lower prices have come to the conclu- 
sion that they need not expect a reduction, and believe 
the time to buy has arrived. 

Traveling salesmen report dealers getting short of 
stock, and state that they will soon be obliged to have 
lumber. The farmers are generally through their spring 
work and the consumption in the country is likely to 
show considerable improvement. 

There is already considerable buying for future deliv- 
ery, and manufacturers show much uncertainty as to 
whether or not it is best to let much of their stock go 
for June or July delivery on the basis of present prices. 
Stocks are in bad condition, and are getting worse daily. 
They are being reduced at the rate of about 2,000,000 
feet, each day, with no immediate prospects of producing 
more. 

Practically all of the mills are shut down, and it is 
hard to tell when they will start. ‘There has been no 
rain in the northern part of the state, and it will be 
impossible to bring any amount of logs in here until 
there are heavy rains. The mill crews which have been 
obliged to quit are becoming badly scattered and nearly 
every mill in the city will be obliged to reorganize its 
force when sawing is resumed. This is a feature of the 
situation which had not been taken into account, but 
it will seriously interfere with the early starting. From 
present indications it is safe to estimate that the prod- 
uct of this market for the season will be curtailed 
at least 150,000,000 feet over that of last year. The 
lumbermen are entirely at the mercy of the elements, 
and the lumber market of the season is likely to simply 
represent the amount of lumber in pile. 

Receipts and shipments for the week up to and 
including Monday are as follows: 


Receipts, feet. Shipments, feet. 
> 
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Saginaw, Mich. The wholesale market is dull, no 
transactions in large lots having been reported. Deal- 
ers are not buying, being engaged in taking care of 
stocks bought during the winter and spring. The volume 
of trade is not satisfactory, but several firms report a 
little better movement the last four days and they are 
confident that when the strikes dwindle down and the 
trade realizes the conditions existing in the lumber busi- 
ness, it will conclude that no fall in prices is probable 
and the time to buy is here now. The market is firm. 

In the yards a more satisfactory condition is reported 
and shipments are increasing. No fluctuations in prices 
are noted. Building operations here are practically at a 
standstill, owing to the strike of carpenters for an eight 
hour day. 





New York City. Seeing that little northern pine is 
coming into this market there is little danger of prices 
falling below the usual figures. As for eastern pine that 
has taken an even stiffer tendency since it became 
known that the prospects of getting the logs down the 
streams are not at all bright owing to lack of wafer. 
The old figures, $18.50 to $21 for log run, are firmly held, 
while spruce is quoted at $20 to $21.50. 


—_—eaenay 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is information both ways as to 
the tendency of the white pine market and we have to 
take our choice. It is not hard to see, though, that the 
buyer is as eager as ever in setting forth the bear side 
of the situation, while the seller is quite as hard at work 
in the effort to hold the prices. A leading dealer, who 
confesses that he is just now selling more than he is 
buying, holds that there are two good reasons for sup- 
posing that the market situation is improving. The west 
is holding very strong. There are again letters both from 
Lake Superior and Georgian bay of logs held up which 
will not find their way to the mills this season by any 
possible change. The list appears to include not a few 
that were supposed to have had some chance till lately. 
Again, the eastern retailer is selling considerably more 
than ‘he is buying. So long has the idea prevailed that 
the prices must drop off soon that not one of the eastern 
dealers is buying more than he can help. It is believed 
that if eastern stocks go down right along at present 
pace, there will be a firmer market very soon. The 
Buffalo dealer is obliged to hold everything firm. He can- 
not replace his sold stock at satisfactory prices. 


——rern—rn~ 


Boston, Mass. Pine holds its own in the main, 
though slight concessions are noted in some items. 
Without going into particulars, the handlers of white 
pine have full confidence in the value of their wares. 
Spruce is still holding firmly and dealers are getting the 
prices of the March list without effort. Some of the 
items that are more easy to obtain are cut to a slight 
extent beyond doubt, but the large dimension schedules 
are held firmly to agreement prices. The slight increase 
in activity which should be apparent during the next 
month will put spruce on a firm footing. 





Kansas City, Mo. While there are rumors that 
slight concessions are being made on some items of 
white pine, these rumors are not verified, and to all 
intents and purposes the white pine market is in a firm 
condition. The demand in this territory is light. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The demand for white cedar products seems 
to be increasing and may be called fairly active. Just 
now paving posts are in good request. Long poles are 
scarce and are being held firm in price. Shingles are 
somewhat weak, owing to brisk competition from the 
coast product. Railroad ties are lately reported some- 
what improved in demand and at steadier prices. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The market on white cedar is 
reported to be fully as good as it was for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. There is still a searcity of long 
material and the demand for this line is active. In 
posts there seems to be an inclination to make conces- 
sions in prices, but buyers who demand immediate deliv- 
ery are paying fully up to quotations and in some cases 
they are paying a little better for fancy stock. Ship- 
ments are increasing in volume in all lines, including 
telephone poles and posts. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. No great amount of activity is visible in 
local hardwood circles. The strictly local demand, in 
consequence of the exceedingly limited consumption in 
the city, is almost lifeless, as it has been during the 
entire month of May, but outside demand is showing 
more animation. There is, in fact, a pretty steady trade, 
taking the country over, and those who are situated 
to ship in carload lots direct from manufacturing or 
large distributing points are doing a quite satisfactory 
business. At the same time there is no particular local- 
ity in the country where the demand is really active. 
Some trade is found in Canada and considerable on the 
Pacific coast. The east seems to have been increasing 
its requirements in the last week or two and some good 
inquiries and orders are coming in from that quarter. 
The extreme dullness prevailing in the furniture indus- 
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try from one end of the country to the other dur- 
ing May practically eliminated that industry from 
the consuming market. The furniture factories in 
Chicago, as well as those at Grand Rapids, are com- 
plaining of slack demand. ‘Trade is still keeping up, 
however, in the direction of agricultural implement 
manufacture as well as in car building; and while 
neither of these great industries are large buyers at the 
present time, they are undoubtedly preparing to take 
advantage of the recent break in prices in order to shape 
up their assortments of dry stock, as well as to make 
contracts of more or less magnitude for supplies for the 
next season. 

Reports from manufacturing points are quite gener- 
ally to the effect that buyers are not numerous and that 
the inquiries made involve considerably lower prices 
that those that have been ruling for the past several 
months. At the same time there is an occasional ray 
of sunshine peeping through the clouds in the shape 
of the purchase of a season’s cut or a considerable 
quantity of stock based on the current quotations of the 
market. In the south there is a decided tendency on 
the part of holders of hardwood lumber, as well as 
manufacturers, to get rid of their surplus, and to do 
this they are sacrificing values to some extent. Quar- 
tered white oak has been sold at low figures of late, but 
this wood has been produced undoubtedly in excess of 
the requirement. Stocks of quartered oak have been 
steadily accumulating for some time and the small 
manufacturers who have constant obligations to meet 
are not able to carry a large quantity of stock on hand. 
In plain red and white oak there is a good inquiry and 
the prices that are asked and paid are not much below 
those that have been ruling for some time past, although 
possibly a shading of two or three dollars may be ob- 
tained in most instances, sales being quite generally 
based on a price of $30 f. o. b. Cairo. White ash seems 
to be more or less of a drug on the market, although 
some stock is moving. Cottonwood is being shaded in 
price, but at the same time there is no visible supply 
of undue proportions to draw from. Red gum is in fair 
demand. 

Among the northern woods basswood seems to be at 
the front as far as demand is concerned, though perhaps 
not as to price, as offerings have been made of the new 
cut somewhat more freely than had been anticipated and 
at lower prices than those previously ruling. Wiscon- 
sin red oak continues scarce and .brings the best of 
prices and will probably continue to do so during the 
season. Birch is not often heard of in the dealings 
and is a slow seller. Maple has weakened somewhat 
and has been offered at prices that must prove a temp- 
tation to buyers. Brown ash is in fair request but is 
apparently not bringing the prices previously quoted. 
Both soft elm and rock elm ‘have declined in price 
and stocks on hand are evidently above the currrent 
requirement, 

Manufacturers of maple flooring report a fair request 
for stocks from eastern points and a considerable inquiry 
in the southeast, where much is being consumed in 
cotton mill construction. Prices have lately shown a 
material decline in most markets, although the manu- 
facturers are bravely endeavoring to sustain them. 

In summing up the situation there seems to be a 
general idea that prices have now reached the point 
where buyers can purchase to advantage. Exporters are 
more active of late and it is likely that the foreign 
trade will increase materially within the next two or 
three months and will be able to take a large propor- 
tion of the surplus product from the market. Not much 
has been done in hardwood exportation in the last 
several months, for the reason that stock was too scarce 
and prices too firm to enable foreign buyers to dis- 
pose of their purchases on the other side at a profit. 
Now that prices have reached a level where they can 
get hold of some lumber, it is thought they will not be 
slow to seize the opportunity. At present they are 
greatly troubled about a surplus of quartered white 
oak, of which considerable shipments have been made 
in the past several months, mainly of inferior quality. 
But prime stock is almost always certain of a good 
market across the water. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Stocks of hardwood fit for ship- 
ping purposes are so light that trade in almost every 
department is nominal. A small quantity of basswood 
sawed this year is coming in and is being handled by 
local jobbers, but very little is doing in other woods, 
except in railroad material. The movement of the latter 
is largely on old contracts. ‘The strike in Chicago is 
still exerting an influence on the immediate movement 
of hardwood lumber and on future business. 





St. Louis, Mo. The St. Louis people admit that there 
has been no improvement in the situation during the 
past week, but there has undoubtedly been more lumber 
changing hands than during the previous week. One 
thing which will soon begin to have its effect upon trade 
is the fact that those of the woodworking factories which 
are running and which are buying no lumber are rapidly 
depleting their stocks and will soon find it necessary to 
take in some lumber, 

There has been more lumber coming in than at last 
report, but is noticeable that the receipts are composed 
chiefly of those lumbers which are in the strongest 
demand. The receivers of lumber seem to be in a good 
position to hold such stock at the mills. 

The poor quality of quartered oak which was arriving 
so freely from the Tennessee river earlier in the season is 
scarce and dealers operating in that territory report that 
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the stock of lumber now on the banks of that stream is 
very light. Those who have recently returned from the 
Arkansas and Missouri hardwood districts say it is very 
easy to find lumber, but they also say there are no large 
stocks in the southern country. 

Prices on the majority of the hardwood handled in 
this market are lower than they were a few weeks ago, 
but those woods which are in the best demand are bring- 
ing almost as good figures as at any time this spring. 
The fact that there is more lumber changing hands in 
this market than at last report is probably partialiy 
because some varieties of stock are being offered at lower 
prices than a week ago. Values are undergoing a relative 
readjustment, those woods which are in greatest supply 
being quoted on a lower basis than those which are scarce. 

Red oak continues strong in this market. Both quar- 
tered and plain are wanted by all wholesalers and prices 
are probably in better shape than on any other wood. 
White oak is in better supply than red and values are 
slightly lower than they were a few weeks ago, but some 
good sales have been made within the week of both quar- 
tered and plain. Thick plain white oak is wanted in 
straight cars by the local people, but there is poor sale 
for badly mixed lots. 

Six barges of cottonwood arrived during the past week 
and were delivered on contracts to local box factories. 
This eases up the situation somewhat, as there was a 
great scarcity of cottonwood in this market. 

Poplar is strong at the present time and prices on 
upper grades are as high as they have been this year. 
Low grades are not so strong. Gum is selling easily, but 
is not in very heavy supply. Hickory is very scarce on 
this market and is easy sale. Wagon stock has been com- 
ing in freely and is quoted at slightly reduced figures. 
Other woods are about as at last report. 





New Orleans, La. Until the issuance of the “cireu- 
lar letter” by the ship agents the export business from 
this port was getting along very nicely, with freight 
rates easy and tonnage plentiful. As a matter of fact 
it has been the movement of lumber which has provided 
cargoes for the vessels which have sailed recently, and 
the lumbermen were ail taken aback by the stand the 
agents took. Advices from the interior are to the effect 
that there has been a slight decline in values on some 
grades of hardwood, but the demand from abroad is as 
good as it has been recently, and prices are holding 
their own. 

we Ye 


New York City. There are some manufacturers of 
hardwoods who are Jikely to find trade rather slack in 
the fall, when norma] conditions may be expected to again 
prevail in this particular market. That, at least, is the 
present threat of retailers, who claim that advantage is 
being taken of them. They allege that quartered oak, 
for instance, sent here cannot pass the inspection and 
that fully 20 percent of it is below grade. Under these 
conditions when one quotes $65 as the price it is hardly a 
fair figure. For really good grades $67 to $70 can be 
obtained, and at that the market is firm. For white- 
wood, firsts and seconds, $40 is the figure, and for ash 
the rates are $40 to $42 for good grades. At these figures 
all are decidedly firm and the demand is excellent. There 
is a somewhat better demand noted for poplar. 


—e_—oeernarrrrnse 


Buffalo, N. Y. The hardwood dealer is standing by his 
guns all along the line here, for as a rule the Buffalo 
dealer is cutting his own timber ‘or is taking the prod- 
uct of certain mills. Moreover, he bases his opinion 
on the scarcity of all sorts of stock in his line. The 
demand is not generally strong, but it is enough to make 
it necessary to cut considerable timber. There is a 
scarcity of maple now, especially inch, to add to the 
continued shortage of basswood and black ash. Plain 
oak will not be anything but scarce till the craze for 
quartering everything is over. Chestnut, especially 
wormy, is so hard to get that casket makers are obliged 
to buy other low-grade woods to get a supply. There 
is quite a demand for beech, though the price has not gone 
very high. There is some hardwood coming in from 
Michigan by lake now, but as a rule the dealers say 
they are not going to get as much from that direction as 
usual, the asking price being so high. 

Boston, Mass. ‘The movement of most classes of 
hardwoods is of moderate dimensions and has little of 
the snap which should characterize it. In spite of 
apathetic demand, however, nd large offerings of 
stock are made, and there is no immediate pros- 
pect of «a movement in prices one way = or 
another. ‘The present range in prices appears 
to both buyer and salesman to be an appropriate and 
reasonable one. Quartered white oak brings $65 to $68 
without difficulty and from present appearances will 
continue so for an indefinite time. Plain white oak 
is still in fairly lively request and prices should hold 
up when we consider the relatively small amount that 
has been manufactured, owing to the fact that the 
mills have been giving their attention so extensively 
to the quartered stock. Red oak is little desired and its 
movement slow. Ash shows an inclination to lower 
prices, especially white ash. Brown ash is moving a 
little better than white and holds its prices up in a rea- 
sonable way. White ash brings $45 to $47 for 1-inch; 
$50 10 $52 for 2-inch, $55 to $57 for 3-inch and $57 to 
$60 for 4-inch. Brown ash is quoted at $42. Maple 
seems to hold up in fair shape, though the demand is 
spasmodic and the spasms are short-lived at that. One 
inch maple brings $30; 1} and 14 inch sells for $31; 


2-inch, $32; 24 and 3 inch, $35; 4-inch, $36. There 
are no large offerings that go begging, but there is 
enough to take care of the moderate wants of buyers, 
Elm is for the present not much heard from and there 
seems to be no movement sufficient to base a quotation 
on. The other classes of hardwoods may all be lumped 
into a general statement of quiet request, with enough 
stock to go around and no great surplus to move prices 
either way. Mahogany, sycamore, walnut, cherry and 
the like move in small lots and are quiet. 
a a a a a 

Cincinnati, O. Business is.a little dull, as it has 
been for some time past. It does not in this respect 
differ from any other line of business hereabouts. Prices 
are just as steady and firm as they have been at any 
time in the last year and a half, however. A leading 
dealer of this section said today that he could not see 
the slightest indication anywhere of a slump, long col- 
umns of newspaper articles to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The outlook seemed to him of a fairly rosy 
tinge, and he believed this was the prevailing interpre- 
tation of it. There could not but come a more spirited 
demand—although he had no complaints on that score 
to make just now—in the course of a few weeks, 
There had been, apparently, a concerted holding off 
by consumers, but of course this could not last. The 
statement that there were not more than 100,000,000 
feet of a certain line of seasoned hardwood in Mem- 
phis, the center of the country for that very line, was 
— proof that the supply of dry stuff is waxing 
ow. 





Hemlock. 





There is no particular rush in the demand for hem- 
Jock, but nevertheless considerable of it is being moved 
from the mills, and stocks, according to all reports, 
do not seem to be accumulating. Hemlock is the 
cheapest construction material on the market and for 
that reason is holding up to the former basis of prices 
better than almost any other wood. In the western 
territory it is said that hemlock piece stuff has been 
selling in some instances at 25 or even 50 cents below 
the list, but that is a better showing than norway 
piece stuff has been making and considerably better 
than the yellow pine showing. The rail mills in Wis- 
consin and Michigan as a rule are holding strictly 
up to the list. In the few cargo sales that have been 
made prices are much lower than the basis of the 
last sales in the fall. Under present conditions whole- 
salers do not care to take hold of large lots of hem- 
lock, but are supplying their wants by carload siip- 
ments, and this is the principal cause of weakness in 
the cargo market. -The hemlock mills in the west are 
not so directly affected by the shortage of logs as are 
the pine mills, but as hemlock prices are expected to 
maintain their proportionate relation to white pine 
the stiffening up of the latter market will have a more 
or less direct application to hemlock values. 

In the east the hemlock situation is practically 
unchanged. Prices are off $1 a thousand from the 
basis asked during the winter but are not expected 
to go lower and it is reported from New York that 
there is a fair amount of stock moving on the new 
basis of values. 





New York City. Manufacturers seem inclined to 
blame the spruce men for the fact that the base price of 
hemlock has dropped a dolJar. They allege that the flood- 
ing of the market by the manufacturers and the conse- 
quent drop in spruce figures practically forced them to 
come down in their ideas of the value of hemlock. Hence 
the $17, at which figure it is being firmly held with a 
demand that may be called fair. ' 





Buffalo,N.Y. There is a great difference in the 
sizing up of the hemlock market and the situation can 
hardly be arrived at without descending to what is very 
close to gossip. For instance, a dealer with stock to buy 
has it that a break is imminent and another hears that it 
can be had at certain Georgian bay points as low as 
$8.50. A dealer who is interested in ‘holding up the 
price makes the positive statement that there is no like- 
lihood of a change and that as to low-priced hemlock it 
is not worth even what they ask for it. A third element 
in the reckoning is that the white pine dealers are more 
or less interested in seeing hemlock reduced considerably, 
as they say that there is more objection to paying the 
asking prices for it than is the case with any other wood, 
unless it is norway, which has all along suffered from 
having been put up too high, as dealers in it generally 
acknowledge. Still, the base price of hemlock is $16 as 
before and there it is likely to remain. The demand 
is fair for bill stuff, but not heavy. Hemlock producers 
are not inclined to confess that they have raised the price 
too fast and will adhere to it with a good prospect of 
holding it. 

Boston, Mass. There is a fair demand for hemlock, 
with light offerings at $17 for eastern and $20.50 ior 
Pennsylvania stock. 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is no change in the demand for 
this commodity. It is steady, quiet and firm, with no 
trouble on car orders. Rolling stock on some lines 
this vicinity is scarce. Hemlock shingles are firm, and 
as one dealer puts it, “If hemlock lumber should drop $2 
a thousand, shingles would remain the same.” Lath con 
tinues rather weak and is a shade lower this week. 
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~ Poplar. 





Chicago. Sales of poplar have seldom been in heav- 
jer proportion to the supply than they are in this 
market at the present. time. Unfortunately a ‘scarcity 
of stock at the mills has prevented most dealers from 
getting complete assortments of this lumber, but what 
they have obtained has been moved readily at the best 
of prices. The mills are still struggling along with a 
low stock of logs, some of them having been compelled 
to shut down, but in the main there has been a fair 
supply for manufacture up to within a few weeks. Now, 
however, there is a decided scarcity and most of the 
mills along the Ohio river and in West Virginia, as 
well as those in Tennessee and Kentucky, are wait- 
ing further arrivals, depending altogether upon the 
usual June freshet. Inch poplar is in good request in 
all grades. Squares have become somewhat more plen- 
tiful of late, but are bringing good prices. Thick clear 
poplar is wanted by factories and dry stock is not 
plentiful. Saps are not in quite as good demand as 
they were, but nevertheless are bringing fair prices. 
Although the demand for poplar is lower than had 
been anticipated earlier in the year, there is never- 
theless a feeling among manufacturers that they \ 
be able to maintain values throughout the season and 
that any present shading of prices under the light 
stocks visible would be inexcusable. 


—_—eornaern—~" 


Buffalo, N.Y. There is a fine demand for practically 
all cuts of poplar, with only here and there a dealer with 
a stock that he can call complete. There is now and 
then one in this elegant position, and he is making the 
most of it. All prices are strong, for the trade has dis- 
covered that there is not likely to be any too much stock 
and the actual need of it appears to be at least fair. 
’ Factories that need this wood are running at a fair rate 
of speed, though the price is so high that it is not avail- 
able for certain branches of business as it used to be. 
All poplar dealers are looking after supplies of it with 
the utmost care, with small prospect of getting enough 
to meet the demand. 

Boston, Mass. The demand for poplar, though not 
a vehement one, is still pretty satisfactory and enough, 
with the condition at the sources of supply, to keep the 
prices well up to their high level. The expected supply 
of logs seems not to have materialized and the prices 
in consequence are those of the more stirring require- 
ments of a year ago. One-inch poplar brings $38 to $40 
and higher; 14, 14 and 2 inch, $42 to $43; 3-inch, 
$46. Poplar squares are quoted, 4, 5 and 6 inch, $46; 
7 and 8 inch, $49; 9 and 10 inch, $51. The poplar men 
seem well contented and are inclined to smile incredu- 
lously at the idea of lower prices. 





Cincinnati, O. Although there has not been a 
marked improvement in the demand for poplar, the 
showing of inquiries, etc., is much healthier. Prices are 
easily maintained at the very top notch and there is 
not the slightest perceptible indication of a falling off 
in the demand. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The local people report that there has 
been more business moved during the past week than dur- 
ing the preceding week. The heavier inquiry that has 
been apparent for the past few weeks has resulted in 
orders from sources from which there has been little 
business for several weeks. The western country is slow 
about buying and there thas been absolutely no gain in 
the sales in any of the large cities, but the eastern terri- 
tory is taking some advantage of the present opportunity 
to buy at low prices. 

People who have been in different sections of the retail 
country report that stocks are, as a rule, very light. It 
seems to be generally agreed that there will be a light 
business until it is definitely settled what the basis of 
prices will be. The impression has gained ground in the 
retail country that values will continue to decline until 
the city consumption of lumber has regained its normal 
proportions, and consequently the hand-to-mouth method 
of buying prevails. 

The wholesalers take considerable comfort in the state- 
ments which continue to come out of the white pine coun- 
try that the scarcity of logs is causing an increased num- 
ber of mills to shut down and that there is no prospect 
of immediate relief. Those who have been interviewed as 
to the outlook say there are many bright features to the 
situation and that their belief is the fall business 
will be almost unprecedented. Until the labor troubles 
are to be no longer considered as affecting sales in the 
cities little improvement is expected, but it is thought 
those troubles will soon be at an end and that there will 
be an immediate rush to stock up the country yards 
before prices are advanced. The fact that values are 
lower will in itself act as a stimulus to building, and the 
improvement will be rapid. The fact that this is the 
year of the presidential election is not regarded as det- 
rimental to the interests of lumber. 

The mills are about three weeks behind with their 
orders and they are remaining on just about that basis. 
As yet there has been no definite action taken toward 
reducing the output of the mills in the territory covered 
by the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but 
teports continue to come in of mills which are shut down 
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and those of the larger operators who have been taking 
the cut of small mills are cutting them off. It is thought 
that the meeting of the manufacturers called for June 7 
will develop opinions as to the policy to pursue with ref- 
erence to output and prices. 

<—_—eroeaere—rr 

Chicago. There are a few evidences of recovery in 
the demand for yellow pine, though thus far there 
has been no evidence of better prices. Some of the yel- 
low pine representatives here say that during the past 
ten days or two weeks they have been receiving numer- 
ous inquiries for all sorts of stock from various sec- 
tions of the country, from which they are inclined to 
believe that the demand is beginning to show an im- 
provement of more or less permanence. Finishing lum- 
ber, flooring, ceiling and the like, are being offered at 
prices that cannot fail to be attractive to the consumer, 
and this is stimulating trade materially in various 
northern markets. As far as other stock is concerned, 
notably car material and bridge timbers, there is a 
decided activity prevailing, not so much perhaps in the 
latter as in the other item named. For instance, in 
car material most of the mills in the south are still a 
month or two behind their orders, ana they are also 
getting quite a little demand from the railway com- 
panies for ties and bridge stock. Special bills of all 
kinds are bringing good prices and on these most of 
the southwestern mills are busily employed. Their man- 
ufacture, however, involves the making of considerable 
finish and other stock, for which the demand has been 
slack of late and which have consequently accumulated 
enormously, as it is this class of stock that has suf- 
fered the most in price; but now that the demand is 
picking up in this direction, it is more than likely that 
prices will be steadier, 

The extent of the drop in yellow pine varies consid- 
erably with different items. For instance, finishing lum- 
ber it is reported can be bought in this market at 
prices several dollars a thousand lower than a few months 
ago, and flooring is also weak, while others have been 
much less affected. 

It is not likely that the heavier manufacturers will 
permit existing conditions to continue much longer. 
Many of them ‘have gotten rid of the troublesome sur- 
plus which they had two or three months ago, and 
are now getting in a favorable frame of mind to join 
with others in re-establishing the market. It is the 
general opinion that prices at least cannot go much 
lower, and many are figuring on the theory that they 
are already on the bottom, and that the present pur- 
chase price cannot be improved upon. As the prospect 
is that the present month will witness a settlement 
of the labor strikes in this city, it can be easily 
inferred that there will be a simultaneous infusion of 
strength to yellow pine values. 





Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine trade for May 
has been unsatisfactory, and while there may be some 
improvement in the demand the coming month, it is not 
likely that the price situation will clear up for some 
time. There is no standard list in effect at this time, 
and while a good many of the manufacturers are willing 
to meet legitimate competition, they do not know just 
how low prices have gone. The dealers are getting all 
kinds of prices, and do not know whether the lowest 
quotations they now have will be low next week or not. 
Orders are limited to the lumber the dealers actually 
have to have. 

The wholesalers here think that the fall demand is 
going to be fully up to the average, and are much encour- 
aged over the prospects for trade. They say, however, 
that it will not improve to any extent for thirty days 
or more, and in the meantime the scramble for what 
business is going may force prices down still lower. 
Many of the manufacturers feel that it would be better 
to reach bottom as quickly as possible; then the dealers, 
being satisfied that prices would go no lower, would 
begin stocking up, and there would be some chance to 
advance prices. 

The yellow pine market is in 
about the same condition of unsettled values which 
marked it at the last report. If anything there has 
been a slight toning up, but it is not of sufficient scope 
to change the color of the situation. There has been a 
slight improvement in the local end of business, some 
orders having been placed within the past week of 
gratifying size. The export trade is up to expectations 
and the outlook for this branch of the trade is bright. 


New Orleans, La. 





New York City. North Carolina pine is decidedly 
firm, with a pretty fair demand to be reported and this 
particular market not overstocked. List prices still pre- 
vail, roofers being quoted at $16. Yellow pine is in only 
fair condition, and the demand nothing like what it 
should be. 

Boston, Mass. ‘The market on hard pine is some- 
what easy and shows varying recessions in price, none 
of them of large amounts, but enough to make the mar- 
ket a trifle unsteady. These slight cuts are found to 
be on some items on which there is an overplus of 
stock, but cannot be said to extend to the whole list. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Trade keeps quiet in the main, yet there 
is more being done than appearances indicate, at prices 
in keeping with the list. There is a tendency on the part 
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of some manufacturers to cut prices and others are advo- 
cating a general reduction which, in the minds of the 
better element, would be a decidedly unwise act from the 
fact that there is not the demand to justify such a pro- 
ceeding. Lower prices would not make business. A can- 
vass of New York and the New England states and Penn- 
sylvania shows a stagnation of building and other lum- 
ber consuming enterprises, consequently lumber in such 
quantities as went into these sections up to the first of 
the year is not demanded. Yards that have stock cannot 
afford to see prices drop and those having limited stocks 
are not anxious to purchase in the face of existing dull- 
ness in construction. In a word—the best and most con- 
servative element in the business, here and at the north- 
ern and eastern markets agrees to a man that lower prices 
will not better the situation. This is so of the southern 
and southwestern manufacturers, and it is also the opin- 
ion of hemlock, spruce and white pine operators. Better 
a curtailment with a little loss than demoralized trade. 
There is always a class of people that hang on to the 
skirts of organized business institutions and reap the 
benefits of such associations when things are going along 
swimmingly ; but when rough sledding is struck, they have 
no consciences and not a great deal of honor, but sell for 
any price that they can get. It is this class that is held 
up to legitimate manufacturers when endeavoring to 
maintain fair prices for their lumber. More than this, 
it has been rumored about here that reputable members 
of the association had made prices in New England that 
were about $2 under the list. If this should happen to 
prove true, there is no telling what the outcome would be. 

Prices are firm, though orders and inquiries are in only 
fair supply. Vessels are plentiful at $2.25 to $2.40 to 
New York and sound ports. 








Cypress. 


Chicago. The strength that is displayed in the cypress 
market at this time is certainly a wonderful change 
from the usual order of things, it having generally been 
the rule heretofore when prices on any sort of lumber 
have weakened that cypress would be the weakest of 
all. It is now virtually the strongest of any item on 
the list. This is not only due to the care that has 
been exercised on the part of the manufacturers in not 
producing a surplus, but also to the fact that the 
demand throughout the country has materially increased 
within the past year and that the stock of dry lumber 
has thereby been kept constantly at a minimum. At 
the present time there are only a few items of dry 
stock that can be supplied promptly, on most items 
the manufacturers being from thirty to ninety days 
behind their orders. Considerable stock for greenhouse 
work is still being inquired for and as a rule can be 
supplied with reasonable promptness. Eastern demand 
for cypress has kept up remarkably well through the 
recent dull period and is now promising as well as 
ever, buyers in that section reporting that they are not 
able to get promptly all the stock that they need for 
their current trade. There is entire confidence everywhere 
in the ability of the cypress men to hold their posi- 
tion during the remainder of the season. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The cypress people report little change 
in the situation since last week. Trade continues fairly 
good and few people are complaining at conditions. There 
is no great rush for stock, but nearly everyone says 
orders are coming in as rapidly as they can be taken 
care of. Stocks in all of the northern country are very 
light because of continued heavy consumption and because 
of the inability of the mills to keep up with their orders 
during the past six months or more. From a strictly 
local point of view stocks are badly broken. It is impos- 
sible speedily to replace the dry upper grade stock 
which was recently burned in this city. The unsettled con- 
ditions which are affecting lumber in general are caus- 
ing a postponement of orders as much as possible; but 
the idea that the present conditions are only temporary 
and the knowledge that stock which will be needed three 
months from today must be ordered now to assure deliv- 
ery within that time is having influence which tends to 
keep a reasonable amount of business moving all of the 
time. Despite the fact that the mills are running on full 
time, they are no nearer caught up with their orders than 
they were a month ago, new business keeping pace with 
shipments. Values are fully as firm as they have been at 
any time this year and there is no doubt expressed by 
any one that they will remain strong. 


eee 


Kansas City, Mo. There is a fair demand for cypress 
from this section. The dealers are ordering for fall 
stock, as they realize the difficulty of getting mixed 
orders filled promptly. They had trouble in getting 
prompt shipments last fall, and orders have been coming 
forward slowly all this year. Cypress is taking the place 
of white pine to such an extent that the dealers in many 
instances are carrying an assortment of this lumber in 
stock right along. The mills report a better demand 
from this territory just now than from any other part 
of the country. The demand for cypress for mill work is 
light, owing to labor troubles and lack of building at 
all the larger points, but the cypress men here look for 
a rush of orders for this class of stock as soon as the 
strikes are settled. 





New Orleans, La. During the week ending May 26 
orders for cypress were not so numerous as they were 
for the previous week, This is attributed by the manu- 
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facturers to the labor troubles all over the country as 
well as to the season of dullness which is approaching. 
There was a very fair volume of business, however, and, 
considering the amount of business the mills have on 
their books, there is no reason at all for being worried 
over the outlook. Inquiries from the large buyers are 
still coming in. The uncertainty regarding the prices 
of other woods has, in a measure, had the effect of 
making the buyers of cypress chary about closing any 
big contracts. They doubtless feel that the price of 
cypress may go off too, but if they knew the conditions 
of the stocks at the mills and the volume of business 
which has been done this year, they could but feel 
assured that the cypress list put in effect on January 
18 would remain in effect for the balance of the year. 
The business from the west continues remarkably good. 
This section is not feeling the effects of labor troubles 
and if the mills had stocks of dry lumber on hand they 
could easily increase the volume of business from west- 
ern territory from 20 to 25 percent. Orders calling for 
immediate shipments are not being accepted with any 
avidity, nor large orders, the mills very much prefer- 
ring to divide their lumber up as much as possible. 
a a oe 

New York City. At the $38 base things are flourish- 
ing in the cypress market, and the lucky holders and deal- 
ers in this stock are to be congratulated, although they 
would be even better satisfied if they had more of the dry 
stock for which there is such a good demand noted. Prices 
are held very firmly and when the lumber is really needed 
and is satisfactory better than market figures are being 
obtained. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The shingle market continues 
to improve and indications are that it will do so until 
the old price of $2.25 is reached. The price is now firm 
at $2.20 and no sales are being made under this figure. 
The real effects of the Washington situation are now 
being felt and as a result the market has taken a much 
firmer tone. The demand continues to be very fair 
and some large sales are reported. It is reported that 
old stocks on hand at the mills are rapidly being cleaned 
up and that by the time the mills in the west resume 
operations everything will be in readiness for handling 
the new product as fast as it is turned out. 

Kansas City, Mo. While the demand for red cedar 
shingles has not improved, there is more inquiry and the 
jobbers here are preparing for a big trade a little later. 
It is thought the recent advances will have a good effect 
on the trade, if prices remain steady long enough to sat- 
isfy the dealers that they are going to continue firm, The 
association seems to have the situation well in hand, as 
over 90 percent of the mills are reported closed, and if 
they remain shut down until June 4, there will be very 
few shingles on hand at the mills by that time. Prices 
have advanced 10 cents a thousand this month. Extra 
*A*s. which were bought at about $2.25 delivered at 
Kansas City a few weeks ago, are now quoted at $2.36 
and are said to be firm at that price. 

New Orleans, La. The past week has seen an 
advance of 30 cents a thousand on shingles over the 
prices of thirty days ago. This advance was the direct 
result of an almust unprecedented demand, the season of 
the year being taken into consideration. Shingle mills 
have pretty well sold out all their stock and it will be 
at least two months before it will be necessary for them 
to get out and hustle for orders. There has been a 
change in the program for the meeting of the shingle 
manufacturers of Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. This 
meeting was scheduled to take place in New Orleans 
on or about June 1, but it has been determined to hold 
it at Alexandria between the Ist and 15th of the month. 
At this meeting there is no doubt that a list will be 
agreed upon. Whatever list is fixed will be strictly lived 
up to, for the stocks are very low and the prospects 
for business from the west are extremely flattering. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is not a strong demand for 
shingles, but the supply is as light as ever and stocks 
are small. One firm reports sales of red cedar Perfec- 
tions at an advance on account of the scarcity. Eastern 
consumers had bought direct, but could not get them 
in time. It is the general opinion that the price of 
shingles is so much lower accordingly than other lumber 
that it would be entirely safe to buy them liberally at 
asking prices, but they cannot be had in large quanti- 
ties anywhere. The rule is a fair amount of white pine, 
a few red cedars, and not much else. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. ‘lhe cooperage market is dragging along 
without any signs of improvement. Packers are not 
buying in quantity of either lard tierces or pork barrels 
and for this reason quotations are merely nominal, the 
few sales made indicating a range of 874 to 90 cents on 
tierces and an average price of about 75 cents for pork 
barrels. Considering the demand for packages, coopers 
are well supplied with stock. There is practically no 
demand for staves and nothing in sight to encourage 
shipments to this market. 

Occasionally there are a few orders for flour barrel 
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stock, but these come almost entirely from outside 
points. Some sales have been made by dealers here for 
shipment to Minnesota points and a few inquiries are 
reported from New Orleans and from New York city. 
There is not enough business done, however, to furnish 
a basis for quotations, the general tendency of the mar- 
ket being downward on flour barrel stock as well as 
tight.barrel stock. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market for cooperage con- 
tinues rather quiet. A still further curtailment on ac- 
count of the closing down of the flour mills, as well as 
the reports that several more will be closed in the near 
future, has not tended to produce a brisk trade. Good 
heading and well seasoned staves find ready sale at fair 
prices but the demand is seemingly not as brisk as last 
week. Values are reported not to have been affected as 
yet to any great extent, although it is recognized that 
they are not as firm as formerly. 





HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSION VIA CHICAGO & 
EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD. 
On the first and Third Tuesdays of June, July and August 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad will place on sale 
homeseekers’ excursion tickets to various points in 


Florida Mississippi 
Alabama Missouri 
Arkansas North Carolina 
Georgia South Carolina 
Indian Territory ‘Tennessee 
Kentucky Texas 
Louisiana 


One Fare 
(plus $2.00) 
Kor the Round Trip. 

Tickets are limited on going otp fifteen days from date 
of sale, with step-over privileges in homeseekers’ territory. 
Returning tickets are limited twenty-one days from date of 
sale. 

Remember that we now have in service a new wide vesti- 
buled train between Chicago and Waco and Ft. Worth, Tex., 
leaving Chicago daily at 1:50 p. m. Through Pullman 
sleeping cars and free reclining chair cars. For further 
particulars call on or address any agent Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois railroad or C. u. Stone, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - . - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted:Cmployees | 


WANTED. 

Man capable of taking charge of a saw mill with capacity of 15 
M to 20 M per day. Should understand saw filing and running 
planer, Address ERNEST GRILL, Silverton, Colo. 
WANTED-—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR, 

Who can do some stenographic work; must be rapid and ac- 
curate. Address 
HALLACK LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., Denver, Colo. 
WANTED-—-TWO A NO. | BAND SAWYERS 
To saw on a left hand Prescott mill 8 inch shot gun steam feed, 
Hill nigger and Garlands Kline log loader. Address 
, C. H. TURNER, Malone, N. Y. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For per mill, and door, sash and blind factory. One preferred 
who Is willing to manage mill for part of its profits. None but a 


competent man need apply. ress 
R. L. MOSS MFG. CO., Athens, Ga. 
WANTED-SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 


For Lowa territory. One with knowledge of special work pre- 
ferred, Address “E. E, 1,’’ care of American Lumberman. 














DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Try @ small advertisement in the “Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


| Wanted:Cmployment  ] 


WANTED-—EMPLOYMENT. 

German gentleman thoroughly known with the import and sale 
of American hardwoods and pine in Germany, France. Holland 
and Belgium, possessing a good clientele among the European 
buyers and manufacturers and personally known to many, desire 
a position with a good American lumber concern exporting, or 
desirous to export either as manager in America or to head in 
Europe a branch office, or act as European agent only. Best of 
references. 30 years old and married. Address 
“EK. E, 10,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 


Of retail yard, or salesman. Speak, read and write English, 
German and low German. Address 
“BILLY,” 2 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED-—SITUATION. 

As estimator or foreman of custom planing mill. Twelve years 
experience. good draughtsman; strictly sober; bestof references, 
Address “C. FOREMAN,” care of American Lnmberman. 

WANTED-POSITION. 

With chance for advancement, by young man. Experienced 
stenograpber, shipping and bill clerk; have ten years experience 
in yard and office. At present employed but desire change. Best 
of references. Address 
“E, E. 5,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-POSITION 
By experienced lumberman as salesman or yard foreman. Can 
furnish best of references. Address 

“KE. E. 4,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—A POSITION. 
Either in office or traveling salesman by party who until lately 
had a retail lumber yard in an eastern city. Address 
“KE. E. 3,” care of American Lumberman, 




















WANTED-—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER 
By a young man 23 years of age with 10 years experience in lum- 
ber business asscaler, bookkeeper, etc.. also had some experience 
as stenographer and typewriter. Good references. 
Address “‘E. E. 2,” care of American Lumberman, 





WANTED-POSITION 
By first class band saw filer. Sober and aoceey 
Address “‘E. K. Z.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER 
Or manager of sales department in sash and door or lumber busi- 
ness, by an energetic resourceful and well equipped young man 
with experience and first class references. 
dress ‘M. C. 1,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

In any capacity by man of experience, skilled in all the details 

from stump to consumer, such as filing circular and band saws, 

millwrighting, management of men, etc. Would as soon take a 

job filing in the south. Will guarantee success or no pay. Best 
of reference. Address 

“CAPACITY,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOY MENT. 
By former secretary and bookkeeper (7 years) of a California 
lumber and planing mill company, with chance of advancement. 
16 years lumber experience, 
T. DWIGHT WHITMAN, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard in town of 3,000 to 10,000, Best of refer- 
ences. 12 years experience. Address 
“BALUSTER,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED—POSITION 

By first class band saw filer. Take care of two mills. Guarantee 
work will suit. Best references, Northwest preferred. 

Address A. E. CAMPBELL, care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Have had nine years experience. 
Address LOCK BOX 194, Onarga, Ill. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or stenographer by experienced man with best of references. 
ddress “B. B. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 


Reliable, sober and best of references. Can bring first class 
sawyer if wanted. 
Address “FILER,” 117 Irving St., Olean, N.Y. 











A GOOD BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Who understands the lumber business, wants position. Employed 
at present but wants a change. Best of references furnished. 

ddress ‘‘B. B. 17.” care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED-—BY EXPERT FILER. 
Single or double band mill. Expect good wages. Will send 
references on ss 
Address “B. B. 15,’ care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-—ONE GOOD BAND SAW FILER, 
One lath machine man and two good band sawyers. 
GLOBE LUMBER COMPANY, LTD., Yellow Pine. La. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK 
To handle sash and door orders. Address stating experience, 
references and salary wanted, 


“A. P. WHITE,” care of American Lumberman. 
EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR. 


Competent to figure sash, door and all mill work. Address 
“GEORGE MILLS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING MAN 
To sell yellow pine on commission in Illinois. Indiana and Ohio. 
SO, MO. PINE LBR. CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED—A CONTRACTOR 
For logs. 25,000 feet per day for five years. 
THE PINE HILL LUMBER CO., Pine Hill, Ala. 
WANTED—A FIRST CLASS TRAVELLER. 
An energetic, well posted traveller for Southern Iowa and 
Northern Missouri. Must be able to figure ordinary odd work. 
THE U. N. ROBERTS CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED—A MANACER. 
To take charge of railroad and logging teams. Must live in log 
camp. Will pay good wages to competent man. 
Address ‘‘C, C, 2,” care of American Lumberman. 




















MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
NO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Wauted:Tinber--Jimber Lands | 


WANTED—WHITE ASH TIMBER. 
A large amount or track of second growth in Ohio, Indiana or 
southern states. Address BOX 186, Belle Center, Obio. 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 


Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


Wantedfumber- Shingles 




















WANTED-—3 INCH CYPRESS, ANY WIDTH. 
One-third 16 to 24 feet long. Will accept as soon as sawed. 
ddress EMERSON MFG. CO., Lawrence, Mass. 














